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TARGET PRACTICE 


develops speed 
says Hughie Jennings 








Boys! 


Get a Free Copy of the 


Daisy Manual 


Go to your nearest hardware or sport- 
ing goods dealer and ask him for a 
free copy of the Daisy Manual. It 
tells how to become a crack shot, and 
how to form a drill company. Ask 
him to show you the latest Daisy 
models. If he does not carry them, 
write us, and we will send any model 
on receipt of price. 








N the baseball diamond you have 
) to think fast before you can act 
 fast—and that’s what target prac- 
tice helps you to do—says Hugh Jennings, 
America’s most-loved veteran of the 
national game. 


Ly 
A. 


Hugh Jennings tells you that in all ath- 
letics this same speed is needed—and every 
boy who owns a Daisy knows that this 
is true. 


You can depend on Hugh Jennings’ ad- 
vice! He has played Big League baseball 
for many years—and he has trained many 
of America’s star baseball players. He also 
knows what good marksmanship means— 
and appreciates its value to the growing 
athlete. Read his letter! 


Here’s another famous athlete who 
agrees with what so many well-known 
athletes, coaches and sportsmen have told 
you. Develop a quick eye along the rifle 
barrel, then you will have a quick finger 
on the trigger—the secret of good marks- 
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manship. Learn to see and think fast, then 
you will act fast on the baseball diamond, 
football field, basketball court and hockey 
rink. 


The best rifle for the growing boy to 
start with is a Daisy Air Rifle. Miéillions 
of alert, successful men of today learned 
their first lessons of marksmanship with 
the Dairy when they were boys. Some 
of America’s most famous sharpshooters 
say they started with a Daisy when they 
were young. The Daisy has been the 
standard boy’s rifle for 40 years—and the 
Daisy is still a favorite today, improved 
with every modern refinement. 


Ask your dealer to show you the Daisy 
Pump Gun, designed after the high-powered 
magazine rifles used by explorers and big 
game hunters, with the same fine finish and 
“snappy” lines. Safe and accurate, with 
true gunlike qualities. Shoots 50 rounds 
without reloading. $5 at all dealers. Other 
Daisy Air Rifles, $1 to $5. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PLYMOUTH, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 


Pacific Coast Branch PHIL. B. BEKEART CO. 
717 Market Street, San Francisco, California 





Southern Representatives LOUIS WILLIAMS & CO. 
511 Exchange Bldg., Nashville, Tennessee 
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It’s Easy to Order by Mail! 


Simply state the number, the quantity 
wanted, the name of the article, and, when 
necessary, State size and color. 

Figure up the total cost of the articles you 
order and enclose the amount required, in- 
cluding enough to pay postage according 
to the weight. 

The best way to send money is by post- 
office money order, express money order or 
your personal check. If you find it neces- 
sary to send currency, have the letter regis- 
tered, if possible. 

Our system makes it possible for us to 
deliver your order to the post-office or rail- 
road company WITHIN TWENTY-FOUR 
HOURS after we receive it. 


The Scout Lumberjack Shirt 


No scout who likes to hike and enjoy the 
great outdoors and be properly dressed 
should be without this new, practical and 
comfortable Lumberjack Shirt. Because 
it is so sturdily made of strong, durable 
material, it is very appropriate for all kinds 
of activity, whether it be in warm or cool 
weather. They are made of 22-24 oz. all 
wool material. In boys’ sizes 12 to 18 years. 
No. 596. Grey, Blue and Green Plaid. 
No. 597. Grey, Blue and Maroon Plaid. 
Each, $4.95 
For men, order by collar size. 
No. 599. Grey, Blue and Green Plaid. 
No. 600. Grey, Blue and Maroon Plaid. 
Each, $5.00 


Materials for Making Five- 
Foot Archery Set 


One best imported lemonwood bow stave, 
s’; 4 dozen ferrule arrowheads; ¥% dozen 
selected birch shafts, 24’ ; turkey feathers 
for six arrows; waterproof glue for six 
arrows; piece of beeswax; grey flax for 
bow string. Shipping weight, 3 lbs. 

No. 1543. Per Set, $3.50 


Ready Made Five-Foot 
Archery Set 

Consisting of one strong, well-finished, 
polished 5’ 0” bow and six 24” sharp 
pointed, decorated arrows. This is an 
exceptionally fine bow and arrow. Has 
from 20 to 30 pound pull. Shipping weight, 
3 lbs. 

° 


No. 1542. Per Set, $4.75 


Swiss Model Wrist Watch 


Six-jewel lever movement with suede strap. 
Luminous—can be easily read in the dark— 
very attractive and a practical Boy Scout 
Watch. Prepaid. 


No. 1547. Price, $6.50 
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2, When school begins 


ae; After a summer just chock full of real outdoor Scouting activities, 


thousands of sun-bronzed Scouts everywhere will soon return to 


school. 


The real Scout combines his school work with Scout- 


ing and conditions himself well, mentally and physically. 


Be sure you start the fall term properly equipped. All Official Boy Scout 
Supplies are guaranteed to meet the needs of every Scout. They are the best. 


Official Boy Scout Shoes 


The Official Boy Scout Shoe is sold in three 
distinct styles. Namely, the Heavy Duty 
Shoe, the general purpose Dress Shoe and 
the Oxford. For comfort, good looks and 
long wear, it is not possible to buy better 
shoes than these for the money. Our 
catalogue contains full descriptions. 


Sizes 1to 6... <ceaa's ot + ate 
Sizes 614 to1r.. 


The New Official Boy Scout 
Haversack 


Adopted after many months of experiment- 
ing and consultations with hunters, trappers 
and leading camping authorities. It is 
a decided improvement over any haversack 
on the market to-day and is the most 
practical article of a scout’s equipment. 
No. 573. Shipping weight, 2 Ibs. 

Price, $2.50 


Official Boy Scout Knives 


Regulation model, large sized stag handle, 
heavy cutting blade, screw driver, bottle 
and can opener, punch blade, shackle for 
hanging on belt. Built to stand rough 
usage. 
No. 1496. “Remington” Make. Prepaid. 
Price, $1.50 
No. 1502. “Ulster” Brand. Prepaid. 
Price, $1.50 
No. 1566. “Hammer” Brand. Prepaid. 
Price, $1.50 


“Upton”? Mess Kit 


Consists of polished heavily nickeled soup 
can, cup, stew or fry pan and wire broiler. 
Separate handles for each article. All parts 
nest compactly. Easily carried in pocket or 
haversack. Shipping weight, 1 lb. 12 ozs. 


Ws 5.0 wee Price, $1.75 


‘‘Wear-Ever’’ Cook Kit 


Made of heavy gauge seamless aluminum. 
Outfit consists of frying pan with patent 
folding handle into which stick may be in- 
serted for holding over fire, cooking pot 
with cover, drinking cup, and stew pan 
which also serves as plate or soup bowl. 
Fork and spoon included. Parts nest and 
lock together, hence do not rattle. Khaki 
carrying case with adjustable strap. Ship- 
ping weight, 3 Ibs. 


No. 1200. Price, $2.25 


Boy Scouts of America 


San Francisco 200 Fifth Ave., 


583 Market St. 
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Chicago 
37 So. Wabash Ave. 


New York ‘4 
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THE OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT 
UNIFORM 


Many Scouts wear the Official Boy Scout 
Uniform all the time,—at school, doing 
chores and following their Scouting Pro- 
gram. It is so comfortable and besides 
giving freedom in every position, has that 
smartness of appearance which character- 
izes all Official Boy Scaut Uniforms. It is 
tailored and reinforced to meet all the 
strains of a vigorous Boy Scout’s life. 


Scout Neckerchiefs 
Plain Color Neckerchiefs. Prepaid. 
Price, 50c ea. 
Combination Color Neckerchiefs. Prepaid. 
Price, 65c ea. 
Neckerchief Slide. Prepaid. 
Price, 15c ea. 
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When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


THE MERIT BADGE SERIES AND OTHER BOY 
SCOUT PUBLICATIONS AND PAMPHLETS 
WILL HELP YOU WITH YOUR SCHOOL WORK. 


New Contest Medals 


Here is a new set of medals designed to 
stimulate the interests of scouts in their 
many activities. Every scout deserves and 
appreciates recognition of his skill and 
efforts. These medals provide the ideal 
form of recognition, being of relatively small 
value, but of genuine artistic merit. Manu- 
factured of the best workmanship, they are 
fitted with Red, White and Blue ribbons. 


Rose Gold Plate $1.25 each 
Heavy Silver Plate $1.00 ‘* 
Genuine Bronze tae * 


Write for list of subjects and information. 
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146 POINTS OF SUPERIORITY 


1 A PROPERLY 
DESIGNED PUNCH 
FOR MAKING HOLES 
IN LEATHER, ETC. 








2 A LONGER 
SCREW DRIVER 
IHAT GIVES BETTER. 
LEVERAGE. 








3 A BETTER. 
BOTTLE OPENER. 
THAT WORKS EVERY 
TIME. 








4 A HEAVIER, 
RAZOR-SHARP, 
BLADE OF HIGH- 
GRADE TOOL STEEL. 


S 


A CRACKER.-~JACK 
CAN OPENER. THAT 
WILL NOT SLIP. 














6 SHACKLE 
RIVETED ON SO IT 
WILL NOT COME OFF: 








“BE PREPARED” IN 
NICKEL SILVER.. 








1 SCOUT EMBLEM, J) The Remington “Official Knife—Boy Scouts of 











UNBREAKABLE, A TRUE 
INDESTRUCTIBLE pe a ee ue this ——— knife is peenaeians by the 16 ) AMERICAN KNIFE 
COMPOSITION HANDLE|_“| © cial en orsement of the Boy Scouts of America FOR RED-BLOODED 
FITTING NATURAL and by the United States Bureau of Standards at 
or. Wohingon: OUTDOOR AMERICANS 
. BE SURE TO LOOK FOR THE REMINGTON 
TRADEMARK. 
Write for a folder on Remington Scout Knives. 
Visit your dealer oune se pg a Week SCOUT KENNETH HOWE 
4428 Washington Boulevard 
REMINGTON nas Srey, INC. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Dept, 9-BL , 25 Broadway New York City Scout Kenneth Howe received a 
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9 SHACKLE RING 
OF STRONG 187 
NICKEL SILVER.. 











1 O I8%e POLISHED 

NICKEL SILVER. 
BOLSTERS AND LIN- 
INGS PREVENTING 
RUST. 











1 1 THE REMINGTON 
HALL MARK OF QUALITY 
ETCHED INTO THE 
BLADE. 














12 REINFORCED 
LININGS GIVING 
GREATER STRENGTH 
TO THE KNIFE. 








OLDING COM= 
| PONENTS SECURELY. 
ELIMINATE CRACKS IN 
HANDLE CAUSED BY 
HAMMERED RIVETS 


13 SPUN RIVETS 
EK 








14. BRASS LININGS, 
REINFORCED, 

STRONGER. STEEL, 

WILL NOT RUST. 
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SCOUT EMBLEM 
ETCHED ON THE 
BLADE. 











SENSIBLE TOOLS IN 
A SENSIBLE KNIFE 





America” can open a bottle or jelly glass, sink a screw, 
cut wood, punch holes in leather, clean fish, open a 
can, or do a number of other jobs as well as if it were 
designed for each one of those uses alone. Compare a 
Remington with any other Scout Knife and you'll see 
at once that you want a Remington. 

















Certificate of Heroism for rescuing 


¥ 
a small boy from drowning in a 
eC Mm / Nl O lake. The latter had broken through 4 
the ice while coasting. 
RR NR mice 
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Rifles Ammunition Shotguns Game Loads Cutlery Cash Registers Service Machines 
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PART I 


ROM horizon to horizon the land ran in a monotony 
of gray hummocks like the billows of an ocean. Under 
the summer sun it was as scorchingly hot as in winter 
it was bitterly cold. Save for thin lines of cottonwoods 
and willows along the meandering Arkansas and its few and 
feeble tributaries, there was no shade. The soft, almost 
impalpable dust, harsh with alkali, filmed the sage, the 
scanty grass, the dwarf sunflowers that fluttered in the wind 
that swept perpetually across the prairie, brooming the soil, 
driving it in puffs and whorls that rose like smoke from an oven. 

It was a melancholy land, as barren, almost, as land might 
be and not be called desert, a land that somehow seemed to 
breathe of desertion and despair. Vast herds of buffalo had 
roamed here once, winding their stubborn way down to the 
river, fording it to better pastures, shaggy, rugged creatures 
that could graze closer than a sheep can crop, managing to 
subsist on salt grass and sage, weathering the terrible winters, 
thundering sometimes in wild stampedes before the Indian 
tribesmen who harried them, following their own means of life, 
the meat given to them by Manitou, the Great Spirit. 

The buffalo were gone now, killed, many of them, by whites 
and reds. Stray bands roamed here and there, and it was said 
that somewhere a vast remnant had taken up possession in 
some savage territory where the Indians had followed them— 
Comanches and Kaws, Kiowas and Sioux, down into the land 
of the fierce Apaches, their tribal enemies. 

This was rumor. There were no Indian wickiups now along 
the streams. They had gone west and north and south, 
scattering before the inexorable advance of the white man 
they hated for despoiling them of their inheritance, against 
whom they had fought in vain—and would still fight—until 
they were killed, or driven into reservations. 

Fate was setting its sign there on the wild prairie land. 
Twin lines of steel taking the place of buffalo path, of Indian 
trail, and the tracks of the pioneers, the wagon trains of traders 
and emigrants to Santa Fé, to Salt Lake, beyond the Great 
Divide, over the deserts, through the Sierra Madre to the 
western sea. 

Dodge City was the railhead, the technical and commercial 
“end of steel”’; though actually tracks had been laid as far as 
Granada on the Colorado border. 

It was an unlovely place of unpainted pine and canvas, of 
stress and clamor, of narrow sidewalks where teamsters, 
freighters, stockmen, construction hands and troopers from the 
post jostled one another. 

Bales of hay were piled high beside tents where mules ate 
from open troughs and pawed the turf to shreds. Engineers 
elbowed officers. Tin-horn gamblers, ‘boomers,” ‘real 
estaters,”’ stockmen, tallowmen and hide-buyers, storekeepers, 
honest men and crooks, filled a town that teemed with work 
by day, with drinking, gambling and dancing by night. 

Resin oozing from green lumber, dust rising every- 
where as the graders and the jerries worked under 
the drive of foremen and contractors. Wages earned 
by hard hours of labor and spent in as many minutes. 
The town overcrowded, boastful, brawling, the van- 
guard of advancing civilization, crude but forceful. 


HE old order changing, not yet given place en- 

tirely to the new; represented by hawk-faced, 
keen-eyed men with burned faces, with beards and 
hair that hung to their shoulders under soft wide- 
rimmed sombreros; clad in fringed buckskins and 
beaded moccasins; silent save among themselves; 
men who had known Jim Bridger, had ridden with 
Kit Carson and Fremont. Pioneers, trappers, scouts, 
pathfinders and trail-blazers, come in from camps and 
cabins on the farthest west plains of Kansas and from Col- 
orado, hunting the stray bands of buffalo, bringing back with 
their pelts of beaver and mink tales of Indian encounters and 
the perils of their calling. 

Men who seemed almost foreign, alien to the inhabitants of 
Dodge City, of their own race, and sometimes their own 
generation, chatting together, firing at marks with superlative 
skill from their long rifles. Adventurers who had conquered 
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the wilderness, whose lonely trails were now being made 
permanent, the frontiers they had discovered being estab- 
lished with the spikes that held the rails down to the ties. 
Night brought scant relief to Dodge City. The wind died 
down with the smoldering sunset but the air did not cool 
perceptibly. The workers had now become the players. Lights 
shone through windows and canvas. There was shouting and 
laughter, crude music, oaths, now and then a shot. Heavy 
feet stamped the dancing floors, chips were piled on the 
gambling tables, glasses and bottles clinked on the bars. The 
dust still rose, pallid and ghostly, as riders galloped down the 
street, swung from their saddles and went inside for food or 
amusement. 
¢ Hottest of all places since early morning was the kitchen of 
Riley’s Hotel, overcrowded like the rest, its help rushed to the 
limit. In the kitchen the big stove, wood-burning, flung out 
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Hunting among the 
wagons Jerry found 
the one that had the 


the heat of afurnace. The cook and his negro assistant worked 
in pants and sleeveless singlets, sweating and ill-humored. 

Their long day was almost over. The fire was going out, 
they were using the last of the hot water to clean their pots 
and pans. 

Jerry Holt surveyed the big pile of dirty, unscraped dishes 
with something like dismay. He had been on his feet prac- 
tically fifteen hours, running errands, doing odd jobs, washing 
dishes, drudgery that left him so tired he could hardly see. 
His hands were numb and his fingers wrinkled from the greasy 
water, lukewarm now, and an hour’s work lay ahead of him 
before he could crawl out to the low loft above the wagon 
shed that stood in one corner of Riley’s corral, and make his 
bed with the sacking grudgingly allowed him. 

Half mechanically he scraped the plates. But he put aside 
the best of the scraps for Pete, who would be waiting for them, 
now, outside the back door. Pete was his only friend and, like 
Jerry, Pete had been friendless before they met. 

Jerry’s mother was a memory. His father had brought 
him to Dodge City with the graders, the gypsies of the railroad 
world, following the rails, a tough outfit living in tents. A 
falling rail had killed him and left Jerry alone. Riley had 
given him work at two dollars a week and his board, with 
kicks and cuffs and harsh words thrown in. He did not always 
get the two dollars. Riley was unscrupulous and greedy. He 
charged Jerry fifty cents a week for the scraps he fed to Pete, 
scraps that otherwise would be flung away or fed to pigs. 

Nobody knew where Pete had come from. He might have 
been lost from a passing wagon train. He was a dog with a 
yellow hide and a brave heart. There was bull terrier in him, 
jor one thing. He had a fighting spirit, though men had done 
their best to cow him in Dodge City. He had a long, punish- 
ing jaw and he was scarred with combat. His ears were 
ragged, his tail was like a whiplash—and his eyes were wonder- 
ful, when they looked at Jerry. 


PLATTER, already cracked, broke in Jerry’s hands. The 
cook turned on him. 

“There goes another dollar out of your wages,’’ he said. 
“Gimme ha’f a dollar an’ I won’t tell the boss.” 

“T ain’t got it,” said Jerry truthfully. There had been 
fines last week. There were always fines. He wasn’t going 
to lie about the platter. The cook would tell anyway, 
or his helper. ‘‘Can I have some hot water?” he 
asked. 

“You can’t. Use elbow grease. An’ see you git the 
fire lit on time termorrer mornin’. If you don’t I'll 
tan your hide for you.” 

Jerry stared back at him defiantly. He was sick of 
Riley’s. He wanted to get away, somewhere. He 
was only a kid—fifteen—but he was husky for his 
years. But there didn’t seem much chance for him 
in Dodge City. They had no use for an overworked 
kid. They grumbled at him when he waited on them, 
blaming him for everything, delay, poor food. He 
hated it all. 

The cook put on shirt and coat and his helper did 
the same. They were through. The cook opened the 
door and stepped out, almost on top of Pete, seated 
patiently outside, waiting for his master and his supper. 
There was a yelp and thena growl. The cook swore, 
drew back. Jerry ran to the door. 

“Tf that cur of yours is round in the mornin’,”’ said 
the cook, “I'll shoot him. I’d do it now if I had my 
gun.” 

“You didn’t have to kick him,” said Jerry. ‘Go, 
lie down, Pete.” 

With a growl deep in his throat Pete walked off 
toward the shed. 

“T mean it,” said the cook. ‘“He’s a snappin’, bitin’ 
devil. I’ve got no use for him. Come on, Sam.” 

There were two sides to it, Jerry told himself as he 
went at the dishes. Pete had no use for the cook, 
either. 

“T’d like to get out of it all,” hesaid aloud. “They 
ain’t- got no use for either of us.” 

He made mental exception to the trappers, the 
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buckskin men. None of them had ever jumped him even when 
he stood open-mouthed listening to their tales and forgot their 
orders. They were his heroes, these buffalo hunters and Indian 
fighters. They roused something in his own spirit. Perhaps 
they sensed something of that, for they never cursed at him. 
They were grave men, for the most part, serene of eye, in- 
domitable of soul, slow to anger. but resolute. Wilderness 
men who had acquired something of the soul of the Great 
Solitudes. Not like the rest in Dodge City, excitable, bluster- 
ing, nervous, who, perhaps, didn’t mean to be deliberately 
unkind to a boy but felt he had no place there. He was only 
an overworked lad, and they were men of scant tolerance. 


HE dishes were done at last and he took the pan of scraps 
and went out. Pete came with a rush, jumping at him, 
licking his hand, never offering to leap for the food. 
“Come on, Pete,” said Jerry. “We'll go to our own roost.” 
He would have todo something 


and scouts by the profits, increased. Traders followed them 
to buy the hides, some to save the tallow, a few to use the meat. 
North of Arkansas timber, the buffalo had vanished. In the 
comparative sanctuary of the Staked Plains the Indians might 
slaughter but not exterminate them. Unless the hunters 
followed, their occupation and their source of wealth was 
gone. 

Some of this Jerry knew already, picking up things here and 
there, piecing them together, interested. Now he learned more. 

The spokesman called on another man, the oldest of them 
all, who had said nothing. He was another Bill—not Billy— 
but “Beaver Bill” Lyman. Jerry, thrilled, flat to the boards, 
had waited on him once and the old trapper had given him a 
Mexican dollar. 

Beaver Bill cleared his throat and spoke in a voice sur- 
prisingly mild. 

“T reckon you all know me pritt$ well,” he said. “I’ve 
bin rovin’ the Santa Fé trail quite 
a spell. Me an’ Jim Bridger 





to-morrow tokeep Peteoutofthe — ; 
cook’s way. Shut him up, perhaps. i 

The night was full of noise 
that came through the rough 
boarding of the loft. There was 
water there for Pete, and he 
made his supper and then came 
over to where Jerry had made 
a bed for both of them. The 
boy sat with his arms about the 
dog and Pete sat close, lifting 
his ragged ears now and then, 
nuzzling at Jerry’s ribs. 

“Pete,” said Jerry in a whis- 
per, “I wish we c’ud get out 
of this. We'll never amount to 





NE of the most popular | 

writers among BOYS’ LIFE | 
readers is J. Allan Dunn. 
stories about the travels and 
adventures of Jim Morse have 
appeared previously. 

Now Mr. Dunn takes us back | 
to the days of the thundering | 
herd, with a boy called Jerry, 
and a dog named Pete. 


* trapped tergether thirty year 
ago up in Wyoming an’ Kit Car- 
son’s rid erlongside of me many 
a day. Trappin’ is my bis’ness 
I’ve shot some buf’ler but I’m no 
hide-hunter. But I know In- 
juns. As much as any other man 
alive outside of Jim Bridger, 
mebbe, an’ Jim’s back on his 
aaughter’s farm on the Missouri, 
goin’ blind, seventy years old— 
an’ him with the sight of an 
eagle. 

‘*T’ve bin friendly with Injuns, 
as fur as any white man kin be. 
I’ve fit ’em an’ they’ve fit me. 


His 





nothin’ in Dodge City, that’s 
sartin. I wish 24 

Pete was suddenly tense. He had caught sounds before 
Jerry heard them, beneath them, in the wagon shed. Now 
the light from a lantern came up through the flooring. Men 
were talking. 

There came one magic word. 

“Buffalo!” 

It enthralled Jerry. He looked through the flooring. The 
lantern had been swung from a spike in a beam and he saw a 
circle of his heroes—of buckskin men, hide-hunters, seated 
on bales of hay in close conference, their bearded faces almost 
touching. They spoke in low tones but he could understand 
them. 

Pete was bored. 





There had been rats in the loft but he 
had exterminated them. Still, there might be one left, 
the people below might make it break cover. He understood 
alittle of man-talk but he was not interested. Keen though his 
senses were he did not know that the conclave had any signifi- 
cance for him, any more than he knew the cook meant to shoot 
him the next morning. 

“Tt was Billy Dixon brought word yestiddy,” said one of 
the men. ‘“He’s jest back from Red River. Up to Rath’s 
store now, talkin’ it over. You know Silent Billy Dixon, I 
reckon, all of ye? He ain’t given to runnin’ off at the mouth.”’ 

There was a murmur of assent. Even Jerry had heard of the 
scout whose character for reticence tallied with that of his 
truthfulness. He was a comparatively young man, as yet, 
later to become famous, to write stirring memoirs of the 
Buffalo Trail. His name had its effect. The men listened 
avidly. 

“Billy ses the buffaler air on the Staked Plains—Llanos 
Estacados. Enny amount of ’em. He’s seen ’em. C’udn’t 
begin to tally ’em. They’re down thar between the Arkansaw 
an’ the Rio Grande, thick as flies over a carkiss. He ain’t told 
many.~ Jest his friends with leave to pass it on to folks that 
won’t blab. Let these tallermen an’ buyers git wind of it an’ 
they’ll be sendin’ in hunters an’ skinners enough to stampede 
the herds. Billy ses he never saw ’em thicker.” 

“Hold on,” said a man, while Jerry set his ear to the crack 
through which he had been gazing. “Hold on, thet’s too fur 
to bring in our hides. There ain’t no depot nearer ’n Dodge 
City.” 

“T ain’t through talkin’,” said the first speaker. ‘‘These 
buf’ler air on the north aidge of the plains, sabe? An’ Myers, of 
Leonard an’ Myers, ses he’ll build a tradin’ store on ’Dobe 
Walls Crick, righ whar she runs into Bent’s Crick, which is 
the South Fork of the Cimarron. We hunters ’ll freight his 
goods down in our wagons an’ he agrees to pay the freight, sell 
us goods at Dodge City prices an’ buy or trade in all the hides 
we fetch him. 

“Myers is squar’ an’ so is his pardner, an’ that’s more ’n 
you kin say fer some of these traders in this village. Thet 
ain’t all. Rath an’ Wright—good men both of ’em, hev ha’f 
promised to go an’ build another store. Room fer two. Tim 
O’Keefe ses he’ll start a smithy. Jim Hanrahan ’lows he’ll 
start an’ eatin’-house. He’s got a man an’ his wife to say 
they’ll do the cookin’. We’re all sot. Goin’ ter start right 
erway. Day arter termorrer at the latest. Keep it to a few 
of us. How erbout it?” 

Year by year, as the railroad had advanced, the roar of the 
long-barreled, single-shot Sharps’ fifties, that were the favorite 
weapon of the hide-hunters, had retreated westward as the 
herds diminished and their own numbers, drawn from trappers 
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They’ve got no use fer the white 
man an’ now we’re crowdin’ ’em. 

“South of the Arkansaw, whar you’re talkin’ of goin’, is 
Injun country. Old Man Bent started a tradin’ station on 
this same "Dobe Walls Crick, thirty years ago. Had a hard 
time holdin’ it an’ he had Kit Carson with him, Bridger too 
part of the time. Eventual, he had to give it up. Nothin’ left 
now but crumblin’ walls. Thet’s why they call it "Dobe 
Walls Crick. Mebbe thet ain’t news to you. I don’t talk 
much as a rule an’ when I do I hev’ todo it my own way, 
summin’ up like.” 

“Go on, Bill. We sabe you know what you're talkin’ about.” 

“All right. In ’65, when they sent Kit out to round up the 
Injuns he chases ’em right to "Dobe Walls. Fit ’em eight 
hours, a hundred an’ fifty lodges of ’em. Killed sixty right on 
the spot. Run the rest back inter the hills. Didn’t give ’em 
a chance to carry off their dead. Mebbe you know what 
thet means to Injuns. Kiowas an’ Comanches these was an’ 
I’ve seen the bones of their warriors, scattered by the coyotes, 
bleachin’ outside those walls. You find ’em there now, if you 
look for ’em.” 


ETE, his hope of rats gone, lay with nose between paws. 
Jerry tingled with excitement. Here was a rare tale. 

“Kit went after ’em becos they was massacreein’ teamsters 
an’ wagon-trains, becos they’d cut the trail to Santa Fé. The 
tribes had had a pow-wow, Cheyennes, Arapahoes, Kiowas 
an’ Comanches all made a truce an’ agreed to wipe out all 
the whites west of the Missouri, figgerin’ the Civil War give 
’em their chance. They’d have likely done it if it hadn’t 
bin fer Kit. 

“They ain’t give up hope yit. They ain’t forgotten those 
bleachin’ bones. 

“But what come next? The Medicine Lodge Treaty. 
Thet was in Sixty-seven an’ it gives the tribes the buf-ler 
between the two rivers, the Arkansaw an’ the Rio Grande, 
plumb ercross the Staked Plains. Top of thet, a troop of cav- 
alry is ordered on patrol to see they keep the peace an’ thet 
all buf’ler hunters stay north of the Arkansaw. Thet treaty 
ain’t bin revoked.” 

“The Injuns ain’t kep’ their end of it,” put in the original 
spokesman. “They’re still raidin’, burnin’, lootin’, killin’ an’ 
scelpin’. The patrol’s a joke. What’s one troop? A sojer 
has got one hawss an’ he has to take care of it. An Injun has 
a dozen an’ he’ll ride ’em to death an’ have a dozen more. 
Cavalry can’t hold ’em any more than a purp c’ud hive 
bees.” 

‘All right,” said Beaver Bill. “I'll grant you thet. The 
Injuns ain’t abided by the treaty. Mebbe thet don’t put you 
in the right. You take your own risks agen the cavalry an’ 
the Injuns. But I aim to tell you just what they air. 

“You’re plumb aggravatin’ ’°em. When they find you’ve 
set up two tradin’ stores an’ a saloon, not to mention a black- 
smith’s shop, right in their territory, do you figger they’ll 
come in fer peaceful tradin’? If they do come in look out! 

“Quanah Parker, head chief of the Quahada Comanches, 
has been stirrin’ up his own people an’ tryin’ ter persuade the 
Kiowas an’ Cheyennes to jine in, to go on the war-path agen. 
He’s got ’em ha’f way worked up now. You fellers can’t go 
shootin’ at their buf’ler long before they know it. You've bin 
riskin’ pelts agen Injuns fer too long not to make light of or- 
dinary risks—like I hev’, fer thet matter—but two stores an’ a 
hotel, set up right on the place where Carson walloped ’em, 
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where those bones air bleachin’, thet’s too big a bait. Too big 
a talkin’ point fer Quanah. You're talkin’ of a woman goin’ 
erlong. It’s no place fer one.” 

“How about it, Olds?” 

Jerry saw a man shift in his seat, scratch his bald head. 
This was the man who figured on running the eating place. 

“T reckon I kin take keer of her,” he said. ‘‘She’s seen 
Injuns an’ they don’t skeer her none. She kin shoot as well as 
I kin. Times is'changed, Lyman. The railroad’s here an’ the 
Injuns is on the run.” 

“Mebbe I’m croakin’,” said Beaver Bill. ‘Times is 
changed, mebbe, but not fer the better in makin’ settlement in 
Injun territory, in the face of an Injun treaty givin’ it to ’em. 
’Dobe Walls is a hundred an’ fifty miles from Dodge City. But 
it’s up to you, boys. I’m goin’ down in thet territory myse’f. 
Not arter buf’ler. Mink, mos’ly. Beavers air played out sence 
they quit usin’ ’em fer high hats. I'll likely drift in on you. 
An’ I'll bring you what news I kin of the tribes.” 


HERE was more discussion. The hide-hunters knew that 

Beaver Bill was right, in the main. The treaty was in 
existence and the troop was on patrol, but the agreement had 
not been kept on either side. The risk was great. They did 
not ignore it, but they were not going to avoid it.. Men had 
been to Adobe Walls before. They were all seasoned hunters. 
They owned their own outfits, the teamsters, skinners and 
cooks were their employes. They had made plenty of money 
in hides and spent most of it in places like Dodge City. They 
meant to make more. 

Perhaps they did not know the risks as well as Béaver Bill, 
who had trapped for years along the Cimarron tributaries, 
who talked all tribal dialects of that region, friendly as a white 
man might be with the red, but none the less they weighed the 
hazard and accepted it. They were going. With or without 
Rath and Wright. Starting at sun-up the morning after the 
next. 

Jerry sat up, excited, after they had broken up, taken the 
lantern and gone. Pete sensed his mood, came over to him. 

“You an’ me, we'll go with ’em, Pete,” said Jerry, scratching 
the back of the pricked ears. ‘Plenty to eat fer you an’ we'll 
see the buffaler an’ mebbe the Injuns.” 

The risk meant little to Jerry. The men were going and the 
spirit of adventure called. What a chance! He spoke his 
plans aloud to the dog as they formed. 

“T’ll stow erway, Pete. I'll slip into one of the wagons. 
They'll load ’em before nightfall ready fer an early start. 
After we’re out a ways they won’t send me back erlone. I 
reckon I dassent take you in with me, Pete, ter begin with. 
You c’udn’t make shift ter stay tucked up fer two days, but 
you kin trail an’, nights, we kin git tergether.” 

Pete’s tail was whipping against the floor. He knew some- 
thing was forward. He caught his master’s mood. 

“I’m tired of gittin’ kicked an’ I guess you are. These fellers 
can’t treat us enny worse an’ I reckon they won’t treat us nigh 
as bad. They’ve allus bin mighty decent. 

“T c’ud sweep out the stores mebbe, I might work in the 
restyront until I git me a chance to buy a Sharps an’ try out 
my shootin’. Reckon I'll have to begin as a skinner. I don’t 
know much erbout it but I’m strong an’ I c’ud learn. I 
c’ud make myse’f handy. You c’ud be a watchdog. 

“You'll have to stay up here termorrer, Pete, on account of 
the cook. But I'll git plenty of scraps. I earn ’em for you, 
anyway, an’ I'll sneak out some bottles of water. We'll go, 
Pete, what do you say? We'll never ermount to shucks, here. 
How about it, old-timer?” 

Pete shoved his nose up under Jerry’s elbow and the pact 
was made. 

Before dawn, a round moon, sinking westwards over the 
looping Arkansas, shone through the warping boards and 
beamed upon the pair of them, lying on the sacking. Jerry’s 
face showed boyish but determined in his dreams. Pete’s 
muzzle rested on his master’s chest. Now and then his lean, 
scarred, well-muscled body twitched. He was dreaming of 
rats. Before long he would be acquainted with bigger game. 

As for Jerry, he was killing buffalo, shooting them with a 
Sharps’ fifty set in the crotch of a forked stick. The accuracy 
of his aim was astounding. Things go that way in dreams. 
And Beaver Bill Lyman was praising him. 

“Kit hisse’f c’udn’t do better than thet, son. You’re a reg’- 
lar Buffaler Boy.” 

That part of his dreams remained clear when Pete stirred, 
just before dawn. Jerry got up, rubbing his eyes. 

“Buffalo Boy!” That was going to be his name. 


T WAS not every dog, no matter what his breed and pedi- 
gree, that would have tackled that trip across the Arkansas 
and down to the Cimarron. There were real dangers and real 
terrors along the way, known and unknown—for Pete was @ 
Westerner—he had been on trek before—but there was a 
valiant and adventurous heart beating between the ribs under 
that yellow hide. Yellow it might be, though oftener it was 
gray until they got away from the dusty plains, but it was not 
the color of cowardice so far as Pete was concerned. 

He might not have wisdom, but he had sagacity, and there 
was a line understanding as well as a mighty friendship between 
him and Jerry. Love bridged the gaps that intellect might 
have filled. Where Jerry went, he went. In Pete’s heart 
there had originally been friendship for all humanity and, 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


though he had been often mistreated, the source was still there. 
But he was wary. He sensed that Jerry was running away, 
with him as a companion, from uncongenial surroundings and 
he knew that it was a matter of some hazard and concealment. 

Jerry had been right about the wagons being laden by 
nightfall. He had kept Pete shut up in the loft all day for fear 
of the cook who, true to his threat, had brought a gun with him 
to work. That imprisonment told Pete’s quick wits that 
something was afoot and that caution was necessary. He 
sensed also the spirit that had been aroused in Jerry, caught 
the contagion of it, and when Jerry arrived with food and water 
for him he lay still after he had eaten, while Jerry listened to 
a final conference between the leaders of the expedition. 

Rath and Wright had joined up. They had all tried to keep 
it quiet, not wanting too much competition. One name was 
mentioned doubtfully—that of Carey—‘‘ Kiowa” Carey. He 
had picked up information somewhere and announced his 
intention of going along. He was not a hunter, but a skinner, 
good at his trade but not well liked, inclined to be quarrelsome. 
Jerry listened to a debate concerning him. 

“Reckon we’ll hev’ to take him,” said an older man, ‘‘Old 
Man” Keeler, they called him. ‘Otherwise he’ll spill the 
beans. He’s a good skinner but I don’t want him in my 
outfit. Squaw man.” 

“Thet ain’t the worst agen him,” said Beaver Bill. “I’ve 
known a sight of fine squaws. Faithful. Kit Carson married 
one for his first wife an’ he allus spoke well of her. But 
this Carey didn’t treat his none too well. Kiowa, she was, 
thet’s how he got his name. He beat her up till even she 
w’udn’t stand fer it an’ went back to her tribe. The Kiowas 
ain’t got much use fer him, but I hear he’s figgerin’ on gittin’ 
him a squaw from the Comanches, or was. He’s lived in their 
wickiups off an’ on. I don’t want to call any white man a 
renegade but I’d watch out fer Carey if I was you. It ain’t my 
bis’ness. I ain’t goin’ erlong with you.” 

In the end they decided to accept the man for fear he might 
give out the news. There were Civil War veterans in Dodge 
City who were breaking into the hide-hunting game, esteeming 
themselves good shots; but these men were old-timers, experts, 
they did not want amateurs spoiling the “‘stands,” driving the 
buffalo too far south ‘oy clumsy tactics. 

Jerry heard them discussing the line of 
march. Nineteen wagons in all, carrying 
supplies, many of them, most of them the 
property of the hunters. “Old Man” 
Keeler was to be trainmaster, leading the 
caravan. Hanrahan’s wagon, laden with 
rough fixtures and supplies, was to bring 
up the rear. 

It was in this wagon Jerry decided to 
stow away, to hide in the prairie schooner 
that would voyage, white-tilted, across the 
plains. He knew that there would be none 
riding back of that line of slow-moving 
freight, in the dust that would roll up behind 
it like a cloud, making “‘sky-sign,”’ advertis- 
ing their progress. 

It was midnight when he crept down 
after they had all gone up-town. They 
would breakfast when they reached the 
river, starting at dawn. Jerry would 
be away before the cook found out that 
he was missing, the stove unlit. He did not 
believe anyone would think he had gone 
with the outfit, if their exodus was im- 
mediately discovered. Hanrahan’s wagon, 
with several others, had been loaded else- 
where and had come to the corral rendez- 
vous after dark. Leonard and Myers and 
Rath and Wright had not abandoned their 
Dodge City stores, but made arrangements 
for others to carry them on. 


ERRY found the wagon, stowed there 

his sacking, his precious bottles of water, 
bread and meat and a pan for Pete to drink 
out of. And then he had a long talk with 
his pal. He knew Pete would follow, if he 
did not forbid him, and he tried to make 
him understand. Pete licked his face at 
last as if he did and Jerry clambered in and 
drew tight the cord that gathered close the 
rear canvas. Here was the real risk. If 
Hanrahan looked into the wagon, decided 
to put something else in it or shift the load, 
Jerry saw himself ignominiously hauled out, 
the trip lost. He lay there with a beating 
heart as he heard men and horses arriving, 
moving about the corrals with lanterns, 
talking in low voices, hitching the mules to 
the wagons. 

He was worried about Pete. If Pete 
didn’t come along he didn’t just know what 
he would do. And he knew that Pete was 
a little puzzled at his behavior. He had 
whimpered a bit after Jerry climbed in the 
wagon but quieted down when Jerry spoke 
to him. There was a subtle hint of con- 
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spiracy and adventure between them. Pete had no idea of 
being left behind and Jerry none of deserting him. Such 
matters do not always call for words. 

Pete lay perdu while the caravan made up. The moon 
sank, the false dawn made the stars blink, the sky began to 
gray and the wind to rise. 

He knew where Jerry was, no fear of that. He was going to 
keep that wagon in sight however far off prudence bade him 
trail. Yellow hide and heart of gold, he knew that Jerry 
was his pal and would never betray him. 

The corral gate creaked and the train started. Most of the 
teams were mules, part horses, six to a wagon. They did not 
expect to make more than twenty miles a day, a week to where 
they would rebuild Adobe Walls as a depot and the hunters 
and their outfits scatter out to make their kill and every so 
often bring back their loads of green hides to the stores and, 
after a day or so of rest and amusement, start out again. 

Pete watched them go. Hanrahan’s wagon was the last and 
he saw Jerry looking through the puckered canvas. He 
waited till the dust began to rise and then he followed. 


HEY were off! It was spring but there were few signs of 

it on the arid prairie. It was better when they reached the 
river and made their first meal. The smell of coffee and bacon 
was tantalizing to Jerry. He liked good things to eat, but he 
munched away at a sandwich and drank from a bottle of water. 
It was fairly cold, though it would get tepid after a while. 
He reckoned he could last until the third day and then dis- 
cover himself. He was sorry Beaver Bill was not along, but he 
had made up his mind that several of the voices sounded as if 
their owners might be sympathetic. He was not so young 
after all, nearly sixteen, and, at that age, Kit Carson was a 
full-fledged trailsman and Indian fighter. 

The wagons rolled through the shallow waters of the ford, 
bumped on up the bank, jolted over the rough prairie. The 
dust rose like a cloud. He could see nothing of Pete but—they 
were on their way. He hugged himself, thrilled, exultant to 
get clear from that broiling kitchen, from the drudgery, the 
harsh usage. Indians, buffalo! Buffalo Boy! 

Pete trailed. He chased prairie dogs, as he had chased them 
before, always futilely. He drank at the river and, a little 








“Where'd you come from an’ what air you doin’ here?” 
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before noon, he flushed a prairie hen foolishly running too far 
before it took wing. It was not much of a prize. Pete got a 
distinct disappointment. The bird was ancient and its flesh 
resembled nothing so much as hard rubber strongly im- 
pregnated with sage. Later on, resting for a while on the top 
of a rise, his eyes on the cloud of dust ahead with which he 
could easily catch up any time be wanted, he heard a rattling 
whirr as he got up, and he leaped sidewise. 

He knew snakes. Hated them. Old instincts stirred in him 
and he knew that men always killed them on sight. He saw 
the coiled rattler with its diamonded back, its raised crest and 
flat, vicious head, and he stayed not on the order of his going. 
He drank again later on. Then he scared a jack-rabbit, leaping 
off with great ears erect. Pete was hungry now and he despised 
—for a time—the speed of the hare. Wiser, sadder, a trifle 
humiliated, he gave up the chase, resentful at sight of the ‘‘jack” 
seated on a swell, looking back at him, wriggling its nose. 

At sunset the caravan camped on a Icop of the river. There 
was not much danger of Indian attack. The troop at Dodge 
City was too close, but Old Man Keeler ordered them into 
formation, an oval, where the pole of one wagon extended 
beneath the body of another, with the camp-fires lit in the 
middle space 

Once more the odor of cooking mocked Jerry and wafted itself 
teasingly to the nostrils of Pete, coming in as close as he dared. 
Jerry heard the voice of a woman, Mrs. Olds, and liked it. 
Presently the strident sound of a fiddle, ‘Money Musk,” 
“Turkey in the Straw.” Some one sang a song. They were 
a jovial set, if rough. Some might sleep in their wagons, 
he supposed, the rest under blankets in the oval of the wagons. 
It grew very dark and quiet. The glow of the fire lessened 
through the screen of the wagon tilt. He wondered where 
Pete was. He knew Pete would find him all right—if he had not 
turned back. 

Presently he could stand it no longer and he loosened the 
draw-cord and cautiously thrust out his head, like a turtle’s. 
The moonlight cast the shadows of the wagons on the ground; 
the stars were brilliant. The wind had ceased and the air held 
pungent, stirring blends of herbs. All about the low fires 
the sleepers lay in their blankets like the spokes of wheels, 
motionless. Some of them snored. 

Jerry peered round for Pete. He decided 
to risk getting out of the wagon, he would 
have to, anyway, to give Pete his water. 
He did not dare to whistle. He looked 
about him anxiously and then a form came 
gliding out of the willow scrub and rushed 
up to him, leaping and frisking, hurling a 
muscular body at him ina frenzy of delight 
that Jerry calmed as best he could before 
anyone should awaken. He gave Pete a 
panful of water from one of his bottles and 
Pete lapped it up eagerly, after he had 
gulped down the meat. Then they sat 
together in the shadow, Jerry’s back to the 
wagon wheel, his arms about the dog, his 
hands caressing him, talking to him in 
whispers while Pete snuggled close. 

He looked wistfully up as Jerry climbed 
back at last into the wagon with the empty 
pan and, after a farewell glance and wave 
of his hand, disappeared. Pete couldn’t 
quite make it out, it was not exactly a 
game, but it was a project in which he must 
do his share, and now he understood what 
was demanded of him. 

In some tall grass, with the instincts of 
his ancestors, he made himself a nest by 
turning round and round, and then settled 
down, body curved, nose between his fore- 
paws. An hour before dawn the howling of 
coyotes at the setting moon disturbed him 
and his ears pricked but he did not shift 
his position. He slept again, lightly, his 
ears and nostrils active sentinels. He 
stayed in covert until the caravan began to 
awaken and stir. He did not move until 
the wagons were well on their way and then 
he stretched, yawned and followed. 

Somewhere in his subconsciousness was 
an intuition that it would be wise to keep 
out of sight on the prairie. Men were apt 
to shoot at anything they saw moving, 
that he knew, out of his own experience. 
Jerry had fed him well and he roved here 
and there, hoping to run across rabbits, 
cottontails, that could be jumped and run 
down. Not jack-rabbits! He held a feeling 
that the one he had chased had been laugh- 
ing at him when it wiggled its nose, and 
Pete, like most dogs, didn’t like to be 
laughed at. 

The wagons did not stop long at noon, the 
men being anxious to reach a stream by sun- 
down. Pete lay ona rise and watched them, 
hoping to catch a glimpse of Jerry, though 
he knew that Jerry was hiding for some 

(Continued on page 49) 
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My Flight Across the Atlantic 


By Commander Richard E. Byrd 





Commander Richard E. Byrd, one of the greatest living 
explorers—a true scout 


HEN our preparations for 
the transatlantic flight 
were all made, we decided 
to wait until Colonel 
Lindbergh returned and to take part in 
the reception to him. I was glad that 
he was the first to fly from New York 
to Paris, for he succeeded in arousing 
an interest in aviation probably as no 
other flight could have done. After 
the reception, at the first report of fair- 
weather conditions, we took off. We 
were not waiting for ideal conditions. 
The flight of the America was a 
scientific expedition. In every new 
endeavor information has to be added 
to information until this combined 
knowledge turns what once was a 
hazardous enterprise into a common- 
place, everyday undertaking. In the 
matter of long transoceanic flights we 
are at the beginning. Alcock, Lind- 
bergh, Chamberlin showed that the 
North Atlantic could be flown. The 








The giant tri-motored plane before the ‘hop 


This article by Commander Byrd has 
been made possible through the 
courtesy of the National Geographic 
Magazine which is publishing, in its 
September issue, under an agree- 
ment giving it the exclusive first 
magazine rights, Commander Byrd’s 
complete narrative of his adventurous 
air voyage, together with his full 
report of his important scientific 
findings and his predictions for the 
future of transAtlantic air travel.— 
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landing in the sea we could 
have emptied them in a 
minute and, being airtight, 
they would have buoyed the 
plane until we could pump 
up our rubber boat. We were 
equipped with a radio, both 
for sending and receiving, 
and it proved of the greatest 
utility. Although while fly- 
ing across the ocean for 
nearly nineteen hours we saw 
neither land, sea, sky nor 
ship, there was never a 
minute in that entire period 
when some station was not 
receiving our automatic sig- 
nals. When it was im- 
possible because of weather 
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Wright Whirlwind motors in the Spirit 
of St. Louis and the Columbia 
showed that we had a depend- 
able engine capable of the 
tremendous strain. But it was 
still necessary to secure primary 
data regarding the air conditions, 
types of planes and accommoda- 
tion, safety devices and other 
information—approximating as 
near as possible conditions under 
which such commercial flights 
would be undertaken—before 
long ocean voyages can become 
a regular service. In her con- 
struction and with her equip- 
ment, the America was ideally 
constituted to do such pioneering. 


Factors of Safety 

The most careful consideration 
was, therefore, given to factors 
of safety, for these would be of 
prime importance in a commercial 
undertaking. The America was 
equipped with three engines, any 
two of which would have kept 
her in the air with a load of ten 
thousand pounds. We carried a collapsible rubber boat with 
oars, which we had tested for its seaworthiness. Our tanks 
were equipped with dump valves so that in case of forced 





The unsung hero of all these flights. 


Lieutenant Noville, Acosta and Com- 
mander Byrd inspect the safety 
appliances taken on the trip 


conditions to take any bearings, 
Lieutenant Noville’s radio ex- 
changes with two ships giving him 
their positions, enabled me by 
drawing two lines on my chart, 
from the direction of the ship in 
the direction of the plane to place 
our position, which would be 
exactly on the point at which the 
lines crossed. 


The Take-Off 

One of the greatest dangers of a 
flight with such a heavy load as 
the America carried is the take-off. 
Runways in which such ships can 
take off, built of concrete, are a 
necessary development for long- 
distance flying. I had examined 
every inch of the runway on 
Roosevelt Field, and had taken 
every precaution to guard against 
accident. To give the America 
a little added speed at the start, we 
built a little hill at the top of which the America had been 
moored, and when we took off in the early morning of June 
29th, it helped us as much as seven or eight hundred added 


The efficient 
Wright Whirlwind motor that never failed 











The “America” takes the air 


As it was, the mile of 
runway we had was not any too long, leaving a margin of 
safety. One of the improvements that will be made in airfields 


feet on the runway would have done. 


is the use of such inclines. They could be placed on wheels 
and moved as may be required so that the pilot could take 
off into the wind. We were unable to take off one day, be- 
cause of the danger of a cross wind. Such a wind could easily 
turn over a heavily loaded plane, resulting in a bad crash. 

The America went into the air in forty-eight seconds, after 
a run of 3,268 feet. This was a remarkable accomplishment, 
for the plane weighed about 15,000 pounds. We had 1,300 
gallons of gasoline. Of course, we could have taken much 
more gas, if we had not taken the emergency equipment, mail, 
food and medical supplies, and cut our personnel down to two 
men. But, as I said, it was important that we provide for 
every emergency as the transatlantic commercial plane of the 
future would have to do. 


The First Day 

It rained just before we took off at 5:24, and it was thick 
and drizzly until 8:30. One of the problems of aviation is 
keeping such a heavy load in the air, and for the first few 
hours we chose our altitude for safety rather than speed. 
After that the weather up until Newfoundland was clear, 
although there were some rough bits over Nova Scotia. We 
had an opportunity while on this lap to get data as to what 
altitudes it was best to fly at to take advantage of the wind. 
Remember that a good following wind on a journey as long as 
this could add as much as 800 miles to the cruising radius 
of the plane, and that the factor of safety that our three 
engines gave us decreased our cruising radius because it is less 
compact and affords greater resistance than a one-engine plane. 

We had three scares during that first day. Right near the 
start there was difficulty in making the plane lift, and we were 
afraid that it would be necessary for us to dump half of our 
gasoline and return. Actually Lieutenant Noville was all ready 
to dump one of the tanks when at the crucial moment the 
plane began to lift! 

Our second scare was over Newfoundland. I noticed a big 
stream of oil floating aft on the deck. If it was due to a leak 
we would have been in a serious predicament. I recalled our 
North Pole experience and the miracle that saved us. I asked 
Noville, who was forward, to see what the cause was, and we 
were certainly glad to find that it was due to his spilling some 
oil while pouring it into the engines. 

Some time after leaving Newfoundland, I asked Noville 
to check up the gas consumption. On the figures he gave me 
we were burning forty-two gallons of gas an hour. If we had 
kept on at that rate and with any winds against us, it would 
have been impossible for us to reach the other side; especially 
if I did not succeed in picking up the northern side of the high- 
pressure area from which I hoped to get a following wind. I 
did not tell the boys this, but I was worried. I chanced 
everything on our weather map. We began to climb for the 
tail wind that would prove the charts’ value. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


In the Grip of the Fog 

That climb took us above the fog and clouds, just in time 
to see the sun dip in a blaze of glory, into the western fog 
banks. Now began our long struggle through the entire 
night to get out of the fog. Hour after hour we were flying 
blindly by our instruments, and I couldn’t help but admire the 
way in which Balchen and Acosta, who were relieving each 
other at the wheel, kept at their job. Our only contact with 
the world was the radio. Daylight, although we could not 
see the sun, was welcome. Sometimes the fog thickened so 
that we could hardly see the wing tips of the America. Oc- 
casionally the fog was so dense and wet that the water came 
dripping into our cabin. It was during this long period of 
fog that I checked up on the gas again, and found to my great 
relief that a mistake had been made and that we had enough 
for many hours’ flying. The tilt of the plane had shown a 
wrong reading of the gasoline gauges. Actually the con- 
sumption proved to be at the rate of about thirty gallons per 
hour for the entire flight. 

Flying between these layers of fog we saw some wonderful 
and awe-inspiring sights. Sometimes we looked down 
hundreds of feet into dark ominous valleys. At times the 


safety was of making a forced landing on water. So we swung 
around back. It was our only course, if I was not to jeopardize 
the lives of the crew, as well as the lives of the people on the 
ground, if we made such a landing. I accordingly set our 
course to go back over the amusement resort, and coming out 
of the fog we saw it several times. We circled around it 
without finding a landing-place. Noticing a revolving light 
some distance away, we made for it, hoping that its flashes 
would enable us to judge our distance when we came down. 
The light flashed too quickly, however, and proved useless for 
our purpose. I knew it was a perilous undertaking, for I 
had never heard of anybody landing on a pitch-dark night on 
water without a litht. 


The Landing 

Balchen was at the wheel. For navigation purposes we 
had bombs which would ignite on striking water and give us a 
light for a few minutes. Our gas was almost exhausted. 

We dropped a bomb and Balchen brought the plane down 
slowly, keeping up flying speed. He made what would have 
been, with pontoons, a good landing, but the land wheels 
striking the water were wrenched off the fuselage, the plane 

tore through the water and 











stopped with a crash. The 
whole plane began to fill with 
water. 

I was looking out of the 
window trying to judge our 
distance from the water. 
Noville says I was shot out 
of the window. I swam 
around and back to the 
window, shouting to Noville. 
But we had all been deafened 
by the roar of the engines! 
Noville was getting out of the 
window on the other sidc, 
and seeing he was safe Iswam 
forward to the cockpit reach- 
ing for Balchen. I found 
him disentangling himself, 








The end of the greatest battle in the air. 
The ‘“‘America”’ lands at Ver-sur-Mer 
France 


horizon looked like a mountain range. 
Occasionally the effect was an illusion 
of blue lakes and rivers against the gray 
clouds. 

Once or twice we found ice forming 
even on our engines and had to ma- 
neuver quickly out of this danger. 
We wondered what would have hap- 
pened if the ice formed on our propellers. 

Fog, rain, sleet for more than 
eighteen hours, but we were staking 
everything on our weather map in 
order to get the best following wind. 
This had led our course south of the 
route we had originally planned. 
Instead of steering for Ireland we aimed 
for Finisterre. We certainly were glad 
after hours of flying blind, to catch 
our sight of sca when nearing Brest, and to see the second 
sunset of our journey. 


Lost Over France 

We now began to receive radio messages from all directions. 
It seemed as if every radio station in Europe was wanting to 
talk to us. Setting our course for Paris I checked very 
carefully for the points of land we should see. We had 
traveled for more than 3,300 miles and there were only 300 
left to the end of our journey. It began to rain, darkness 
fell, and while it became more and more difficult, and finally 
impossible to check on the lights of the cities beneath us, I 
was so confident that when we saw some bright lights ahead 
of us, at about the time we should have reached Paris, I got 
Noville to send a radio message to Mr. Rodman Wanamaker 
that Paris was in sight. 

Imagine our astonishment to find when we reached the 
lights, that we were at some amusement resort on the water. 
Our compass had taken us in a circle instead of a straight line. 

It was a crucial moment, for our gas was naturally getting 
low. Imadea rapid calculatioa of our position and set another 
course to Paris. I checked the earth-induction compass with 
the magnetic compass and found they agreed. It was quite 
evident that some magnetic attraction either on the ship 
itself or on the land had swung us around in a circle. We 
kept to this course until we thought we were over Paris, but 
the weather conditions, if anything, were worse, and we could 
see nothing underneath us. We were told that they had 
heard our engines at Le Bourget with a sound intensifier, but 
we saw no lights or anything else that would give us an 
indication of exactly where we were or that would make a 
landing possible. 

If we kept on we would ha e been forced to make a landing 
in the darkness, should we miss Paris, and our only hope of 
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the voyage of the America proved that an airplane could stand 
up against anything but the worst storms. The America, 
designed by Mr. Anthony Fokker, will, I think, in all essential 
respects prove the forerunner of the transatlantic plane of the 
future. Our three Wright Whirlwind motors, each of two 
hundred twenty-five horse-power, beat flawlessly the entire 
forty-two hours. The radio proved that such equipment is 
absolutely essential to the safety of the regular transatlantic 
airplane when it does come. 

The difficult weather conditions did also give us data, which 
otherwise would not have been possible, on how to combat bad 
weather conditions. Because of the speed of the airplane the 
Crift is of the utmost importance when such a long journey is 
contemplated. If a navigator is not able to check his wind 
drift for a long period, he might find himself at the end of the 
journey, four or five hundred miles off his course. The flight 
of the America in eighteen hours of fog proved a plane’s 
position could, in such circumstances, be constantly checked 
by finding our bearings through the position of the ships 
received over the radio. 

We found that the strength of the winds increased up to 
1,500 feet and did not increase much after that until an 
altitude of 3,000 feet had been reached. Thereafter the 
strength of the wind seemed to increase with the altitude. 
We also found several occasions that, when the surface winds 
were from an easterly direction, by climbing 6,000 feet or so 
we could get a following wind. 

The wind in the storm areas of the north Atlantic travel 
counter-clockwise around the storm center when going from 
west to east. Flying on the southern side of this disturbance 
the navigator is helped by the wind, especially if he flies at a 
good altitude. In the high-pressure or good-weather areas 
the wind moves clockwise in the North Atlantic and by 
traveling on the north side considerable assistance could be 
gained from the winds. 

Data such as this are absolutely necessary to the commer- 
cial flier of tomorrow. Even storms will be made to shorten 
the distance he has to fly. 


Our Message of Good-will 
One of the chief hopes in which the expedition of the 





Commander Byrd’s navigating instruments. Left, the sun compass is inspected by Lieutenant Noville; center, Commander Rosendahl of the “ Los 


Angeles” helps adjust a drift indicator. Right, the sextant, the oldest of navigating instruments 





rather stunned 
from the impact of 
the landing. I 
yelled for Acosta 
and looked for him 
in the cabin. I was 
afraid that he 
might be pinned 
under the fuselage. 
It was very dark 
and we swam 
around shouting 
forhim. Presently 
Acosta, who also 








had been flung out = : 
of the plane, ap- 
peared, and I cer- 
tainly was glad to see him. 
Our emergency compartment on top of the plane had been 
placed there so that in the case of forced landing the top of it 
would remain clear of the water. Our calculations again 
proved accurate. Noville tore off the top, we got out the 
rubber boat, got on top of the wings, and pumped air into it. 
We were stiff and bruised, and this was rather a strain. The 
main tank, empty of gasoline, was buoying us up. Embarking 
on the boat we rowed ashore, carried it up the beach and set 
out for the nearest light of the village of Ver-sur-mer, which 
was some distance away. 


The Value of the Flight 
Because of the adverse conditions uncer which the flight 
of the America was made, we were able to demonstrate the 
practicability of transoceanic flights in a much more convincing 
way than if everything had been plain sailing. Tor one thing, 


What was left of the “Americ 


ides and waves had done their damage 


a” after t 


America was undertaken was that the flight would serve to 
foster the good-will between France and America which has 
existed for so many years. We carried a piece of bunting 
from which was made the original Betsy Ross flag, to present 
to the President of France, and in other ways we hoped to 
further cement the traditional friendship which has existed 
between these two countries. In this respect too, we were 
eminently successful, for the French people received us with a 
sincere cordiality, and showered upon us many kindnesses 
that betoken the friendship and esteem in which they hold 
the American people. I was glad that among the expressions 
of American good-will that I was able to convey to the French 
people was one of greetings from the Boy Scouts of America 
to the Boy Scouts of France. They are fine fellows, and it 
gave me a great deal of satisfaction to do this as one of the 
eighteen Honorary Scouts of the Boy Scouts of America, 
(Concluded on page 60) 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


A Pictograph Boomerang 


ROFESSOR REED let his eyes rove over the study 
hall, vibrant with the hushec murmur and rustling 
of ninety more or less busy students. His eyes 
reached Jimmy Hall and ceased to rove. Jimmy, 

better known as “Slats” because he was constructed along 
the general lines of a scare-crow left unfinished because of 
lack of material, was not causing any disturbance—yet. On 
the contrary, he was studying. But evidently the exploits of 
Caesar did not furnish the subject matter for his thoughtful 
mood. 

Mr. Reed had learned by experience that such an air of 
concentration on Jimmy’s part was usually the calm before 
the storm. Therefore, he kept his attention on the boy, who, 

‘ however, stared on unconscious of the honor being shown 
him. 

Suddenly a wide grin split Jimmy’s face and he half turned 
in his seat. So interested was he that he did not even glance 
toward the front of the room. 

“Tt’s coming now,” thought the 
teacher and he reached out to give 
a monitory tap with his pencil. 

But, having turned, Jimmy came 
to rest, his eyes fastened at a point 
across the room. The _ instructor 
withheld the tap but did not abate 
his watchfulness. 

It is a well known fact that a 
person being intently observed by 
another comes in time to be con- 
scious of such attention. Hence, a 
round, angelic face in the second seat 
of row one presently turned toward 
Jimmy. The face belonged to “The 
Owl,” whom his parents had chris- 
tened Reginald. 

Jimmy raised his 
right hand with his 
fingers spread, held it 
so a second, closed his 
hand, then lifted two fin- 
gers. “The Owl” studied 
the gesture thought- 
fully for a moment and 
lifted a closed left fist, 
glancing as he did 
so toward the “watch- 
tower,”’ or desk which 
the study hall teacher 
occupied. He found a 
pair of gray eyes ob- 
serving him from be- 
hind steel-rimmed 
glasses and turned hur- 
riedly to his book. 

Jimmy, warned, . 
picked up his neglected Caesar and buried himself 
in far-off Gaul. Mr. Reed, having recognized the 
signal, turned with a thoughtful frown toward 
some temporarily neglected work on his desk. 

The class bell shrilled and the corridors filled 
with noisy students moving to various class-rooms. 
In the main hall Jimmy met diminutive red-headed 
Lester Simmons and raised his hand in the same 
gesture he had given The Owl. “‘Red” grinned, shot 
his closed left fist into the air, and hurried on. 

Four more times that afternoon Jimmy repeated 
the signal and received the usual reply. Asa result, seven boys 
met shortly after four o’clock in the check-room of the gym. 

The seven constituted a picked group calling themselves 
“The Simple Seven,” and their avowed mission in life was 
to plan and put into execution various schemes for relieving 
the monotony of ordinary school routine. That Grove High 
was known as a “lively bunch” is sufficient evidence that 
“The Simple Seven” did not shirk their constitutional duties. 

“What’s up, Slats?” inquired Red. 

“Fellows, I’ve got a peach of a scheme doped out to put 
oné over on ‘Pa.’” 

“Pa” was Professor Reed, the history teacher, whom the 
students regularly disobeyed and imposed upon, but loved 
and, strange as it may seem, highly respected. 

The boys crowded eagerly about, for Slat’s ideas were re- 
spected. In fact, they had earned for him the coveted post 
of “Chief Simpleton,” the captain of The Simple Seven. 

“T got the idea from his lectures on Indian picture writing,” 
explained Slats. ‘‘We’ll sneak up to Picture Rocks and make 
a picture of our own, then ask Pa to explain it to us.” 

““What’ll we make?” queried The Owl. 


By Floyd R. Barber 
Illustrated by Bert Salg 
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“Well, I’ve got a picture thought out to indicate some 
buried relics or something like that. We can use some arrows 
to indicate direction and carve a tree or something to show 
where the junk is buricd.” 

“Listens good,” commented The Owl,” but s’pose he figgers 
the thing out.” 

“That’s the joke. We want to make it so plain he can’t 
help but get it. We'll bury a note or something for him to 
find. Wouldn’t be any fun unless he knows he’s stung.” 

“That’s great,’’ squeaked “Pipes” Herron. “But won’t 
it make him sore? I can’t take any chances on my Social 
Sci grade this period. I just barely got through last time.” 

“T think not,” answered Slats. ‘‘He’s a good sport and 
he’ll get as much fun out of it as anybody.” 


HIS clinched the matter and the boys elected Slats and 
The Owl to do the work. All pledged secrecy and dis- 
banded except the two selected artists, who remained together 
to work out the details. 
Thus it happened that the following Saturday found two 
cold-chisel specialists busily employed carving certain sym- 






bolic lines on the face of an obiong boulder lying at one side 
of the tiny cliff-walled valley wherein lay the Picture Rocks. 
They were solemn, as befitted budding scientists in the 
process of adding to the world’s mysteries, if not to its store 
of knowledge. 

For an hour or more the ringing of steel and occasional 
questions and comments were the only sounds flung back by 
the listening cliffs. Then, the carving finished, the boys 

vigorously scrubbec dirt and rubbish over the 


— face of the rock until the picture was properly 
a “aged.” Satisfied with its appearance at last, 
\ they picked up a spade and small oblong wooden 
y box and started toward a lone pine at the 
PA) upper end of the valley. 


re Slats snickered, a habit he had which he 

i a seemed unable to control at critical times and 

Y ad which had earned for him many a demerit, only 
a few of which, however, were undeserved. 

““Won’t Prof’s eyes pop open when he sees an 
ancient treasure buried in a shiny new box?” 

The Owl didn’t answer, but his face grew 
quite sad as he trudged thoughtfully along 
toward their destination. 

They dug a shallow pit at the foot of the 
pine, placed the box therein, and carefully 
obliterated the traces of their disturbance by 

\ spreading a layer of pine needles and rubbish 
over the place. Then The Owl shouldered the 
shovel and waddled back down the gorge, 

\ Slats flapping along in his wake. 


ha’ T THE close of the next lecture Slats and The 
ie Owl approachéd the platform. The Owl’s 
ie ability to remain solemn under trying circum- 
stances earned him the honor of being spokes- 
man. 

“Mr. Reed,” said he importantly, “I and 
Slats found another rock picture in that little 
cove where all them pictured rocks are last 

/ Sunday.” 

The lecturer fathomed The Owl’s English and 
displayed interest. 

“That so?” he inquired. 

“Yes, Sir. Some arrows an’ a tree 
an’ some things we couldn’t make out.” 

“Well, well. Imustseeit. I thought 
I had seen every pictograph there. 
Are you sure it’s new?” 

“We're positive it’s new,” replied 
The Owl with solemn assurance. Be- 
hind him Slats started a snicker which 
he barely concealed by turning into a 
fairly respectable sneeze. The Owl 
only grew more solemn, which was his 
habit when tickled, his round moon 
face growing even sad under its shock 
of flaxen hair. He had found the habit worth 
cultivating, as it often averted unpleasant conse- 
quences when the cold finger of suspicion pointed 
to him as the probable source of any unusual dis- 
turbance in his vicinity. 

“You see,” continued the spokesman, “‘it’s on a 
big gray rock kinda in the mouth of a gorge like, 
an’ it’s been overlooked likely on account of bein’ 
sorta off to one side.” 

“Will you boys go with me Saturday and show 


me where it is?” 


“Sure, we'll go,’’ consented The Owl. 

“Then come to my house at eight and we'll drive out in 
the car.” 

Professor Reed finished packing his portable outfit and 
carried it to his room. As he left, Slats glared at The Owl. 

“You poor prune,” he said, “I can’t go with him to that 
rock. I’d laugh sure. Besides, the gang’s got to be in on 
this and if we all go he’s sure to catch on.” 

“Well, how will we manage it? - 

Slats thought a moment. 

“T’ll tell you. You go with Pa and I’ll round up the gang 
and get there early. Then we’ll hide close to the tree and 
when he digs up the box we’ll all jump out and give him the 
ha-ha.” 

“Yeah, an’ s’pose he catches on an’ don’t dig. Then I 
get the ha-ha. Not much.” 

“Aw, come on. You know you're the only one can put it 
over right. If he tumbles we'll all share the blame.” 

‘All right, I’ll do it on them conditions.” 

(Concluded on page 42) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


AMES WORTHINGTON TIBBS, on the afternoon 

of his third day at Randell College, set forth in search 

of wealth. To Jimmy wealth meant any sum above 

$204.50, that amount being the minimum necessary 
to carry him through the second semester of his Freshman 
year. The first semester was paid for; tuition, room rent, 
cammons, laboratory and athletic fees, books; and he had 
the munificent sum of $12.70 left over. His father had con- 
tributed $120, and Jimmy had earned the balance during the 
past two summers in the Vermont hayfields. 

Randell College attracts a great many boys whose circum- 
stances are similar to Jimmy’s, and so the latter was well 
aware that finding work in State Line was not going to be 
easy. Still, the town had close to 3,000 inhabitants and it 
seemed to him that, despite competition, he should be able 
to average $1.57 for each of the 130 working days intervening 
before the beginning of the second semester. 

He had registered at once at the Student Aid Bureau, but 
had expected little to result. And little had. Few good 
jobs were left for the Freshmen. He had investigated one 
offer of employment but had not availed himself of it. In 
return for daily care of grounds and furnace he was to receive, 
rent free, the use of one small room, unheated, on the third 
floor. Since he had already parted with $25 as half-year’s 
rent of Number 4o Dervise Hall, the offer held no temptation. 
He had cut one lawn over on “ Profs’ Row,” and had received 
seventy-five cents for it. Since, however, he had spent 
quite three-quarters of an hour tinkering with the lawn- 
mower he couldn’t consider the job a profitable one. Search 
for more lawns in need of attention was fruitless. He found 
a few, but in each case some other 
student held the contract for looking 
after them. 

At the end of five days—he had 
reached State Line three days before 
the beginning of the fall term—he had 
amassed the grand total of seventy- 
five cents, and therefore needed but 
$203.75 more! 

It was that rusty, dull, ill-adjusted 
lawn-mower that gave Jimmy the 
idea that he was now seeking to cash 
in on. Jimmy was a born mender. 
Back home, at Tibbs’ Landing, it was 
always he who made repairs on the 
engine which drove his father’s 
ferry, Belle of the Lake, over t» the 
New York shore and back, always 
he who conquered the eccentricities 
of the Ford car, the windmill pump, 
the kitchen clock or the mowing- 
machine. 

If some are born with silver spoons 
in their mouths, Jimmy must have 
been born with a screw-driver in his! 
If, Jimmy asked of himself, Professor 
Mays’ lawn-mower had needed re- 
pairing wasn’t it probable that other 
lawn-mowers did too? And not only 
lawn-mowers but all sorts of other 
things: clocks, locks, talking-ma- 
chines, typewriters, pots and pans, 
door-knobs, door-bells, sewing-ma- 
chines, stoves and patent washers! 
Of course he had never attempted 
repairs on some of these things, but 
he had firm faith in his ability. And 
he needed $203.75! 

Summer still lingered in New 
England, and the gardens along 
Profs’ Row were gay with late flowers 
as Jimmy began his career of Itinerant 
Mender. Methodically, he started 
with the first house on the street, 
but the maid who answered his ring 
was not only dull but suspicious, and 
closed the door on him before he had 
concluded his explanation. The next 
two houses were no more hospitable, 
and it wasn’t until he was nearly 
half-way along the curving, elm- 
shaded road that luck changed. 
Then it was Mrs. Clay who responded 
to the brisk summons of the béll and 
who observed the caller with mingled 
amusement and perplexity through 
the screen door, while a brisk voice 
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Jimmy Fixit 
By Ralph Henry Barbour 
Illustrated by Seymour Ball 


asked: “‘Anything to mend, ma’am?_ I do all kinds of 


repairing.” 


HAT the wife of Prof. Jeremiah Clay saw was a seven- 
teen-year-old youth, with a round, tanned face, slate- 

gray eyes, a tip-tilted, inquiring sort of nose, a straight, firm 
mouth and a round, firm chin, attired in a blue checked 
cotton shirt, shiny blue serge trousers that stopped well 
above the ankles, exhibiting expanses of wrinkled gray socks, 
and a pair of brown canvas “sneakers.”” A rather small, 
rather thin, yet compact, youth whose earnest gravity of 
countenance combined with his surprising attire and novel 
inquiry to increase the lady’s risibilities. She was not exactly 
what one would expect the wife of a Professor of Mathematics 
to be, for she was small, rather plump, very pretty and smil- 
ing; and she had a sense of humor that owed nothing to the 
propositions of Euclid. And she did what one would scarcely 
have expected any Professor’s wife to do; she giggled! Jimmy 
was, to say the least, disconcerted. 

‘“‘ Anything to mend?”’ she repeated. ‘Why, I don’t know. 
What sort of things?”’ 

‘‘Washing-machines, sewing-machines, talking-machines, 
locks, clocks, carpet-sweepers, tins, door-bells ‘ 





“Why, you must be very—very talented to be able to 
mend all those!”’ she said admiringly. ‘Are you in College?” 

“Yes, ma’am. Freshman.” 

“‘T hope you’re going to like it. Do you know my husband? 
He’s Doctor Clay, the head of the Mathematics Department. 
‘Old Jericho,’ you know.” 

‘“Ma’am!”’ gasped Jimmy. 





“Got to average a dollar and fifty-seven cents a day” 


“‘That’s what the students call him,”’ she-explained, laugh- 
ing at the boy’s surprise. ‘‘I don’t know why, but 
perhaps it’s because his name’s Jeremiah. What is your 
name?” 

‘James Tibbs, ma’am. That is, Jimmy, generally.” 

“That’s a very nice name. And so you mend sewing- 
machines and—and electric bells.” 

“’Most anything. I—I’m sort of handy. Got to earn 
some money, you see. Thought maybe I could find things to 
fix. Well, much obliged, ma’am. Guess I'll get along.” 

“Please don’t go yet. Sit down just a minute. I’d like to 
hear more about it.”” She came out on the little porch and 
Jimmy seated himself on the edge of a chair. “Do you know, 
I think it’s a splendid idea, Mr. Tibbs. I’m sure there must 
be lots and lots of things in State Line that need mending. 
Perhaps it will take you a little time, though, to establish 
yourself. You aren’t in need of the money right away, are 
you?” 

Jimmy had a suspicion that the lady secretly found him 
amusing, but she sounded kind and seemed interested; and 
almost before he realized it he was telling her about himself; 
about home and his people, about helping to run the ferry in 
summer and going to school in winter, about cutting wood 
and fishing through the ice, and everything. Jimmy wasn’t 
naturally loquacious, but Mrs. Clay just had to smile and ask 
a question and a fellow opened right up! Jimmy thought she 
was pretty nice. 

She told him she thought it was very fine and brave of him 
to work so hard to get the money for'college. 

‘I’m going to help you all I can by telling my friends about 
you. I suppose every household 
contains something that ought to be 
mended, if folks could just remember 
what it is; and where to find it! It 
would be nice, Mr. Tibbs, if you had 
some cards, though, don’t you think?” 

“Cards?” echoed Jimmy. 

“Yes, with your name and address 
on them, you know. You see I could 
leave them with my friends and 
when they needed something re- 
paired they could send for you.” 


IMMY considered. Cards would 

cost money. But he believed she 

was right. ‘How many do you think 
I ought to have?” he asked. 

“Oh, a hundred would do, I guess. 
I dare say I could distribute twenty- 
five or so. Then when you call at a 
house you ought always to leave one 
behind. One has to advertise, you 
know. If I were you I’d put one up 
in the Post Office on that board there, 
and I’d tack some around college.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Jimmy. ‘But 
a hundred cards! Geewhillikins! 
printing cost money! However, he 
disguised his uneasiness and asked, 
“Would I put anything on besides 
my name and where I room?” 

“T would. Something like—how 
would ‘I Mend Everything’ do?” 

“‘Guess that would be claiming too 
much,” said Jimmy with one of his 
infrequent smiles. His smiles turned 
his sober countenance into something 
quite different. You just had to like 
Jimmy a lot when he smiled. “Guess 
there’s a passel of things I can’t 
fix.” 

“Well, you mustn’t be too modest 
when it comes to advertising,’’ she 
laughed. “Still, perhaps something 
like ‘Repairs of All Kinds’ would do 
well. You wait a minute and I’ll get 
a piece of paper and we'll settle it 
right now.” She was back again 
almost at once. ‘You see, I have an 
idea,” she murmured, and then while 
Jimmy looked on with curiosity and 
very patent admiration the lady en- 
dured the throes of composition, 
frowning and erasing, smiling secretly 
and rewriting, until at last, in triumph, 
she handed him the result. This is 
what Jimmy read: 








James W. Tibbs 
40 Dervise Hall 
Repairs of All Kinds 

It’s nothing to me if you lose it or lend it, 

But if you should break it I surely can mend it. 
“Gee, that’s poetry!” exclaimed Jimmy. 
“Hardly that, but it’s rhyme,” she laughed. 

like it?” 

“It’s great! Gee, I’d never thought of having poetry! 
I—I’m awfully much obliged, ma’am.” 

“Nonsense. I wish I could help you more. And I wish I 
could think of something here that you could mend. But 
we don’t have a phonograph, and the sewing-machine is quite 
all right and—Oh, I wonder if you could mend a box!” 

“A box? Yes, ma’am, I guess I could fix it.” 

“It was my mother’s, and—But I’ll get it and let you see.” 
He heard her run lightly up an unseen stairway, and then, 
after a minute or two she was back. 


“Do you 


HE box proved to be some ten inches long, by six wide 

and four deep, of rosewood, with a border around the lid 
of alternating lozenges of ebony and some light-hued wood. 
Several of the lozenges were missing, a few more were split 
and the rosewood itself was chipped here and there. There 
was a small brass lock and an oval brass plate was set in the 
center of the cover. The latter was engraved with the initials 
“C. R. O.,” and the figures “1869.” When Mrs. Clay opened 
the box Jimmy 
saw that one of 
the tiny brass 
hinges had brok- 
en away, splinter- 
ing the wood. “It 
belonged to my 
grandmother Otis 
first,’’ said Mrs. 
Clay. “Then 
mother had it. 
She kept her 
trinkets in _ it. 
They’re here yet, 
yousee. She died 
not quite a year 
ago, Jimmy.” 

Jimmy made 
an inarticulate k 
sound that he ' 
hoped might be 
construed by the 
hearer as an ex- 
pression of polite 
sympathy. In the 
bottom of the 
black velvet lined 
box were a num- 
ber of {letters minus the envelopes, several small packets 
tied with faded ribbon, some yellowed newspaper clippings, 
a dented gold locket on a chain, some cards bearing faint 
writing and a red leather case which, opened, revealed misty 
likenesses of a pretty woman in an old-fashioned gown and 
a whiskered gentleman who held a high silk hat on his knees 
and looked extremely stern. ‘‘That was mother,” said Mrs. 
Clay softly. ‘And that was my father.” Jimmy cleared his 
throat. He noticed that the velvet lining of the lid was 
rumpled and uneven, as though it had become detached from 
the wood at some time, and been glued back by unskilled 
hands. Mrs. Clay dropped the cover gently down. 

“‘T thought perhaps you could somehow fix the hinge,”’ she 
said. “It’s broken the wood, but if you let a new piece in and 
pasted the lining back I think it would work, don’t you? I 
don’t suppose much could be done about the lid. The inlay 
pieces are lost.” 

“Guess I could fix the hinge, ma’am. Guess I could put 
some new veneer on there, too, if you wanted I should. That 
dark wood’s ebony and the other’s—well, it might be apple or 
it might be maple. Guess I could find something to match 
it pretty close.” 

“Oh, Jimmy, could you really? And will you? Please don’t 
mind if I call you ‘Jimmy.’ I’m quite an old woman, with a 
daughter almost as old as you.” 

“You don’t look that old!” blurted Jimmy. 
laughed and clapped her hands. 

“Oh, that was lovely, Jimmy!” 

Jimmy blushed and, to cover his embarrassment, said hur- 
riedly; ‘‘I’d have to take it away, though, to fix it, ma’am.” 

“Oh, would you? Couldn’t you possibly do it here? You 
see, I’d hate to have anything happen to it. But there, ’m 
sure I can trust it to you. I dare say you think I’m perfectly 
silly about it.”’ 

“No, ma’am, I don’t. 
here.” 

“T’d rather you would. And I’m not going to ask you how 
much you will charge, Jimmy, because I’m sure you won’t 
know until it’s done, and I want you to ask me every cent it’s 
worth. You will, won’t you?” 

**Guess it won’t cost you much,” muttered Jimmy. 

“But it should! And please call me Mrs. Clay. I like that 


se 


better than ‘ma’am’! 


He dejectedly marked another 
day off the calendar 


Mrs. Clay 


And I guess maybe I could fix it 


“Yes, ma’am—I mean, Mrs. Clay!” 

Mrs. Clay giggled again and Jimmy grinned and got up to 
go. “I’m much obliged to you,” he said gratefully. “Ill 
come around tomorrow about half-past three and fix the box.” 

“That will be lovely. Good-bye, Jimmy.” 

There was still time for more calls, and Jimmy doggedly 
went the length of the street and rang seven door bells, in each 
case presenting his inquiry to stolid or indifferent maids who 
usually shook their heads and said “‘ Not today.” Sometimes, 
though, they didn’t say anything, but just closed the door 
abruptly. Back in his room, he dejectedly marked another 
day off the calendar. 


HE next afternoon he was back at the little house on 
Profs’ Row. He realized now, after having seen all the 
others, that it was quite the least pretentious on the street 
and that, while the small yard was neatly kept and everything 
in sight was in good repair, the premises suggested that the 
occupant was in no better than modest circumstances. There 
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was a tiny garage at the back, but it was plain to be seen that 
it was not in use; and there was, too, a notable absence of 
such indications of comparative wealth as striped awnings 
and plants in gaudy tubs and wicker furniture on the porch, 
all of such things being evident in varying degrees about the 
other houses on the Row. Mentally Jimmy struck off another 
quarter of a dollar from the price he meant to ask Mrs. Clay. 
As a matter of fact, he would have mended that box for 
nothing at all if he could have done it. But he knew that 
Mrs. Clay would not consent to any such arrangement. 

His summons brought not the lady he expected but a young 
girl who greeted him with utter absence of shyness. ‘Oh, 
it’s Mr. Tibbs, isn’t it? Will you come in, or shall I bring the 
box to you? ‘Mother had to go out for a little while, but she 
will be back soon.” 

“‘T’Il—I guess I'd better do it out here,” stammered Jimmy. 
He had two sisters, but that fact didn’t seem to help him 
much now. He was relieved when the girl smiled and dis- 
appeared. He wished Mrs. Clay hadn’t left him in the lurch 
like this! 

“Here it is, Mr. Tibbs. I’ve taken everything out.” The 
girl was back again. She was, Jimmy concluded, nearly his 
his own age; perhaps sixteen to his almost eighteen. She 
was pretty, but, he loyally decided, not as pretty as her 
mother. He hoped she would go away and leave him to his 
task, but she didn’t. Instead, she pulled up one of the three 
wooden rockers which comprised the only furnishings of the 
porch and prepared to watch operations. Jimmy had seated 
himself on the edge of the porch and spread his materials 
out. Now he studied the rosewood box with frowning intent- 
ness, embarrassedly aware of the white skirt and pale yellow 
stockings and black-and-white sandals beyond. Gosh, why 
couldn’t she mind her own business? 

“You don’t mind if I watch, do you?” asked Emily Clay. 

Jimmy shook his head, Then, since the amenities surely 
required speech, he said: “‘ Ain’t much to see, though.” 

There was no answer to this, and he set to work. He had 
brought several small strips of wood veneer wheedled from 
the town’s one cabinet-maker, the tag ends of three sticks of 
solid shellac of various hues, a small bottle of raw linseed oil, 
a larger bottle of wax polish, and two pieces of water sand- 
paper and a tube of cement. His only tool was a highly- 
prized knife, one of the sort which will do about everything 
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save talk! However, it didn’t have to talk, for there was 
Emily, good-naturedly sacrificing a game of tennis farther 
down the Row in order to perform her mother’s task of enter- 
taining the strange youth with the queer clothes. 

“‘Mother’s simply nuts on that box,” she announced pres- 
ently with a chuckle. “It was grandmother’s, you know; 
and great-grandmother’s too. When I was a little tot grandma 
used to give me nickels from it. She always had some sprinkled 
around the bottom under all the letters and treasures. I 
guess I was kind of nuts on it myself then!” 

Jimmy applied cement to a small block of wood, carefully 
set it in place under the detached hinge and pressed it in 
place. 

“Yeah,” he said. 


” 


“Say, could you get me a flat-iron or 
something, Miss? 
“Yes, indeed.”” When she returned she announced; ‘‘My 
name is Emily; 
Em for short.” 

Jimmy swal- 
lowed. ‘‘Mine’s 
Jimmy,” he said 
huskily. 

‘*Yes, mother 
said it was, but I 
thought I'd bet- 
er not call you 
that at first. You 
might have 
thought I was 
fresh. Jimmy 
Tibbs. Gee, 
< that’s a ducky 
4 name, isn’t it?” 

“Good enough 
for me,” said 
Jimmy. “Any- 
way, it’s short. 
Don’t take much 
breath.” 

Emily laughed. 
“What’s that 
stuff?’’ she in- 
quired, leaning 
closer. 

“Shellac. I’m 
going to fill in 
those places with 
















it.” He matched 
the aged rose- 
wood, or very 


nearly, with one 
of the remnants. 
Then he scratch- 
ed the back of 
his head. ‘Gosh, 
I haven’t got any way to melt it!” He stared blankly 
at the girl. 

“T have,” she announced promptly. ‘‘You wait.” She 
was off again, and Jimmy stared after her with a new respect. 
At least, she knew how to help a fellow. And she was sort of 
friendly, too. It was a small metal contrivance that she 
brought back, a reservoir for alcohol and acotton wick. “It’s 
mother’s,” Emily chuckled. “I didn’t bring the curling-tongs!” 


IMMY grinned, found a match and lighted the lamp. 

Fortunately the warm afternoon was guiltless of wind 
and the blue flame burned steadily. Emily remained silent 
while he dexterously melted the shellac and filled, one after 
another, the tiny depressions here and there along the edges 
of the box. After that was done he went back to the patching 
again and conversation was renewed. His shyness was gone 
now and he and Emily got on very well. They discussed the 
college and its customs, and Jimmy learned much that he had 
not known. He learned, too, about all there was to learn of 
Miss Emily Mary Clay, for Emily was not particularly reti- 
cent, and in return Jimmy confided some more or less import- 
ant facts regarding the life and career to date of Mr. James 
Worthington Tibbs. 

Yes, indeed they got on beautifully; and one by one the 
missing lozenges of ebony or white mahogany—the cabinet- 
maker had been certain that the light wood was that— 
were replaced and the flat-iron was inched around the edge 
of the lid. When Mrs. Clay returned Jimmy was stowing 
his things away inside the box. 

“Got to let the cement dry and the shellac harden before 
I can finish it,” he explained. “I'll be around tomorrow. 
You’d better keep that flat-iron about where it is, I guess. 
There’s one of those pieces wants to curl up.” 

Emily took the box inside, gravely attentive to his instruc- 
tions, and Jimmy put his precious knife away, brushed the 
chips from his knees and arose. But he wasn’t to go yet, he 
discovered. Mrs. Clay wanted to know about the cards, for 
one thing. “I’ve spoken to several persons about you, 
Jimmy, and they were all very interested. Just as soon as 
the cards are ready you'll hear from them, I’m certain.” 

While Jimmy was trying to express his thanks Emily came 
forth again, tennis racket in hand, but, instead of going off, 

(Continued on page 52) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Lindbergh’s Own Story 


INDBERGH has said many times that the flight 
from New York to Paris was undertaken for the 
good of aviation. He would not consent to any 
exploitation of his fame except as he felt it would 

help the cause nearest to his 
heart. In his own story* which 
has just been published he has 
stuck to this resolution. In 
five scant pages he tells of his 
father and mother and his boy- 
hood. The rest of it is devoted 
to his flying experiences. 

We regret this frankly, for 
the story of Lindbergh’s boy- 
hood is the story of a Lone 
Scout, even though he was 
never a member of that or- 
ganization. With his dog he 
roamed the woods nei’ his 
home, learning many things 
that only such _ experience 
brings. He built his own boat 
and spent hours with it on a 
near-by lake. His first ad- 
venture in mechanics was a 
power-propelled ice-boat,which 
he made with his own hands. 
He had his own merit- 
badge program—automobiling, 
marksmanship, a dozen other 
things that served him well 
in the days when he became an 
airman, making long flights 
cross-country, with the neces- 
sity in the early days of con- 
stantly making minor repairs 
to his plane. 

We can but admire his 
resolution, his singleness of 
purpose. The only face he is 
willing to show the world is the 
face of Lindbergh the aviator. To tempting offers to do 
otherwise he has turned a deaf ear. He has refused steadily 
to answer any questions in regard to his “feelings” or his 
The public has come instinctively to feel that 





“ s ” 
emotions. 
even among heroes Lindbergh “‘is something different.” 


Five Crowded Years 


The story that Lind- 
bergh tells is a remark- 
able one. From the 
day he rode in to Lincoln 
on his motorcycle to 
receive his first instruc- 
tion, to the time when 
he landed in Paris was 
a little less. than five 
years and two months. 
In that time he had 
crowded into his life 
almost every experience 
that an aviator could 
have. In the two months he was at Lincoln he received 
eight hours instruction. In between he was barnstorming 
(going to small towns and taking people up for rides at $5), 
as wing-walking partner to the owner of a plane. He per- 
suaded the owner of the school to let him make a double 
parachute jump—the first he had made—and then swapped 
the balance of his instruction for a parachute and went barn- 
storming in Montana. Being unable to put up a bond for 
possible damage to the plane he never had a solo test. 

At the end of that season (October, 1922) he bought a boat 
for two dollars and attempted to make his way on the Yellow- 
stone River from Lewiston to Little Falls, Minn., via the 
Missouri! But the ramshackle boat could not stand the shal- 
low rapids, with the bottom tearing open the calked seams, 
and it finally sank. Lindbergh swapped the boat for a ride to 
the nearest railroad station, and made his way home by train 
and motorcycle. 


His First Plane 
Early next year he went to Georgia and for $500 bought a 
discarded army plane. Upto this time he had not made a 
flight alone. “I did not have sufficient money to pay for more 
instruction, so one day I taxied to one end of the field, opened 


*WE, by Charles A. Lindbergh. Putnam & Son, $2.50. 
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A Review 


By James E. West 


the throttle and started to take off. When the plane was about 
four feet off the ground, the right wing began to drop, so I 
decided that it was time to make a landing.” A friendly pilot 
gave him some instruction, and after a week of practicing solo, 
he started back for Minne- 
sota via Texas. He was 
told that the direct line 
from Americus, Ga., to 
Texas was “the worst flying 


army flying school. This he did and was instructed to present 
himself for examination in Rantoul, IIl., in January of the next 
year, 1924. In the meantime he continued his barnstorming, 
sometimes hardly covering expenses. He flew his way to 
Lambert Field, St. Louis, and there met an old friend, Bud 
Gurney. In the air races he took Gurney up for a parachute 
jump, and Gurney broke his arm in a fall. They sold their 
planes, with instruction, and Lindbergh taught both pur- 
chasers to fly. 








The Lone Eagle, as he appeared 

at New York recently. (Atright) 

Just before he stepped into the 
cabin for his epic flight 


Graduating 
from an Aero- 
nautical 
School, Lind- 
bergh (third 
from right) 
with the mem- 
bers of his 
class 


country in the South,” so that was 
the line he took, for he wanted to 
see what it looked like. If at his 
stopping places there were people 
who could be induced to ride with 
him at $5 the ride, he stayed until 
all who were willing were accom- 
modated. In this way he added 
something to his meager pocket- 
book. But the experience was 
invaluable—Lindbergh was learn- 
ing to fly across country, to steer 
by compass, to fly by night and 
many other things only a “‘rough- 
and-ready” experience such as this 
could have taught him. His recital 
of these adventures are brightened 
with frequent flashes of humor, and 
searching comment on the people. 
and terrain he encountered, and 
the Jenny (Curtiss Army Training Plane) he flew. He finished 
the year flying about Minnesota with his father, who was 
campaigning for Governor of that State. 

While barnstorming with his Jenny the next year, an army 
aviator advised him to apply for admission as a cadet in the 


Charles A. Lindbergh at the age of eight, with his 
father, Congressman Lindbergh 





An excellent photo of the 
“Spirit of St. Louis” 
laking off 


He took his examination, and while waiting for the result the 
owner of a Canadian Jenny invited him to fly to Florida and 
across to California. There was just enough barnstorming 
to pay expenses. Numerous adventures in this antiquated 
plane were cut short to allow Lindbergh to report at Brooks 
Field, San Antonio, to take up the course of army 
instruction, for which he had qualified in the preliminary 


examination. 
A Dream Comes True 


Flying antiquated Jennies, Lind- 
bergh had dreamed of having 
under him such powerful machines 
as only the army could offer him. 
With three hundred and twenty- 
five hours experience in the air, 
made up as it was of flying with 
ancient machines, under all kinds 
of conditions, it was a foregone 
conclusion that he would qualify 
in his preliminary training. He 
survived the first weeding-out 
process, and was sent on to Kelly 
Field for advanced flying instruc- 
tion. It was here that his early 
dreams were to come true, for the 
training required him to fly the 
finest and fastest machines. Only 
the men of real flying ability sur- 
vive the advanced training the 
army requires. Of Lindbergh’s 
class of 104 only 18 graduated. 
Apart from the book tests, and the 
high standard of marksmanship 
required, the army flyer comes out of this school a thorough 
master of plain and fancy flying, including every stunt 
in the airman’s bag of tricks—loops, spins, barrel rolls, 
Immelmans, wing-overs, reversements, besides the purely 

(Concluded on page 64) 
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The Singing Swamp 


By Raoul Fauconnier Whitfield 


TEVE MARTIN, his gray eyes upon the brown ones 
of Hugh Landon, smiled slightly. For several seconds 
he was silent, but when he spoke there was a ring in 
his voice. 

“Well, Hugh—what do you say? We may run into trouble 
—but we’ve done that before. You've heard Mr. Brace’s 
story. We’re within a hundred miles of that place now. We 
can fly the While Bird to the Manotee in an hour, and we 
can follow the stream until we come to——”’ 

“To the flats with the abandoned boat!” Hugh Landon 
interrupted enthusiastically. ‘I’m all for it, Steve!” 

Mr. Brace smiled, perhaps a trifle grimly. He addressed 
Steven Martin, Hugh’s older cousin, in a quiet tone. 

“Should be interesting,” he said slowly. ‘You'll hear tales 
—if you run into any Seminoles down there—strange tales 
about the Singing Swamp. And they’ll tell you this man 
Groot buried his stolen coin somewhere along the swamp. 
Scared—they say he was. So scared when the officers came 
along in a launch that he didn’t put up any fight. That was 
almost a month ago.” 

Steven Martin nodded. ‘We read about that robbery— 
before we started down here—remember, Hugh? This 
fellow Groot got into the Second National Bank, at White 
Falls. Papers said he got twenty-five thousand dollars—in 
bills.” 

| Mr. Brace nodded. “It happens,” he said quietly, “that 
I’m a director of the Second National. Groot got more than 
that amount. Around forty thousand. We were close on his 

‘trail; he put a deal across with the owner of an old motor-boat. 
We chased him down the Manotee, but we had engine trouble 
and then we had to look around all the small tributaries of 
that river. He must have been twelve hours ahead of us to- 
ward the finish. We were surprised to find the boat, high on 
the sand flats, near the Singing Swamp. Just how near—” 
Mr. Brace spread his hands—“ we never did discover.” 

~ Hugh Landon’s eyes were bright. He spoke in a level tone. 

“If the Seminoles have found the Singing Swamp—why 
hasn’t some white man got in there?’’ he asked. 

Mr. Brace smiled grimly. ‘We think Groot got in there,” 
he said in reply. “He was crazed with fear when he came 
running along the sand flats, late the night we camped by his 
abandoned boat. He wouldn’t talk, couldn’t talk much. 
But he’d seen something in there. Quite a few white men have 
tried to find the place. One or two have heard the sound 
of singing. And Groot heard it. He muttered about it in 
his broken sleep—when we took him away. But he never 
would talk.” 

“Not even now—in jail?” It was Steve 
Martin who asked the question. a 

Mr. Brace shook his head. ‘We've tried to ’ 
get him to talk—again and again. He’s done 
something with the money. But he swears he 
lost it near the Singing Swamp.” 

Steve Martin’s eyes met those of the younger 
adventurer. Steve was a veteran of the World 
War, a fine pilot. Because Hugh Landon’s 
parents trusted Steve—and knew that he could 
teach their husky son many things of the out- 
doors—they had allowed him to spend a part 
of his vacation on a trip to the Everglades in the 
White Bird, Steve’s seaplane. And now, as they 
camped on the banks of Lake Atocheebee, 
with the White Bird resting peacefully on the 
water ten yards away, they both thought of the 
adventure ahead. 

“I’m glad we met you, Mr. Brace,” Steve 
said suddenly. “I think we'll fly down toward 
the Singing Swamp. Perhaps we can see it from 
the air. If not, we'll search for the motor- 
boat on the sand flats—and then do a little 
hunting from that point. The Seminoles may 
be able to tell us something. We'll have two 
days in which to search.” 

Mr. Brace smiled. ‘I don’t have to warn you fellows 
to be careful,” he stated. ‘I know you will be. Let 
me tell you something else—if by any chance you find 
the money Groot stole—there’s a reward of five thou- 
sand dollars. I'll see that you get it.” 

Steve Martin nodded. ‘Guess we’re more interested 
in seeing a swamp that sings, Mr. Brace,” he stated. 
“But we'll keep our eyes open.” 

Mr. Brace rose from the camp-fire on the white sand, 
rifle in his right hand. He was shorter than Steve Martin, who 
was fair-haired and well-built. Hugh Landon was as tall as 
Mr. Brace, and finely built, too. 

“T’ll be getting back to camp,” Mr. Brace stated. “Hada 
good hunt—and I’m dead tired.. Just was about to turn in— 
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when I heard your plane’s engine. Well, hope you find the 
Singing Swamp! Luck!” 

He shook hands with both of them, moved along the sand 
toward the trail that would take him back to his camp. They 
watched him go, without speaking. It was Steve who broke 
the silence, after Mr. Brace had vanished from sight. 

“We'll get camp shipshape, Hugh—then pile in the blan- 
kets. We'll need plenty of sleep—have to be on the alert 
to-morrow.” 

Hugh Landon grinned. His eyes were shining. 

“The Manotee—to-morrow!”’ he muttered. ‘‘We’ll find the 
singing sound, Steve. Maybe we'll find the hidden money.” 

Steve laughed. “The Indians in the Glades are funny.” 


IGHTNING flashed vividly in the sky; the thunder boomed 
down above the roar of the White Bird’s engine. Seated 











































“Coming!” Steve called, his eyes on the brief-case 


side by side in the hull of the flying-boat, Steve and Hugh 
peered through their goggles, over the side. The Manotee was 
below—and the tropical storm was almost upon them. Steve 
cut the engine, moved the wheel sharply to correct for a sud- 
den wing-droop. The ship was on even keel again, except for 
her glide toward the water. 

The rain came with a fine fury—just as they were about to 
strike the surface of the Manotee. And, at the same second, 
Hugh saw it. Right in the path of their descent! 

“Log!” he screamed at Steve. “Look out for the——” 

His final words of warning were drowned as Steve shoved 
forward the throttle again, and the engine roared through the 
exhaust pipes. The wheel moved back in Steve’s grip—the 
White Bird roared over the floating object. 

Then the engine was cut again. The seaplane lost flying 
speed. Rain was beating back against their helmets and 
goggles, stinging their faces. The hull of the flying-boat 
struck the black water with a loud splash and a heavy jar. 
It wasn’t a perfect landing. The direction of the stream 
forced them to land cross-wind. 

But they were down—and Steve taxied slowly toward the lee 
shore. There was a stretch of white, blurred by the rain. 
Thunder was crashing above them, and the lightning was 
blinding. ‘ 

“Tf we'd hit that log—” Hugh started, but Steve inter- 
rupted him. 

“Alligator!” he shouted back, a faint smile playing about 
his tight lips. “Not a log!” 

Hugh Landon’s eyes widened. Then he grinned, too— 
in spite of the wind and driving rain of the storm. He had 
taken an alligator for a log! But not Steve; he was too wise 
to be fooled that way. 

The White Bird listed badly as she crept toward the lee 
shore. Her propeller won against the storm, however—and 
Steve let the hull run up on a slope of sand that almost seemed 
made to order for them. Then he cut the switch, and both of 
them climbed down. 

Steve stood on a wing surface and got the tarpaulin across 
the cockpit, keeping out the rain. There were weapons and 
food stored in that front cockpit—and they must be kept 
dry. The reserve gas was stored in a compartment back of the 
cockpit—gas and oil. 

The storm was on in all its fury now. The mangrove growth 
was bent low beneath the wind; the water of the Manotee was 
rough and even white. Lightning flashed continually, but a 
good deal of it was up in the clouds and not of the forked 
variety. The rain came in sheets. 

Steve leaped from a wing to the hull—and then to the 
sand of the sloping beach. He made a swift inspection, and 
then shouted to Hugh. 

“She’s beached good and tight. Jump down here in the lee 
of the hull!” 

Hugh jumped down, and the two of them crouched close 
to the gleaming wood of the White Bird’s hull, which was 
more than half out of the water. The 
rain was warm—and Hugh did not mind 
it at all. 

“Won’t last long!” Steve shouted 
above the din of the thunder. “And the 
sun will dry everything out in five or ten 
minutes!” 


UGH nodded. His little experience 
with tropical-land sun had taught 
him that such was the case. Storms were 
short and fierce—and five or ten minutes 
later there were few traces of them left. 
It was that way with thisone. The rain 
ceased suddenly; the wind died. The 
black clouds were gone from overhead, 
with the exception of a few ragged-edged 
ones. A hot sun beat down upon glisten- 
ing, green foliage. 

““We were lucky, at that,”’ Steve stated 
slowly. “Might have had a crash 
on that landing. I waited too long—but 
I figured we were near the spot——” 

He stopped abruptly as Hugh cried out, 
pointing along the sandy strip. Following 
Hugh’s gaze, Steve straightened, uttered 
an exclamation. Less than an eighth of 
a mile away, her bow slanting up from the 
white sand, and her stern low in the calm- 
ing, black water of the Manotee, was the 
abandoned motor craft! After a three- 
hour search, they had been forced down 
close to it, by the sharp storm! 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Hugh shouted excitedly. 
there and— 

“Steady, Huzh!’’ Steve’s voice was calm. ‘There 
may have been some real reason for Groot’s fear of the 
swamp to the north of this stream. That’s the boat, all 
right, but——”’ 

He walked slowly away from the White Bird, followed by 
Hugh Landon. The sun was beating down fiercely now. 

“Tt’s the boat—and this is the sandy strip that Mr. Brace 
told us about Hugh’s voice was raised. ‘‘I thought we’d 
missed it, but luck 


” 


“Come on! Let’s hurry down 


> 





was 

Hugh broke off. 
Steve whirled about 
suddenly, grasped the 
younger flier by the PRase 
arm. There was a _ 
hissing sound; it came 
from the right, from the 
green foliage beyond 
the Manotee. Some- 
thing streaked toward 
them, struck into the 
white sand _ several 
feet away with a low 
thud. A spear! 

In a flash Steve had 
his automatic from the 
holster under his left 
armpit. He stared 
at the vibrating shaft 
end of the spear. Then 
his eyes, narrowed 
grimly, went to the 
bright-colored foliage 
beyond. Hugh stood 
motionless, beside him. 

“Hello, in there!” 
Steve called steadily. 
“We're friends! It’s 
all right! Come out— 
show yourself!” 

Silerice. Hugh could 
feel his heart pound- 
ing beneath his khaki 
shirt. His right hand 
had gone instinctively 
to the hunting-knife, 
sheathed at his side. 

“Come out!” Steve 
called again. ‘‘We’re “TPs 
friends!”’ 

But there was only the scream of a pelican, over the river 
water. The shaft of the spear had ceased to vibrate; Steve 
regarded it with narrowed eyes, then spoke slowly. 

“Vou stay close to the White Bird, Hugh—if anything goes 
wrong shout as loudly as you can. I won’t go far—but I’m 
going to see who threw that spear!” 

Hugh Landon managed a smile. 

“Don’t get into the Singing Swamp,” he muttered. “T’ll 
watch the plane, all right. And there are two rifles aboard 
her.” 

“Ton’t use them,” Steve said quietly. ‘The Seminoles 
are naturally friendly. And if they aren’t, in this particular 
section of the Glades, we wouldn’t have much of a chance, 
even with the guns. There are too many of them, probably— 
and they know too much Glade craft. Wait for me—I won’t 
be long.” 

He went, crouched slightly, toward the foliage back of the 
sand strip. It was very thick, very green. Hugh watched 
him skirt along the edge of it for a short distance—then he 
vanished from sight. And Hugh Landon leaned against the 
hull of the ship, with his eyes on the jungle foliage—and waited. 

It seemed to him that he had been alone for an hour. He 
glanced at his wrist watch. Twenty minutes—Steve had been 
gone that long. Hugh smiled grimly. 

“Tf he’s leaving me out of the hunt for 

His muttering ceased instantly. A shot sounded, some 
distance away! Another! Then all was silent again, leaving 
Hugh straight and tense beside the White Bird’s hull. Steve’s 
Colt! He knew the sound of it. Steve was in trouble! 

Hugh Landon hesitated only,a few seconds, then ran toward 
the break in the foliage through which his pal had vanished. 
He gripped his hunting-knife in his right hand. It was not 
difficult to follow Steve’s trail through the growth. But 
almost immediately upon leaving the beach he was in swamp, 
in black water up almost to the tops of his boots. Mangrove 
growth was all about him. The heat was terrific, though the 
sun came through the twined foliage of the jungle only in spots. 
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UGH moved forward slowly but steadily. Once he 
found a bit of’cloth, torn from Steve’s shirt. Broken 
roots, footprints on the earth when there was earth above the 
water, aided him. He did not call out. And suddenly he was 
conscious of a cry that was steady; of a high, eerie screaming 
that seemed continuous. It wavered, rose and dropped in 
pitch, and as he went on it grew stronger. It was a discordant 
singing. At times it was almost a wail. 
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Hugh halted. ‘The Singing Swamp!” he muttered. “I’m 
getting nearer!” 

The growth about him seemed to be more dense now. 
The water came, at times, over his knees. In places he climbed 
over the black mangrove roots, twisted above the surface. 
The singing scream which seemed to come from some spot 
ahead was increasing steadily in volume. 

Then, suddenly, the growth was broken ahead of him. 
He was on fairly solid ground. There was a stream, and white 
beach similar to the one back by the Manotee. He stepped 





the boat—and this is the sandy strip that Mr. Brace told us aboutl” 


out from the growth cautiously, stared at three stilted, 
thatched huts—across the black, sluggish stream. 


HERE was movement behind him. A guttural voice 

cried out. Hugh whirled—too late! He was thrown to 
the sand heavily; strong hands gripped his arms, held his 
wrists behind him. As he struggled to regain his breath, a 
voice sounded close to his ears, harsh and swift. 

“No move—you! We got other, too. Chief Tommy—he 
say what do!” 

Hugh’s knife had been twisted from his grip. He lay motion- 
less; felt something binding his wrists back of him. And he 
was conscious, above all other things, of the steady song of the 
Singing Swamp. It was weird, frightening. 

Then he was jerked to his feet. There was sound from the 
growth. Hugh stared—then cried out. Steve Martin, 
a captor between two Seminoles, stepped to the sand. His 
eyes met Hugh’s—he managed a grin. 

“Came in when you heard the shots, eh?”” He frowned sud- 
denly. ‘You should have stayed by the plane, Hugh. Hear 
that screaming? That’s the mystery—and it isn’t one at all. 
Arookery! Bet there’s fifty thousand birds north of this little 
stream. And up in those tall gum-trees—aigrettes! Worth a 
lot of money, Hugh—the Seminoles snare them without de- 
stroying the plumage. That’s why——”’ 

He stopped. Both of them stared across the narrow stream. 
From one of the huts had come a tall Seminole, wearing the 
beaded jacket, the gay band in his dark hair. It was evident 
that he was the chief of the tribe in this section. He fixed his 
eyes upon Steve. 

“Why you come here?”’ he asked ina guttural tone. ‘Indian 
no like. Bad white man come here—he go crazy—run off.” 

The chief stopped. Steve was smiling at him, across the 
narrow stream. 

“We bring gifts,” he stated slowly. 
compass. We are friends of the Seminole Indian. 
harm.” 

The chief continued to frown. He was bronzed and well- 
built. He wore the long skirts worn by the other Seminoles. 
Suddenly he asked a question. 

“You give knife, compass—go ’way? No come back?” 

Steve breathed more easily. He nodded his head. 

““We go—no come back,” he agreed grimly. 


“A knife and a 
Do no 


The chief spoke sharply across the stream. The hands of 


both Steve and Hugh were freed. One Seminole picked up 
Hugh’s hunting-knife. Steve rubbed his wrists, then got a 
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small compass from his shirt pocket. He gave it to the 
nearest Seminole. 

The chief grunted, spoke the Indian language for several 
seconds. Then he addressed Steve again. 

“They take you back to White Wings,” he stated. ‘Short 
’way. You no come back.” 

Steve smiled. ‘The swamp’s yours,” he said slowly. “‘We 
no come back.” 

The chief raised a hand in salute, then turned abruptly 
away. A Seminole was wading the stream with the knife and 
compass. It was deep 
water, almost to his 
waist. Fine protection, 
Steve thought, for 
the aigrette-snarer’s 
camp. 

Two Seminoles, both 
carrying spears, re- 
mained beside them. 
One, with a motion of 
his browned hand, 
pointed back toward 
the Manotee, then led 
the way. The other 
waited for the two 
fliers to follow him. 


HEY started to- 

ward a wider, eas- 
ier path through the 
mangrove growth. A 
voice called from 
across the stream; the 
Indian behind them 


turned back. Steve 
spoke grimly. 
“Well—we know 


why the swamp sings. 
Thousands of _ai- 
grettes—and the In- 
dians don’t want 
strangers in here snar- 
ing the birds. That’s 
why they tossed that 
spear—look!”’ 

He pointed off the 
broken trail. A totem- 
pole, huge-headed and 
painted in ghastly col- 
ors, rose in the cleared 
space less than ten 
feet away. It seemed 
luminous in the semi-darkness of the jungle. There were clear- 
colored eyes, made of Glade stones. The shafted light struck 
down upon them, making them glitter, dance. 

The mouth was painted as wide open—white bones had 
been inserted for teeth, pointed at the edges. The effect of 
the thing was startling, hideous. 

Suddenly Hugh moved toward the totem-pole. Even as 
Steve called to him in a low tone he leaned down, shoved aside 
the foliage near the base of the image. His eyes had caught 
the gleam of brown leather. In a second he had it in his hand— 
an almost flat, small leather brief case. 

“You come—fast!” The voice of the leading Seminole came 
back to them. 

“Coming!” Steve called, his eyes on the brief case. Then 
he lowered his voice. “‘Get it under your shirt, Hugh. Groot’s 
stolen money, eh?” 

Steve’s voice was steady, but Hugh was shaken with 
excitement. 

“Don’t you see, Steve?” he whispered as they followed 
along the vine-arched trail. ‘“‘He’s come upon that totem- 
pole, suddenly—and he’s been attacked——” 

Steve shook his head. ‘‘ Wait until we get aboard the White 
Bird—and out in the stream!” he whispered. “It may be 
empty.” 

But Hugh shook his head. His fingers had felt something 
inside—forty thousand in large bills would take up little 
space. He was sure that they had the stolen money—Groot’s 
haul. The Seminoles had not found it. His heart was still 
beating fast when ‘they reached the sandy strip beside the 
Manotee, saw the flying-boat once more. The taller of the 
two Indians folded his arms, after pointing his spear into the 
white sand. 

“We good Indians,” he said slowly. ‘‘Other white man— 
him bad. Try shoot Chief Tommy Jack. Him get crazy— 
run ’way, after we make big scare. Him no good!” 

The singing of the birds in the rookery had died. Both 
Hugh and Steve felt suddenly very tired. They worked hard 
on the flying boat, got it shoved out into the black water 
of the Manotee. Seated side by side in the seat, Steve snapped 
the starting switch—the engine rumbled, throttled down. 

They drifted very slowly out from the white beach. The 
two Seminoles waved their spears; Steve and Hugh waved back 
at them. 

“Look in that bag!’ Steve’s voice was grim. “See if he 
| really did toss away——”’ 

(Concluded on page 26) 
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N a hollow scooped in the snow a fire blazed, lighting 
the face of young Don Murray, and shining on the dark 
cheeks and ¢hin of Johnny Lightfoot, the Cree, who had 
taken the long journey south from Great Bear Lake to 

fetch home this son of old Donald Murray, free-trader at 
Fort o’ the Bear. 

They had devoured their supper, hungry as wolves, and 
young Don lay on the fir branches cut for beds, dreamy-eyed 
as he watched the play of flame glow and moon silver on lake 
ice that was too slushy to bear their weight, too thick for the 
canoe which the Cree had cached there in the autumn. 

Young Murray was past his first rebellion at returning to 
the northern wilderness, yet hope died hard. Five years of 
schooling outside had weaned him from any lingering feeling 
of duty toward the lonely fortress where his father still kept 
active command over his men. Don Murray had definitely 
decided on a career outside, had taken honors in medicine and 
surgery. Then, on the night of his class “‘jinks,’” came the 
Cree with word that old Donald had been stricken and wanted 
his son at home to take his place. 


Speeding north to the end of steel, they had continued the , 


trail on snowshoes. Now they were in moccasins, wading 
often knee deep in the day’s melted slush, a bitter trail, yet 
the Cree found in the boy from outside a courage as intrepid 
as his own when they faced winds more to be feared in high 
latitudes than the terrible cold. The hardest thing for young 
Murray to bear just now was the silence of his companion and 
a keenly appraising gaze which he encountered whenever his 
eyes met those of Johnny Lightfoot. That stare was on his 
nerves. Even now as he lay beside the fire, thinking of home, 
of fires and feasts and the welcome of his father, he was jerked 
from musing by that unwinking, analytic gaze. 

“For Pete’s sake, Johnny, what’s wrong about me?” he 
began. “You've given me the stony stare until I feel warped 
and wicked.” 

Don turned on his stomach, stared a moment at the lake 
ice, then dropped his forehead on his wrists. He did not want 
to gonorth. Already the loneliness was reaching for him. He 
was carving his niche outside. It was not fair to give him this 
taste of achievement, then drag him back to the wilderness. 
And something was wrong. The Cree’s eyes searched, but 
answered none of his own questing glances. 

Johnny Lightfoot had seen the youngster’s fingers clawing 
at the cleared earth, sensed the battle fought silently. Then 
he spoke. 

“The men at Fort o’ the Bear have fun with pictures you 
sent,” he said in his correct mission-school English. ‘They 
laugh.” 

Young Donald’s head lifted. 
grunt. 

“But I,” went on the Cree, “have played quarterback. 
Football is a man’s game, outside. The game with the gut- 
string bat.” 

“Tennis,” supplied the boy crisply, gaining his first under- 
standing of a warning. : 

“Tt is also a man’s game—outside.”’ 

“T’d say so,” commented Don. 

“The play acting,” the Cree spoke slowly, choosing his 
words. ‘“‘My people dress very fine for their tribal dances. 
It may be that play-acting is also a man’s game outside.” 

“Tget you.” Young Don was lifting his body on one elbow. 
“They think by the kodak snaps I sent that I’m a boob, a 
sissy.” 

“ But this trail in winter is also a man’s game,”’ went on the 


He gave a disdainful 


Cree. “I give you the name they called the boy who went 
outside five summers ago—Donald, son of Donald!” ' 

Don’s body sagged on the moss. So that was the mys- 
tery. They thought‘by pictures he had sent in a boy’s pride 
that school was making a milksop of man material. He was 
a fool to go farther, only that his father had sent for him. 
Then as he lay limp, teeth denting his underlip, rebellion fight- 
ing the trail ahead, he saw a way to return. He had only to 
live up to their appraisal of him by those pictures in tennis 
flannels and fancy dress of the college jinxes, to forge his own 
longing to return into reality. 

Johnny Lightfoot saw the change over him when they took 
trail again. It was not the languorous drowse of seasonal 
warmth which weighted Don’s feet, although spring had al- 
ready flung her flowers and dancing leaves in the forest. The 
coats of ptarmigan and rabbit were thinner and darker. The 
honk of wild geese flying north troubled the dawn with lonely 
sounds. There was water on the trail of the kit-fox, and before 
the journey ended, warm rain floods lifted pan ice of the lake 
and sent it crashing sea-ward down the MacKenzie. 

Sergeant Bremmer of the Royal Northwest, who had left 
the post two weeks after Don and the Cree had passed, caught 
up with them and laughed at their lagging steps. 

‘Time you got north,” hesaid. ‘“‘You’resoft, Don. Bring 
all your playthings?” The officer reached for his arm and 
gripped his flesh, then thumped Don’s chest. Blood warmed 
the boy’s cheeks but his lips were tight shut. They could all 
have their fun, he wanted only the game of skill he had left 
behind. Sergeant Bremmer left them on long strides, laughing 
as he went, but the Cree’s eyes searched the boy’s face, then 
turned to the trail. 


N SIGHT of the Fort, Indians, trappers, squaws, and pa- 
pooses, all clad in their gaudiest attire of red shirts, 
knitted leggins, beaded garters and painted feathers made a 
path of color from the post gates to the river where old Donald 
waited with white head held high. 

“Get back,” he snarled to Tenny Gouley, on whose shoulder 
he had leaned for 
that walk to the 
river landing. 
“Get back! Let 
me meet my son 
as a man!” 

Don ran that 
last quarter mile. 
The old man’s 
hands went out 
and held him 
while their eyes 
met. Again that 
look of appraisal 
troubled the boy. 
His throat ached 
that even his Dad 
looked . to see 
signs of physical 
flabbiness before 
a word of wel- 
come was uttered. 
These years of 
his absence had raised a barrier between the son who wanted 
his career outside and the father who had been caught and 


_ broken by age and the fight of the north. Then came the 






“You're silk! You shame me before my men” 
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husky cry that had rung over lake waters widening between 
them when he went away. 

“Dad! My Dad!” 

Warm-hearted breeds wiped their eyes on their wrists. 
Tenny Gouley sniffed. The wife of a trapper who had buried 
her only son that winter sobbed aloud as with his arm across 
the boy’s shoulder, his head held high and tears shining on his 
brown cheeks and white beard, old Donald entered the great 
house where the feast was spread. 

When the caribou haunch was whittled to the bone, the 
carcasses of wild geese tossed to the dogs, the bones of inconnu 
on the plates, old Donald spoke to the company. 

“This is my son and your Factor as I have been. He will 
guide you, and time will prove him as the years have tried me. 
I ask your loyalty until he has proved himself a man.” 

Don’s cheeks were scarlet as the wild-berry stain of his plate. 
Those pictures had damned himin their eyes. Well, the sooner 
they saw he did not fit in up here, the sooner he could go free; 
yet the boy resented fiercely their pitying tolerance. 


HE home-coming celebration included games, wrestling, 

running the gauntlet, eating and surreptitious drinking, 
but Don would take no part. He watched and applauded, 
caught the significant smiles and jests in broken words of 
three tongues. In the following days he went into the forest 
alone, renewing his acquaintance with half-forgotten things, 
learning again that the northern spring is scarce arrived before 
summer is hot afoot. 

Then his bundles arrived and even he smiled when he saw 
how huge they bulked in the canoes at the river landing. 

“Clothes,” he explained to Tenny Gouley, who staggered 
under the packs he carried indoors. 

“Name of a Name!” cried Tenny. ‘Me, I can pack ev’- 
thing I own in wan red pock’t hang’chief, or under my hat.” 

“Under your hat you pack a load of solid ivory,” said 
Donald. 

“Maybe,” Tenny’s fingers scratched his thick black hair. 
“But my head, it ain’t fill wit’ pretty white pants an’ nice 
silk dress. You make gran’ lady in them li’l pictures, M’sieu.” 

“‘T expect you got quite a kick out of them,eh Tenny? Me, 
son of Donald, a white-livered sissy, not quitea man. I heard 
your opinion of me, Tenny.” 

“Dat’s good,” Tenny grinned. ‘Now nobody got to tell 
you. But maybe dat’s all righ’. Old Donald, he makes 
thees fort all by hisself. You be Factor wit’ books an’ pen 
an’ ink, huh?” 

“Yes, Tenny. Huh, starting to-morrow.” 

He couldn’t stand it. Sergeant Bremmer and Johnny 
Lightfoot tried to warn him. He thought he could play the 
game they had set him, but it hurt. Still, he battled pride 
of his school days and unpacking his 
bundles donned a silk shirt and flannels, 
dashing after tennis balls inside the post 
palisade, aware of 
the dark faces at the 
sharpened logs smil- 
ing gleefully at this 
white man chasing a 
little white ball. 

“Dem white pants 
is pretty,” he heard 
Tenny remark, and 
the laugh greeting 
this sally roused rage 
which only his re- 
solve to play his 
game of sissy to the 
finish, could control. 
Next day he rose un- 
easy and restless, and 
to kill time started 
a game of football 
among the bucks, in 
which he forgot his troubles and to which they roused with 
eagerness that was in itself contagious. Later they gathered 
in the store-room and watched the young factor beating a 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


rhythmic tom-tom on the punching bag he had set up, using 
his elbows, shoulders and head for drum-sticks. 

Days dropped behind like dead leaves. Old Donald was 
strangely silent and aloof, and young Don felt and resented 
that silence. The love between father and son was perilously 
warped at his lack of understanding the boy’s resentment at 
being called north just when he was stepping into stride of his 
career outside. 

“You are a man in years,”’ said old Donald one day. ‘Isn’t 
it time you settled down to work and quit amusing yourself?” 

“If you wish me to 
haul seines in the river 
with the squaws, I’m will- 
ing,” retorted the boy. 
“What else is there to do? 
And this isn’t exactly 
play. If I lie around in 
the sun like your men I'll 
lose the body silk I’ve 
acquired.” 

“Silk!” Old Donald’s 
voice was sharp. ‘That’s 
the flaw in you, lad. 
You’re silk. But the 
north is iron. It’s claws 
and fangs. It’s hide and 
fur, and my son is silk. 
You shame me before my 
men. I’ve made you a 
Factor. You'll fail me as 
a man.” 





ON fled from the 
room to forests 
where autumn blazed its 
painted trail in brief wan- 
ton license of color before 
“le couvert d’ Bon Dieu” 
spread nun-like chastity 
of snow in which trees 
were black guardians of 
a penitent earth until the 
passionate rebellion of 
spring. 

The men went to the 
traplines. The river was 
a frozen band between 
snow-heaped banks. Don 
went on the trail with 
Tenny Gouley enthusi- 
astic until he found two 
ermine frozen by their 
tongues to the anise iron 
bar, still alive and twist- 
ing, and a fox gnawing its 
leg to be free of trap jaws. 
Then he turned back, 
knowing that he had lost 
face in the eyes of Tenny 
Gouley and that the men 
would say that the young Factor had not the guts of a squaw. 
But it required nerve to tell his father the truth. 

“T hate torturing animals, Dad,” was his short explana- 
tion. 

The old man was enjoying his first winter of uninterrupted 
poring over books he had never time to read. His mind, off 
on a story trail, came slowly to understand Don’s words. 

“You left the trapline, Donald?” he commented at last. 
“But—but I followed them for fifty years.” 

“T know, but I can’t help that, Dad.” 

Don had carved cadavers on dissecting-room tables but he 
rebelled at the look in the eyes of a trapped fox. The old 
man’s gaze went to the window, where black trees marked the 
star-shine and snow. 

“Silk!” The word was hissed like a curse. “Silk!” 
You make silk, not fur. And I—I thought I had made a man. 
I was mistaken.” 

Neither flame nor fire-heat reddened the throat and cheeks 
of young Don. He left the room, found hockey skates and 
shoes in which he had won plaudits on a crack Calgary team, 
and was swinging down the river, easing the ache at his heart 
by the lash of wind in his face and body weariness. He wished 
he had courage to gnaw himself free of this trap as the fox 
tried to regain its liberty. 

But that trap was sprung when he returned. The bait was 
his life at college, living on money made from pelts of trapped 
forest animals. The fur folk had paid for his schooling with 
their lives. His father had grown old in making for Don a 
small kingdom which he refused torule. The things he wanted 
outside had become a trapline ending in this frozen waste, 
where his father’s men were alien and immutable as frozen 
forest trees. 

“Silk,” his father said. Silk, inaland of fur. Still, silk wore 
better, warmer, cleaner than wool. His lonely thoughts veered 
from anger to reasoning. Silk. He was not ashamed. Better 
that than the thick-headed cruelty of Tenny Gouley and the 
men. 

Then as Don came home, he saw the small yellow square of 
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light from his father’s window and his mood softened. Tenny 
was not cruel. The north made men so; a hardy land, holding 
men until winter caught them in claws of frost and wind fangs. 
And he also was caught. 

As Christmas drew near the men returned from the trap- 
lines for the cheer and feasting after months of bitter cold, of 
thawing beans over a fire-pot and sleeping in a parka. The 
pelts were prime and Donald saw his first official task in the 
Factor’s job as his father valued and he entered the “made 
beaver” on the account book and portioned out the trade of 
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instead. I’ve got to fetch him in—who are you? I can’t 
see. Snow blind I guess.” 

“T’m Don Murray, Sergeant.” But the officer had slumped 
inert. 

Don cagried him to the window and dropped him on the 
bed, then he stripped the wounded man and got him between 
blankets, running to the kitchen for a kettle of water, using 
for the first time the hot-water bags in his pack. Then he 
clipped blood-clotted hair and at Bremmer’s moan, filled 
a hypodermic needle. And as he worked, Don was thinking 

that only for his college 
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Tenny Gouley would have known what to do, but he, Don, must win 


bacon, blankets, knives, ammunition, scented soap and ribbons 
for the squaws. 

It was then he understood their pitiful lives. Heavy as 
were their packs, they were still in debt to his father for sum- 
mer stores. They would die in his debt. Yet without him 
and other traders, they starved. Born to the trapline, they 
died inits noose. Yet his father called them—men! 

That day changed Don’s antagonism to pity. He forgave 
Tenny Gouley his ridiculing the young Factor’s lack of guts. 

“Dis is fine fur winter. But you don’ lak fur, eh M’sieu?” 

“Ves, Tenny. I like fur scampering away on its own legs or 
facing forest odds. But I prefer to kick an inflated pig bladder 
to ripping the tongue from a living ermine. It’s a matter of 
taste, Tenny.” 

“Well, times ees change. 
huh?” 


We got fine football Factor, 


HRISTMAS EVE ended a noisy day. Don applauded the 
entertainment in which each man took part—‘‘a dance, 
a song, ora story.” Then he came on attired in a Mandarin 
coat, eyebrows painted in slant lines, a fan in his hand, the 
dress of his last college jinks. The men howled in derision. 
Ten minutes after they yelled in responsive joy. The skit 
which had made a hit in college was as funny “up north,” 
and Don did his earnest best to amuse them. 

Old Donald Jeaned back in his chair with closed eyes through 
it all, and as Don watched his father, his face was white under 
the paint. When he went to his room and washed clean, he 
stood at the window looking at a world of silver blue emptiness 
where trees stood stiff, with snow-weighted branches, and to 
Don they seemed like hearse plumes. It was then he saw 
something on the snow, creeping, crawling, lifting its head! 

Throwing up the window he swung outside and ran over 
the snow-crust frozen hard enough to bear his weight and 
found a man whose face he recognized in the starlight in spite 
of its agonized grimace. 

“Bremmer,”’ he cried—“ Sergeant Bremmer!” 

“Went after a man,” gasped Bremmer, “but he got me 


and these_ necessities 
brought from outside, he 
would have been helpless, 
would have called the men 
from the one day of feast- 
ing for which they waited 
the long winter through. 


ORKING alone, he 
found Bremmer’s 
skull had been bludgeoned 
and there was bone pres- 
sure on the optic nerves. 
It would take surgery to 
remove that, the speed 
and skill of science to 
prevent blindness for life. 
“Night isn’t it,’’? mut- 
tered Bremmer. ‘“‘Some- 
thing cracked when the 
beggar hit me. Call the 
men, Don, men with guts. 
He must be taken. He’s 
crazy—insane, danger- 
ous——” 

“Tell me which way he 
went, Bremmer.” 

“Lad, I’m all in, can’t 
talk much. Geta man who 
can go. I’ll tell him.” 

“He’s here, Sergeant. 
lll go.” 

“You? Youcan’t. But 
for my cap, I’d have 
threshed out my life like 
a bludgeoned cottontail. 
He’s got my gun and 
plenty of lead. I left the 
sled on the trail.” 

Don lifted the wounded 
man’s head and held a 
warm drink to his lips. 

“Drink all of it. Inthe 
morning tell them where 
I’ve gone.” 

“But you can’t, Don. 
You’re soft—it needs—a 
man—” The Sergeant’s 
voice droned to silence. 
Something brought from outside was driving ‘away pain and 
consciousness. Don dropped from the window, clad in furs, 
closed the sash behind him and was away in the long swing- 
ing lope of the snowshoe trail, armed to kill if need be. 
Thoughts flew with him. All that he rebelled against drove 
him forth that night on a task of mercy. The p2radox of 
the north was unanswerable. 

He found the sled easily by the floundering marks where 
Bremmer had crawled toward help, and leading from it wére 
the tracks of the maniac breaking the snow-crust. It had 
taken Don three hours to reach the sled and he knew the 
fugitive would be aware that he was hunted, and also that he 
was armed. The luminous figures of his wrist watch showed 
that some hours must elapse before Bremmer roused from the 
morphia and told his father enough to start Tenny Gouley 
to his aid. Don longed for the assistance of his father’s men. 

He was still traveling when the northern night turned to the 
gray twilight of brief day. A wind came sobbing from the 
white hills, a warning of storm. He longed to turn back and 
wait for those men trained to endure, gifted with the homing 
instinct of the trail which five years outside had spoiled in 
him, The falling snow would cover his shoe marks and there 
would be nothing to guide his return. But the poor wretch 
he hunted faced hunger and cold. 

They were trapped, both he and this madman. 
laughed aloud but his laughter held a bitter sound. 

Darkness fell and gray snow clouds covered the sky. 
He was on rising ground of the foothills. The storm still- 
ness brooded and the air seemed milder. He was warned 
by the warmth of his own body that he must go more deliber- 
ately for fear he sweated, a catastrophe that would mean 
frosted lungs, madness, death! He could no longer see the 
black lines of spruce on the hills because of the falling snow. 
It was difficult to follow the marks of the hunted man. 

Then he halted. He thought there was a shot, from one 
side and as he turned in that direction, came the crack of a 
gun and bee-whine of a bullet over his head. Don realized 

(Concluded on page 47) 
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American Pioneer Flights of History 
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LENN CURTISS, another pioneer airman, in the plane 
which he flew from Albany to New York, making three stops. 
Chas. K. Hamilton, using the same type of plane, flew in the 
same year, 1908, from New York to Philadelphia, 75 miles, in 1 


















— - hour 45 minutes, the most spectacular flight at that lime 
‘OR ages man has desired to imitate the birds, but it was only ; 
F on December 17, 1903, that a machine built by the Wright C: P. ROGERS won fame as the first man to cross the continent, 
brothers rose under its own power. This photo shows the actual September 17 to November 5, IgIT, distance N ew York to 
take-off of the first flight, which lasted 59 seconds and covered Pasadena 3,390 miles. He made 68 stops and his longest hop 
oad F 852 feet ‘ was 133 miles. The plane he used was a Wright model B, 
; : somewhat similar to that pictured above 
—— 











] O GREATER index of the strides made by aviation is shown 

HE Atlantic was first crossed by the Navy flying boat NC-4 than by the famous “dawn to dusk coast to coast” flight of 

after months of preparation, May 16 to 26, 1919, flying from Lieutenant Maughan. On June 23, 1924, he left New York and 

Newfoundland to Lisbon via the Azores. The NC-4 had four ABOVE is the actual take-off of the T-2, which, on May 2-3, landed at San Francisco that evening, covering 2,670 miles in six 

Liberty motors of 350 horsepower each. The plane weighed 1923, flew from New York to San Diego, 2,520 miles, in 26 stops in 21 hours 48 minutes elapsed time. Compare this with 
twelve and a half tons when loaded hours and 50 minutes. The first non-stop crossing of the country Rogers’s flight above 


























IEUTENANTS Maitland and Hegensberger completed America’s conquest of the air this >) A aa 
L year by flying from San Francisco to Hawaii, 2,100 miles of open water. The photo above 1 honor of the first flight around the 
shows them actually landing at Honolulu in their Fokker tri-motored monoplane, somewhat similar 
os.” to Commander Byrd’s “ America” 











vor of th d world goes to the Army, which in 1924 sent four planes, 
wo of which circumnavigated the globe in 5 months 24 days. These planes flew about 28,000 
miles in 371 hours and 11 minutes 























- eo tid ge ni gl ies dae ae 
N MAY 9, 1926, Commander Richard E. Byrd circled his plane around the North Pole and O SINGLE achi i ili ‘ is fli 
» Co 4 ¢ k ¢ e | y 2 achievement so electrified the world as the thrilling New York-to-Paris flight 0 
on then returned to Spitabergen, the first man to view the Pole from the air. Commander Byrd, Colonel Chas. A. Lindbergh, 3,600 miles in 3314 hours, in his little but sturdy ue 
whose story of his recent flight appears on pages 8 and 9 will next explore the South Polar regions What advancement from December 17, 1903, to May 19, 1927! 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


A Trap for the Jaguar 


By Constance Lindsay Skinner 


OLONEL ORTIZ sat at his table 
staring at the butter-dish with his 
small black eyes, that were like jet 
marbles protruding from his broad 

heavy face. He was thinking hard. Colonel 
Ortiz was the commander of the garri- 
son of San Cristébal, one of the chief 
fortresses in the South American Re- 
public of Montalba. To-night he was 
much worried. Some of his soldiers 
had just reported to him how they 
had first captured the revolutionary 
leader, General Mendez, and had later 
lost him because Mendez’ friend and 
ally, the terrible Man-Jaguar, called 
the Tiger Who Walks Alone, had come 
to his assistance. Evidently then both 
Mendez and El Tigre were in the vi- 
cinity and were doubtless planning an 
attack on San Cristébal. Colonel 
Ortiz was an ignorant and supersti- 
tious Indian, who had fought bravely 
in the cause of the cruel old Dictator 
of Montalba and had, therefore, been 
promoted to his present position. 
Since he believed all the weird folk- 
tales of his people, it was not surpris- 
ing that he should also believe in such 
a supernatural creature as El Tigre, 
who was said to be a man by day and 
a jaguar by night. He had not the 
faintest idea of the truth: namely, 
that General Mendez wore a jaguar’s 
skin at night and that he was the only 
Tigre. But he had heard rumors to 
the effect that Mendez sometimes 
pretended to be the Man-Jaguar. 
Therefore Ortiz had reasoned that if 
only he could find a way of letting the 
real Tigre know that Mendez was 
imitating him, El Tigre would become 
so angry at the insult that he would 
cease to be Mendez’ ally. No doubt, 
in his tigerish rage, he would destroy 
Mendez. That would get rid of one 
bad revolutionist! After the Tiger had 
killed Mendez, Colonel Ortiz thought 
he could devise a scheme for destroy- 
ing El Tigre. Let him only succeed in 
these grand plans, and he knew that 
the grateful Dictator would promote 
him to the rank of General, and per- 
haps even make him Commander-in- 
Chief of the army. 

The first thing necessary was for 
him to get an interview with El Tigre. 
He believed this could be done 
through his own Indians, who traded 
with the Tiger’s Indians in time of 
peace. That, at least, was one way. 
He summoned an officer and gave him 
instructions to dispatch small bands 
of Indians to scout through the woods until they should come 
on El Tigre’s Indians. 

“However,” he said, speaking gravely and thoughtfully, 
“perhaps the best way is to lure him with food. It is now 
night. At night he becomes the tiger. And tigers are hungry 
at night. It is at night that they rob pig pens.” 

This seemed to him such a brilliant idea that he acted on it 
at once. He sent men into the woods under command of his 
nephew, Lieutenant Adolfo, with a pig. They were to hang 
up the pig by its hind legs—to insure much and loud squealing 
—and to await, in the trees above, the possible coming of the 
“tiger who walks alone.” From comparative safety on high, 
Adolfo could then converse with the dread beast and arrange 
for a friendly parley with Colonel Ortiz within the walls of 
San Cristébal. 


O IT was that General Mendez, prowling in advance of 
his army in the vicinity of San Crist6ébal, accompanied 


by Dick Wynn, the inevitable Perez Brothers and half a. 


dozen Indians, heard the frenzied shrieks of swine from the 
depths of the forest. 

‘*A tiger has robbed some pig pen,” hesaid. “ Heis carrying 
off a live pig. We listen now, and hear which way he is going; 
so that we can avoid him.” 

They waited and listened for several minutes. 
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Illustrated by Enos B. Comstock 
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Juan wrapped in the 

skin of the beast, began 

to snarl and bark in 

excellent imitation of a 
jaguar 


“‘Capitdn, the squealing is all in one place,”’ said little Perez. 

“Capitan,” said José, “if a tiger had that pig he would either 
be running with him, in which case the squeals would also run; 
or he would be eating him, in which case there would be no 
squeals, they also being eaten.” 

“What do you think about it, Juan?’’ Mendez asked. 

““Capitén, my brothers, being intelligent, have said wise 
things. Therefore I say nothing. Instead, I will go and dis- 
cover the meaning of these squeals that continue to squeal all 
in one place. Capitén, I am a man like that!” 

“Vou are?” Mendezexclaimed. Heappeared wonder-struck. 

“‘Assuredly, Capitén. And even more than that. A tree 
of a man!” 

Mendez chuckled. 

“Then go. And look out for tigers! They also will be 
coming to investigate that juicy fat noise.” 

“T will follow after you closely,” Little Perez said to his 
brother, ‘‘for many reasons; but also because I am the best 
tiger-killer in Montalba, having killed already nineteen, with- 
out a scratch. Because José is the best man in Montalba 
with horses, he will stay here; so that, in case we do not return, 
our Capitdén will be able to go on with the revolution, having 
still one Perez.” 

The two brothers melted silently into the darkness. . 

“We have to keep our eyes peeled too,’ Mendez said. 


‘Those squeals will make every tiger within hearing come 
sliding through the brush. We don’t. want to be eaten 
yet. Manor pig is all the same to E/ Tigre if his appetite 
is working.” 

They remained very still in their places, watching and 
listening, their nerves tingling. 

Dick could not guess how much time 
had passed when Juan and Little Perez 
suddenly rose up, apparently out of the 
ground, beside him where he lay by 
Mendez. They had a fantastic story to 
tell. According to Juan, who did most 
of the talking, they had approached 
“the place of the squeals” from one 
side just as a jaguar had crept 'down on 
it from the other side. Seeing the tiger, 
they had stopped, and Little Perez had 
got his lance ready. Though it was 
dark in the woods, enough moonlight 
filtered through at that spot for them to 
see that the squealing pig was suspended 
from the strong branch of a great tree. 
That was very suspicious. 

“A pig does not climb a tree and hang 
there by his heels, of his own nature, 
Capitan,” said Juan; “above all, at night. 
So being intelligent I considered.” 
While he was considering, he heard, to his amazement, 
men’s voices speaking in low tones from among the branches! 
What happened immediately afterwards was incredible and 
therefore could not be believed, but was nevertheless true. 

“You know, Capitén, that Juan Perez does not lie to his 
capitén about curious and important things. Of our Capitén 
it is said, throughout Montalba, that his honor shines like the 
sky and his words are always truth. I, Juan Perez, am not a 
man like that, Capitdn; for to be as honest as my Capitdn 
would be impertinence in a humble man. I show more re- 
spect. Yet, of pigs and men in trees, I speak no lies.” 


Crue man in the tree had talked to the tiger. He was, so 
he'said {Lieutenant Adolfo, nephew of Colonel Ortiz, and he 
wished the tiger to come to San Cristébal to see his uncle; but 
he would prefer that the tiger should come there as a man! 

“And more words, Capitén, showing plainly that the Adolfo 
in the tree thought the tiger was our Capitén. It was dan- 
gerous to laugh. Otherwise, we would. The tiger wished 
ardently for the pig, but the talking annoyed him. He 
snarled and hesitated to leap. At last, he jumped; but the 
men pulled up the pig out of reach. They were now con- 
vinced he was not El Tigre. Then we slipped 
away to tell thisnews. But the tiger came also 
the way we went. He was very angry. And, 
smelling us, he came quickly and rose up to 
IN spring; but Little Perez ran the lance through 
5 him and afterwards took his skin, thinking our 

Capitén might need a new skin some day. 
And it is impossible to kill tigers when our 
Capitén is present, because our Capitdn always 
desires the tigers to live. It is natural that 
a man should feel thus about his relations.” 
Juan could never understand why Mendez 
would not permit the killing of wild animals 
unless they were needed for food. 

The men in the tree were still hoping for a visit from El 
Tigre, because the pig was still squealing, Juan concluded. 

“Mendez, it sounds wild!” Dick said in English. 

“No, no. Ortiz is only a Perez in gold braid, less intelli- 
gent, and more pompous. What I see is a mad chance to 
take the town without shedding the blood of old friends and 
neighbors.” He was silent for a few moments. Then he 
spoke rapidly in Spanish to Juan. Their dialogue was in low 
whispers, and Dick could not hear what was said. _ Presently 
Mendez said to him: 

‘Juan will put on the jaguar skin and go back to the Adolfo 
and the squeals. Perhaps it is only a trap, and they will kill 
him. But if they do wish to take him to parley with Ortiz— 
and this is quite possible—he will agree to go, but not alone. 
They must permit him to take his brothers; that is, Little 
Perez and myself.” 

“And me,” said Dick calmly. Mendez attempted to veto 
his notion, detailing all the chances against the scheme 
including the fmore than probable one that Ortiz would 
have the presumed Tigre shot as soon as he had him inside 
the fort. 

“Don’t you think it’s poor policy to talk so much here? 
Ortiz, most likely, has spies roaming round. They might 
hear us, and shoot. If you go, I’m going,” was Dick’s reply. 
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He heard a smothered chuckle and felt Mendez’ hand an 
instant on his shoulder. 

“All right. The new Tigre has three brothers! José 
goes back to tell Colonel Gonsalvo, and with orders for the 
army. Since you will go, come on. If we live, we ,will have 
some fun to-night!” 

He turned to Juan and Said: 

“Tf all gows well and this is genuine, Ortiz will ask you 
questions. He may ask something you do not understand, 
since,”’ he hastily added, “‘he is less intelligent than you. To 
such questions you should reply ‘Is it possible?’ or ‘That is 
a mystery’; or ‘Speak more plainly,’ if it is necessary to 
understand. I will be where you can see me and, when I do 
this,”’ scratching his cheek slowly, “‘you will tell him to speak 
more plainly.”” He went on, arranging a system of signs to 
guide Juan, provided that Ortiz had asked for the interview 
in good faith. 

HEY followed Juan towards the “‘place of the squeals” 

and waited a little way off. Juan, now wrapped in the 
skin of the beast killed by his brother, began to snarl and 
bark in excellent imitation of a jaguar. Then he spoke a 
few words in Spanish. 

“T hear pig. I am hungry.” More snarls followed. 

Mendez,‘ Dick and Little Perez crept closer. If this were 
atrap, they meant to save Juan from death, if possible. 
But it was no trap. They heard the trembling tones of 
Adolfo from the tree: and Juan’s harsh answers. With 
instinctive cunning, Juan did not let himself be persuaded 
too easily. He made snarling leaps at the branch where 
Adolfo?sat shaking. At the first of these, 
Adolfo’s clammy hands dropped the pig, 
which made off, squealing, through the 
woods. At last, however, the false Tigre 
allowed himself to be won over, on condition 
that his brothers should accompany him. 
When Mendez realized that the plot, so far, 
was going well, he doffed his own tiger skin, 
folded it, and strapped it under his poncho. 
Juan shouted; and the three men joined him. 

As they passed into San Cristébal, under 
the street lamps, Mendez pulled his sombrero 
down over his face and hunched deeper into 
his poncho. In spite of the black beard 
which had grown thickly during the past 
months, and his uncut hair, he ran risk of 
being recognized in this town where he had 
been well known in other years. But risks 
were almost as common in Mendez’ daily 
life as eggs on a family breakfast table. His only concern 
was for the boy. He knew that he should have insisted on 
Dick’s returning with José to Gonsalvo. Yet the man’s 
love of danger and his own courage were so great that he 
admired Dick’s cool way of taking hazards too much to stop 
him. His philosophy was summed up in something he had 
said to Dick several times. 

‘A man of honor and courage has to watch out only for 
things from the outside. A brave man in peril is safer than 
a coward in a shelter. Because the coward has always his 
mean soul with him. He carries the traitor in his own breast.” 

So, while he felt concern for Dick Wynn, he could not wish 
the boy elsewhere. The four of them would come through 
safely, or all would perish; and a brave death was nothing to 
shrink from. 


OLONEL ORTIZ, as has been said, was no coward. Fearing 
the supernatural Tigre, at whose name even the Illustrious 
Defender of Montalba trembled, and fully realizing how much 
more than his life he staked in bringing the dread creature 
within the town; he had, nevertheless, decided to hold his 
parley with El Tigre in his own house rather than in the fort 
and surrounded by the garrison. Just such a show of amity 
as this might gain for him all he desired. 

Hearing a phrase said through chattering teeth, Ortiz 
removed his jetty stare from the table and let it rest briefly 
on the ghastly countenance of his nephew in the doorway. 

‘* El Tigre is here,”’ said Adolfo. ‘‘He came to the tree for 
the pig. He was the largest and fiercest tiger ever seen. Yet 
I talked bravely from the tree, even while he snarled and 
leaped. And presently he made the terms; and came. But 
he is still much enraged because the pig ran away. But the 
greatest mystery is that he was a tiger by the tree; but, when 
we had come out of the woods, he was a man; with brothers 
also,” he added. This was quite true. Instructed by Mendez 
to drop his pelt in the forest, Juan had done so. Little Perez 
had picked it up and now carried it under his poncho. Mendez 
knew that, in a lighted room, the fact that the pelt was only 
fastened on the back of an ordinary man would be readily 
detected. 

Colonel Ortiz, pondering, heard along hoarse snarl. Adolfo, 
wetting his fevered lips, was catapulted aside; and Ortiz 
saw Juan Perez, El Tigre for a night, striding in rudely, fol- 
lowed by three men. 

“They are his brothers,” muttered the trembling Adolfo. 

Juan, who was immensely delighted at the sensation he 
was making, strutted to the table, sat himself down in the 
chair at the head, and shouted for food. 

Ortiz sent Adolfo to the kitchen with orders for a repast; 
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to begin at once with the remaining half-potful of sancoche 
left -from dinner. The “brothers” squatted on the floor, 
somewhat apart from one another and in strategic positions 
with regard to the doors. Mendez’ quick ears told him that 
men, probably gendarmes, had entered the house and were 
invisibly on guard. He telegraphed his warning to Juan by 
rubbing his fingers along his left shoe. 

“Why are your men with guns in the hall?”’ Juan demanded 
fiercely. ‘If there is treachery, you will die of a scratched 
face like the man in Tuctu. Sefior, I am a man like that!” 

“How did you know?” Ortiz was taken aback. 

“Ah! I know everything! For what else am I El Tigre?” 
“There is no treachery. 
explained. Adolfo returned 
and told in timid whispers of 
terrified servants who refused 
to enter the room to serve 

the Man-Juguar. 

‘Serve me, yourself, then: 
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and be quick about it too! 
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He crammed the banana down his throat in one mouthful 


Juan thundered. “Or shall I eat human meat?” pointing a 
finger at Ortiz. “Bring plates of sancoche also for my 


brothers. And see to it the chicken does not escape out of 
the stew! With your stupidity, you have already lost me a 
pig!” He banged his fist on the table, as he yelled, “Hurry! 


Do not give me the trouble of picking your bones!” The 
Lieutenant fled, to reappear with the food, which was welcome 
indeed to men who had fasted for fifteen hours or more. 
Dick grunted audibly with satisfaction as he fell to on the 
chicken, rice, savory red beans and plantains. He hoped some 
of his hungry comrades in the woods had caught the squealing 
pig, although one pig would be small pickings among so many. 


GNORING the array of spoons and forks on the table, 
Juan Perez ate with his fingers, noisily and heartily, while 
Colonel Ortiz talked to him of Mendez. 

“Tt is said that El Tigre and Mendez are friends,” said 
Ortiz: ‘‘but the Illustrious Defender,our President, is a better 
friend for El Tigre than this Mendez, who has no standing 
among men of substance.” 

“Ts it possible? Js it possible?’’ Juan answered, seeing 
Mendez’ gesture out of the corner of his eye. 

“It is said also that you know where Mendez is now hidden.” 

“Tt is a mystery,” Juan replied, still being guided by signs. 
This answer was not satisfying to Juan’s sense of humor, which 
was that of the practical joker. So he added: ‘Ah ha!” 
with a loud snarl. “‘Where is Mendez? I can smell his food 
behind his beard! For what else am I El Tigre?” Dick pre- 
tended to choke on a bone. He had almost laughed aloud. 

“Before I say more,” Ortiz continued, “El Presidente 
desires me to ask you one question.” 

“Well, speak plainly!” Juan interrupted. Mendez had 
slowly scratched his cheek to warn Juan in advance not to 
attempt an answer to the question if he did not thoroughly 
understand it. While Ortiz, to whom speech came slowly, 
prepared to word his question, Juan scopped up three bananas 
from the fruit dish. He stripped one, tossed the rind noncha- 
lantly on the velvet carpet and crammed the banana down his 
throat in one mouthful; then proceeded to deal likewise with 
the second. It was thus that he heard Ortiz say: 

‘Fl Presidente desires me to inquire why you make revolu- 
tion? It is of importance that this be answered.” 


I only protect myself,” Ortiz’ 


yer 
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Juan’s eyes registered at first the blankly questioning look 
of one who is not sure that he has heard correctly. Then 
they opened in a surprise that turned to a glittering and 
incredulous angry contempt. One banana’s peeled yellow- 
white substance spurted as his finger muscles automatically 
crushed it to an oozy pulp. He choked on the other as he 
tried to exclaim. He freed his impeded utterance by assist- 
ing the mass down his throat with his finger. He forgot all 
about looking to Mendez for signs. 

“Where is this fool of a President?” he yelled, when he 
could speak. ‘Let me pull his nose! He wishes to insult me! 
He brings me here to ask a question like that? If I asked 
my horse, he would kick me off his back!”” He banged both 
fists on the table and glared into the Colonel’s face. ‘‘ Have 
you the brains of a hen? of a pig? of two black-eyed peas? 
You who stare at me like the black spots on two peas! For 
what does any patriot make revolution? For liberty and much 
loot! Itis a shame that a man so ignorant should be a Presi- 
dent of my country!” 

In the agonized struggle with an almost over- 
powering laughter, Dick lost the next few 
sentences. Knowing how easily Mendez burst 
out laughing, Dick marveled at his self control 
now. Little Perez, of course, saw nothing funny 
in Juan’s performance. He shared his brother’s 
views. Surely even the crocodiles knew why 
sensible patriots made revolutions! 

Ortiz went on to offer ‘“‘much loot” in the 
name of the government for the betrayal of 
Mendez, ‘the false friend who has insulted 
El Tigre by wearing his coat and name and de- 
ceiving many and is therefore worthy of El 
El Tigre’s revenge.” 


EEING that Mendez had signalled “yes” 

to this, Juan leaped to his feet. 

““Pretends to be me—me—the great Tigre? 
Do you hear that, brother?’’ He kicked Mendez’ 
foot in passing. “Oh, what a villain! Traitor! 
I feel the tiger hairs beginning to sprout on my 
backbone! My toenails are growing! It is 
always so when I am insulted. Sevior, you are 
a true friend to inform me of this thing. Sit 
there, and,” with a terrible look, ‘‘do not listen! 
Put your ears in your shoes, while I confer with 
my brothers.” He squatted beside Mendez, 
and they whispered together. Then, to avoid 
rousing suspicion, he whispered also in the ears of Little 
Perez and Dick. 

“Come now,” he thundered, pointing his grubby and com- 
manding finger at Ortiz. ‘“‘You and I and this brother,” 
indicating Little Perez, “will go to seize Mendez. These two 
brothers desire to sleep. They will remain till we return. 
Brothers, look. well over the house and sleep only in the best 
beds— _ If there is a phonograph, play it to amuse yourselves. 
Come on!” 

Ortiz, well content at the result of his daring plan, went 
out with Juan and Little Perez. It was evident that El Tigre 
was completely won over; or surely he would not have left 
two of his brothers behind! 

“And now what?”’ Dick whispered in English. 

‘Little Perez will ride on ahead of them and send word, by 
my Indian scouts, to Gonsalvo who will come on with some of 
the men—pretending to be Mendez. Ortiz will see this 
Mendez and his companions apparently fall completely under 
the supernatural spell of the Man-Jaguar, and drop their 
rifles and follow him and Ortiz back to the town like sheep. 
The rest of my men, coming after them secretly, will pick up 
the dropped rifles and wait within earshot for our signal. 
This business must be over before dawn. It needs the dark. 
As to the rest, all I require is a few moments, unperceived and 
uninterrupted, at our good Ortiz’ telephone.” 

While Dick watched him, wondering what he meant, Mendez 
started the phonograph going at a lively pace with a loud 
orchestral record. 

‘‘Keep watch at the door so that no one listens,’’ he said. 
“Better stand just outside and talk to any gendarmes or 
servants. Talk loudly.” As the door closed behind Dick, 
Mendez took down the receiver and called a number. The 
conversation was brief and seemed to relate to the price of 
coffee. Presently, he called Dick in. His eyes were sparkling. 

“T told you I had friends here? Huh? But I did not tell 
you that one of them has secretly organized the League of 
Youth; all the young men of this province who are true pa- 
triots! Some came with us from Tuctu. In San Cristébal 
are sixty more, who will be here, mounted and armed, as 
quickly as the one I telephoned to can gather them together. 
When Ortiz returns bringing the rest of my men, I and the 
Youths will already own the town. Ah ha!” he laughed softly. 
“Tt will take them at least an hour. So, for that time, we 
might as well sleep! Where are the best beds?” He grinned, 
and led off in search of the Colonel’s bed chamber. 

The noise of hoofs woke Dick. Mendez was already up. 
They went downstairs and into the street. Lieutenant Adolfo 
was arguing with a courteous young man on horseback, who 
seemed to be the spokesman for a group that kept on increasing 
with the arrival of other riders. 

(Concluded on page 39) 
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What’s New in the News 


















E sixteen-year-old son of the President of 





FePWARD SHERWOOD, sixteen years old, T4 
: p proudly displays the violin he won at the Mexico, Alfredo Calles, is a big favorite ¢ : : 
OLF LIUM, twenty-year-old theo- Fifth Annual Harmonica contest held in New among his camp mates in Maine W. RAYMOND enters West Point. His 
* father graduated in 1893, two grandfathers 


logical student, is the choice of Presi- York City 
dent Coolidge for pastor this summer ‘ in 1863 and 1865,and a great-grandfather in 1836 
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A TRIO of young explorers are Kenneth Ranson, Henry Warren and 
Joseph Field, all sixteen years old, who are accompanying Com- 
mander MacMillan to the Arctic 





T# E Glendale, California, High School relay team shattered the world 
high school record for the half mile with a time of 1 minute 29.4 seconds 











AROLD WATERMAN, despite the loss of 
an arm, is captain of the Wilmington, . Lim a 
HOLE-IN-ONE (205 yards) was registered by John B. Gwaliney Mass., team. He pitched and won nine games 77 ronop Robert Ho, and Ronald Row, as Mayor and Chief of Police 
A in the Metropolitan Junior Golf Championships of New York City and batted .550 this past season H of Honolulu for a day. No scandal marked their administrations 











H ERMAN RUBIN, age 16, operator and builder of radio station 
WHPP, had one of the smallest broadcasting stations on the air, 


with 744 walls of power 





DARALYZED in both legs and partially crippled in the arms, Junior OHN DOEG, nephew of May Sutton Bundy, 
famous woman tennis star, has won the 


Brown, sixteen years old, is so\ skillful in making model boats that f oman 
he hopes to earn enough to study art National Junior Singles 


1927 
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Byrd Flies the Atlantic 
HERE was a drama and thrill all its own 


to Byrd’s flight across the Atlantic, and 
Boys’ Lire feels highly honored that it is able 
to publish a complete narrative from the Com- 
mander, written especially for this issue. But 
the great scientific and commercial values of the 
flight must not be lost sight of in the thrill. 
When the great day of the transatlantic flier is 
here and when mail and passengers move between 
America and Europe as easily as they do on the 
ships that ply the rough waters of the Atlantic— 
in that day Byrd will be remembered for his 
pioneer flight that laid the foundation of such 
service. The America was equipped as nearly 
as possible with the safety devices and personnel 
the air liners of the future must have. It brought 
out many facts with regard to air conditions, navi- 
gation, radio control, safety requirements, as no 
other flight has done since America first spanned 
the Atlantic in seaplanes in the spring of 1919. 

To the average man, of course, the chief thrill 
of the flight was its triumph under conditions 
which heretofore would have been regarded as 
fatal, and the heart-rending experience that 
followed while over France, when victory—and 
such a victory!—seemed within their grasp. For 
nineteen hours the gallant crew of the America 
saw neither land nor sea, sky nor ship, but such 
is Byrd’s skill as a navigator that the America, 
varying its elevation and course to keep a strong 
wind on its tail, and increasing its speed well 
over its eighty-five miles an hour cruising speed, 
hit ,Finisterre on the nose. ‘That surely is un- 
paralleled even in the thrilling history of avia- 
tion. Nineteen hours fog-bound, and keeping a 
perfect course. 








The Pioneer Comes Back 

At Brest it seemed the worst was over. The 
nosé of the America was pointed to Paris, only 
300 miles away. When it seemed they were at 
their destination, it was discovered they had 
swung around in a circle, some magnetic attrac- 
tion having thrown both compasses out. Com- 
mander Byrd, reckoning his position, set another 
course for Paris, but the rain and fog and the 
darkness which had been gathering, became so 
bad that not a light was visible over the land. 


SEPTEMBER, 1927 New York City 


Mindful of his responsibility to his crew, and 
determined at all cost to avoid the hazard of 
injury to people, should he bring his plane down 
blind to land, he picked out the sea just outside 
Ver-sur-Mer, and with Balchen at the control, 
landed the America on the water, tearing off its 
landing gear and damaging the plane. It is only 
the indomitable spirit that could have seen in 
that experience an opportunity to try out their 
emergency boat. We speak often as though the 
spirit of the pioneer, the day of derring-do, has 
gone. Such faint-hearted pessimists may take 
heart again in Commander Byrd, for in him the 
gallant and courageous adventurer, who pioneered 
and settled our land, lives and moves and breathes 
again. 





A True Sportsman 
Commander Byrd is an Honorary Scout. He 
is an old and tried friend of Scouting. On many 
occasions he has gone out of his way to serve 


the movement. In addition to this, the man and 
his accomplishments are strongly entrenched in 
our admiration. 

Of all the wonderful qualities brought out by 
the America’s flight, none has impressed us more 
than the spirit of true sportsmanship Commander 
Byrd has displayed at every moment in what 
has been called “the Transatlantic Race.’ Com- 
mander Byrd has always denied that he was in 
such a race. His was an expedition with a set 
purpose. He had not entered the America for 
the $25,000 prize that had been offered. But 
he was equally frank about the thrill of being the 
first, for, writing some months before the trans- 
atlantic flights dominated the public thought, 
he said: “The first man to fly from New York 
to Paris by airplane will be one of the great 
benefactors both to aviation and to civilization.” 
At the Arctic circumstances had worked out so 
that he had beaten Amundsen and Ellsworth 
to the take-off and the honor of being the first 
man to fly over the North Pole. In the trans- 
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What the Three Transatlantic 
Fliers Think About Scouting 


Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh 
said: 

I am certainly glad to know I have been made an 
Honorary Scout. 

Tell the Boy Scouts of America that their own motto, 
‘Be Prepared,” is the greatest factor for success in life. 

The Boy Scouts of to-day will be the flyers of to- 
morrow. ‘They will be the men of action in the future. 

Preparation must include a mastery of all the details 
connected with one’s work. When one knows, he should 
go ahead and do. The Scouts must learn to carry on 
until the task is finished. 

These boys will be the leaders in all walks of life 
because Scouting will make them prepared. 

Tell the boys that I am with them. 


Commander Richard E. Byrd 
said: 

I reiterate that I think this Boy Scout Movement is 
one of the greatest movements that have ever taken 
place in the history of our country. 

There is no honor I appreciate more th: an being made 
an Honorary Scout because I am tremendously inter- 
ested in the Boy Scouts. It is one of the greatest move- 
ments for progress in the history of the country. 

A large percentage of the flyers of the future will come 
from the ranks of the Boy Scouts of America. The 
Aviation Merit Badge of the Boy Scout Program is 
an ideal step in the boys’ choice of flying as a vocation, 
and the Scout ideals can be safely calculated to develop 
the sort of airmen who can hope to succeed. 


Mr. Clarence D. Chamberlin 
said: 

I have come to realize that the Scout Movement is 
making men out of boys, and at the same time making 
boys out of men. The privilege of knowing in youth 
what you are training yourselves to accomplish as men 
makes the immeasurable future more full of promise and 
fruitfulness, if you remain faithful to your Scout oath 
and its magnificent principles. The Scout oath and law 
are greater than any journey that any pioneer ever 
made, or ever will make on land or sea or air. 

You must be “Prepared.” You may be called on to 
do something equal to the transatlantic flight of your 
day. 
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atlantic flight the break was Lindbergh’s, and 
Byrd showed that he could be an even better 
sportsman left behind than he was when circum- 
stances put him ahead. With the utmost courtesy 
he deferred the flight of the 4merica to participate 
in the reception to Lindbergh, and on the eve of 
his take-off he expressed his gratification that 
Lindbergh had been the first to fly to Paris, 
because what he had done had probably meant 
more to aviation than any other flight might 
have accomplished. No tinge of bitterness, none 
of envy. In every respect he showed himself a 
fine sportsman and a gallant gentleman. 


Discipline 

OME of the older generation, with more 

pessimism than judgment, decry the younger 
generation as being without that admirable 
quality we call discipline. That word, one of 
the finest we have borrowed from the French, 
had at one time a meaning closely identified with 
education and training. It is still all of this, 
but it has come to have an immediate meaning 
of “control.” This is a game-playing generation, 
and our boys there find the finest opportunity for 
discipline; for one of the qualities games develop 
is the ability not only to control muscle, but 
mind. ‘“‘Temperamental” stars may strut their 
piece on stage or screen, but they do not live 
very long on the diamond, gridiron or links. 








Bobby Jones, who during a visit this summer 
to Scotland, the home of golf, has been doing 
some things with the clubs that have startled 
the world, is a great example of the value of 
discipline. Those who see him on the green play 
the greatest golf that ever was since the game 
began, marvel at his control of stroke and temper. 
Yet Bobby’s greatness was not made on a gifted 
physique or a gifted temper. As a boy it was the 
doctor’s orders that drove him out to the green; 
as a young man, he had to make a second fight to 
hold himself against a naturally “rotten” temper. 
And as he built his body into strength, he brought 
his temper into subjection—and people marvel 
at his fine physique, his fine golf, and his wonder- 
ful calm, easy-going temperament! 

And that is after all the point of all our educa- 
tion and all our training—to control the mind so 
that it functions smoothly, to control the body 
so that it serves us best, to put our spirit into 
harness so that it takes us to the goal of our 
aims—be it the school class, the Scout effort, or 
the playing field. 





Is Training Worth While? 


T THE time of the recent burning of the 
Ak-Sar-Ben den in Omaha, Neb., writes a 
correspondent, the fire raged so fiercely that it was 
a real spectacle and great crowds gathered. The 
jam of people was interfering seriously with: the 
best work of the firemen. 
Scouts sprang up seemingly from the ind 
and in a short time a very efficient assistant 
group was helping to keep the crowds back. 
One individual trying to get through the lines 
was stopped by one of the boys and asked to 
show his authority. He had no authority, and 
the boy forbade him going through, courteously, 
but firmly. The man had an officer in uniform 
vouch .for, him and he was promptly passed 
through. He turned out to be none other than 
Mr. Dan Deusen, Chief of Omaha Police Depart- 
ment, who did not have his badge. Being a good 
sport he not only commended the boy, and spoke 
in warm terms of the splendid example of train- 
ing, but relates the incident, as a joke on himself, 
whenever he gets the opportunity. 
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The Scout World 


Activities, News and Notes of Scouting 


By James E. West 


ECOND CLASS SCOUTS in the future may qualify 
for five of the list of thirty Merit Badges. This 
important change has been hailed all over the 
country as a really progressive step. Of course, 

Scouts worked on Merit Badges long before they reached First 
Class Rank, but they were unable to qualify for the award 
until they attained First Class Rank. Now any Second Class 
Scout, if he qualifies, may bé awarded any five of these badges 
by his local Court of Honor: 

Agriculture, Art, Basketry, Bee Keeping, Blacksmithing, 
Bookbinding, Bugling, Carpentry, Cement, Cycling, Dairying, 






















The beginnings of a Philippine Troop in a Leper Hospital 





Firemanship, Gardening, Handicraft, Horsemanship, Leather- 
craft, Masonry, Metal Work, Music, Painting, Pathfinding, 
Personal Health, Photography, Pottery, Poultry Keeping, Print- 
ing, Safety, Weather, Wood Carving. 

Changes have also been made in qualifications for other 
ranks, one of the most important of which is the substitution of 
the Indian Sign: Language as an alternate test to the Signaling 
requirements. 

A Tenderfoot will, in the future, be required to demonstrate 
his observance of at least five rules of Safety at home or work 
or school or on the street or road or farm, before he can qualify 
as a Second Class Scout. 

We quote below from the statement issued by the Chief 
Scout Executive some important changes in regard to Star, 
Life and Eagle 
ranks. 


Star, Life, Eagle 
and Eagle 
Palms 

A First Class 
Scout who meets 
the requirements 
herein stated for 
Star, Life or Eagle 
Scout Rank or for 
the award of Eagle 
Palms may receive 
such award only 
when the local 
Court of Honor or 
Examining Com- 
mittee secure in 
such manner as it may determine wise, trom those who may 
be in a position to know from personal knowledge, not the 
scout himself, but the parents, school-teacher, employer, 
pastor, Sunday-School teacher, Scoutmaster, Member of his 
Troop Committee or others, definite, concrete, satisfactory 
evidence that the scout has: 

First, actually put into practice in his daily life the ideals 
and principles of the Scout Oath and Law, the Motto “Be 
Prepared,” and the “Daily Good Turn”’; 

Second, maintained an active service relationship to 
Scouting; 





“Pluck and One Arm,” the Eagle Scout, whose story is 
here told, with his Patrol Leader and Scoutmaster 
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(Circle) The Custer Scout presents President Coolidge with 
a horse. (Lower) Big days in the New York camp. (Left) 
Entertaining three Governors. (Right) Clarence Cham- 
berlin, New York to Germany flier, says a word 


Third, made an effort to develop and demonstrate leader- 
ship ability. 


The Star Scout Award 


1. His record of satisfactory service as a First Class Scout 
shall have been for a period of at least three months; and 
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Patrol Leaders Conference, San Francisco, Calif., District 


2. He shall have qualified for any five Merit Badges. 


The Life Scout Award 
1. His record of satisfactory service as a First Class Scout 
shall have been for a period of at least six months; and 
2. He shall have qualified for ten Merit Badges, which 
shalk include First Aid, Physical Development or Athletics, 
Personal Health, Public Health, Life Saving or Pioneering. 
"The Eagle Scout Award 
1. His record of satisfactory service as a First Class Scout 
shall have been for a period of at least one full year. 
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Paoli Troop No. 1 Eagles, now hiking in Europe 


2. He shall have qualified for twenty-one Merit Badges, 
which shall include First Aid, Life Saving, Personal Health, 
Public Health, Cooking, Camping, Civics, Bird Study, Path- 
finding, Pioneering, Athletics or Physical Development. 

The Eagle Scout who passes the tests for five Merit Badges, 
in addition to the twenty-one required for Eagle Scout Rank, 
may be awarded a Bronze Palm; for ten, a Gold Palm; for 
fifteen, a Silver Palm; for twenty or more such combinations’ 
as he may elect for multiples of five; provided, however, that 
no award of Palms may be made until after at least six months’ 
satisfactory service as an Eagle Scout, as provided for herein 
and provided further, that subsequent awards may be made 
for intervals of not less than six months’ service and for not 
exceeding five Merit Badges at any one time. 

A Scout may 
elect to use any 
combination of the 
Bronze, Silver or 
Gold Palms to in- 
dicate the number 
for which the 
awards have been 
made. 


The Rural 
Scout 


A number of 
changes have also 
been made in the 
requirements for 
each class of Scout, 
and in the Merit 
Badge qualifica- 
tions. Of special interest are the alternate qualifications mak- 
ing the program more serviceable to the rural scout. To this 
end ten additional knots have been added to the tenderfoot 
tests, the candidate being required to tie nine of the nineteen 
listed. In the Second Class requirements in First Aid the 
scout may demonstrate five of the requirements on animals; 
lay out, measure by the stride method, and stake out a four 
acre tract of land as an alternate to Scout’s Pace; earn, 
own and raise some farm animal in place of the Thrift Re- 
quirement nine. For First Class Rank the rural scout can 

(Concluded on page 46) 
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Old Ring Neck 


ILL VINCENT roosted on the edge of the weed- 
grown dike. Across his knees rested a double- 
barreled shotgun. For more than an hour he had 
been watching the spit of sand which connected the 

mainland with the low bar. At his back the valley stretched 
away in a majestic sweep clear to the hills of Honeycreck, 
and before him, across the mile of river water, loomed’ the 
blue-black bluffs of Nebraska. Bill was waiting for a certain 
party, and when a river-rat waits with a gun there’s going to 
be a surprise for someone. 

Over his head a heron flapped, heading toward the marsh, 
and a mule team dragging a lister shufiled along the distant 
road, the clank of wheels coming faintly to the ears of the 
watcher. Gradually the warmth of the May morning sun, 
conspiring with the hum of insects, dulled his senses. At last 
he drowsed. 

The harsh cry of a bluejay brought him out of his nap with 
a jerk. He knew that the bird’s excited warning meant some- 
thing unusual afoot. An enemy must be prowling through the 
thicket of dogwood farther up the big earthen wall, and, 
motionless, he waited. 

At last a rustle at the near edge of the canefield caught his 
ear. Screened by a tangle of willows and sunflower he gripped 
his gun in readiness. Then the fox-tail edging the plowed 
ground parted, and out peered a little flat head. A moment 
later a big cock pheasant picked his way into the open, re- 
connoitered for a time and finally set about scratching in the 
loose loam. He had barely begun when three mottled brown 
hens seemed to ap- 
pear from nowhere. 

Their quiet coats 
contrasted strangely 
with the golden sheen 
of the leader’s body 
plumage, his long- 
barred tail and the 
white collar of 
feathers beneath 
the purple covering 
on his neck. Topped 
off with red splotches 
about the eyes and 
tiny tufts of black, 
like ears, pointing 
back and up, the big 
leader presented a 
truly lordlike ap- 
pearance. 

Behind the hens 
trailed a score or 
more of fluffy chicks, 
prototypes of the 
barnyard variety, 
yet already so 
schooled in the ways 
of the wild that at 
this early stage they were far more worldly wise than the most 
sophisticated of barnyard fowls. 

Protected by game laws wild pheasants had multiplied along 
the river bottom, although once in a while a river-rat knocked 
one down with his gun. Bill fingered his trigger guard. He 
could use some “table meat,”’ but he needed a more opportune 
occasion. Already that morning he had passed up several 
jackrabbits, a flock of quail and a roving coon. He dared not 
advertise his presence now by shooting. So, from seclusion, 
he merely eyed the feathered family. Eyed their antics with a 
growing curiosity not unmixed with admiration. 

Spring along the river had brought a sudden increase to the 
families of the wilds. The marsh bottoms were teeming with 
meat eaters and the flock stood in hourly danger of extermina- 
tion, yet the old cock who watched over them fed on calmly. 

Already another spectator of the family group crouched 
among the sourdock farther up the dike and tiny pink eyes 
coveted the chicks. A prowling weasel had picked up their 
scent where it crossed that of a young rabbit. The weasel 
was new to the valley, having floated down from the Nebraska 
side the night before when a washout had caught him in an 
old log jam and deposited his slim body, half drowned, on the 
sand-bar which jutted into the “ Big Muddy.” 

For several hours he had lain dazed from the night’s soaking. 
Then the whipcord of muscles under his reddish brown fur 
had regained their vigor. Ravenous with hunger, he had set 
out, covering the ground at that undulating lope peculiar to 
his kind. A short search had brought him to a lone mallard 
asleep in the marsh. Before the duck could get up he was on 
it and had slit its throat. For a moment he sprawled there 
drinking its blood. This merely whetted his appetite. His 
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next victims were a nest of ground squirrels living in the dike. 
They went the way of the hapless mallard. Although gorged 
with their blood and that of a couple of field mice, still the 
dominating urge to kill drove him on. 

Ordinarily he would never have relinquished the rabbit’s 
trail, but in this case the pheasant’s track crossing it literally 
reeked with warm scent. And besides, the velvet-clad killer 
had made many a meal of young chicken. 

Now his beady eyes, searching a way down the side of the 
dike, missed the man secreted there, and the sight of his prey 
temporarily dulled his caution. Here was meat ready at hand, 
and he might have been a snake, so easily did he pass through 
the green screen. 

At the edge of the field he crouched, glaring out at the un- 
suspecting flock. 

However, the big pheasant, engaged in turning over fresh 
soil, was also keeping a sharp lookout. Suddenly he straight- 
ened to full height and as his pure white collar gleamed, the 
man stiffened. 


“Old Ring Neck himself,” he muttered. “By George! 


There was a flash of feathers, and the pheasant struck 


. 


Aren’t you a beauty? I’ve heard tell of you. The biggest 
bird on the bottoms! A regular giant! But I never believed 
it till now.” 

He inspected the cock critically. 

“Hard as a brickbat and twice as tough. You’re the daddy 
of them all, but you’d better watch your step now. I predict 
a visitation that’s going to remove a few subjects from your 
lordly domain. I wonder——” 


S IF he knew the man were watching and had spoken to 

him, Old Ring Neck cast a weather eye along the edge 

of the field where danger always lurked, surveyed the sky 
and the distant mule team, then returned to his feeding. 

For a moment Bill lost sight of the weasel in the foliage, 
but picked him up again as snake weeds at the edge of the 
barpit swayed slightly. 

This motion caught the eye of the pheasant, too. Up shot 
his head in alarm. Immediately the hens froze and their 
chicks scuttled to the nearest hiding-place, which chanced to 
be a clump of tan weed. 

For a second the savage little hunter was puzzled. Such 
actions were new to him, but they suited his purpose all the 
better. Had these been the barnyard fowls he was used to they 
would have set up a squawking hullabaloo that could be heard 
for miles. This would force him to rush them, cut as many 
throats as possible and retreat before the owner discovered his 
deed. Out here he could select each victim and drink its blood 
at his leisure. His slender figure whipped out, button eyes 
fastened on a chick. 

Immediately the terror-stricken hens whirled about, ran 
awkwardly till they gathered sufficient speed and then took 


to the air in heavy flight. Even the old cock rocked away a 
few paces. Then he slowed down. Finally he stopped. 

Who was this ratty intruder? This animal less than one- 
fourth his size? An ordinary pheasant would have followed 
his hens, but Old Ring Neck had been king here too long. 

Ie resented any intrusion into his domain and retraced a few 
steps, alert, anger depicted in his rising neck feathers. 

Ignoring this the killer flashed in among the tanweeds and 
crushed a downy youngster with a single snap of his jaws. 
Crouching a moment he drank the blood greedily, then de- 
serted its mangled body for a second bit of fluff. 

Perhaps the big pheasant might have been willing to over- 
look the first attack and take himself off, but now his blood 
was up. The lone watcher craned his neck in excitement. 

Sure enough, 
Old Ring Neck 
was coming back. 
He came, like a 
fighting rooster, 
head low, neck- 
ruff a shield and 
his yellow beak a 
lance ahead of an 
alert bundle of 



















steel. Feathered 
armor almost 
brushed the 


ground hiding the 
inch and a half 
twin daggers he 
carried on_ his 
shanks. 

The murderer, 
intent on_his 
other prey, con- 
temptuously dis- 
regarded the ap- 


proach. 
HERE was 
a flash of 


feathers, and the 
pheasant struck. 
By a _ whiplash 
turn the weasel 
' partially avoided 
the attack. How- 
ever, he did not 
escape un- 
marked. Onespur 
caught him a 
glancing blow. A blow which laid open a wicked cut on the 
tough neck. And buffeting wing feathers dazed and bewildered 
the scarlet-lipped assassin. 

In rage he twisted about in the soft ground and snapped out. 
He missed by a wide margin as the old cock leaped high and 
then countered with a raking jab. For a brief moment the 
animal, who was death to most of the bottom dwellers, was 
nonplused. He had never met with this sort of reception 
before. But the killer instinct dominated and he drove in 
again. 

Had the battle been among the underbrush or even on hard 
ground it would have been brief. But here in the freshly 
plowed field the game pheasant had a chance. His wings 
lifted him about. Long legs helped and, above all, he was 
fighting for his life as well as the honor of his home. 

As the two odd combatants whirled, feinted and coun- 
tered, the river-rat stared in amazement. Could it be possi- 
ble that even Old Ring Neck dared put himself against this 
scourge of the lowland? 

Ah! Suddenly the weasel had his chance. Before the other 
could circle clear he flashed in, pinning his opponent against a 
cane stalk. Now it was close-range fighting, and here he was 
in his element. 

His teeth missed the wiry neck but came away with a 
mouthful of purple feathers. A quick counter and he secured 
aleg grip. True, this was no vital hold, but it looked like the 
beginning of the end. Gloating he sank his teeth through 
gristle and sinew just below the long spur. 

The watcher looked to see Old Ring Neck become panicky; 
but no—he balanced his body on the opposite wing and strove 
to free himself by pressing his other foot hard on the ratlike 
muzzle. When this did not avail he curved his neck and drove 
his beak, like a rapier, again and again at the wicked head. 

If you have ever noticed the similarity between a ring- 
neck pheasant and a game cock, one of the hardest fighting 

(Continued on page 53) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


A Red-Skin’s 
By E. A. Wood 
Illustrated by Bert Salg 


ILD BILL BUMPS is his name. He is a spry 

old individual past seventy, habitually cheerful. 

Most of his life has been spent in the wild and 

woolly West, and the greater part of that among 

the Indians. Consequently, now and then he can oblige an 

eager audience with a rattling good story about exciting scrapes 
with the redskins. 

This day he sat sunning himself on the bench in front of the 
little log cabin where he lives in solitary bliss, with an audience 
of one trying to get him started. A boy passed on a near-by 
road riding a bicycle, and somehow or other set the wheels 
going round in Wild Bill’s hoary head. 

“‘So you want me for to tell you a story about the Indians, 
eh?” he began. ‘Well, I suppose ye don’t care what sort 0’ a 
tale it be, providin’ it’s ’bout the Niches, do you?” 

“Anything about the Indians will do,” I assented. 

“Well, if that’s the case, I’ll just relate a little thing ’bout a 
Chief by the name o’ Leapin’ Frog. Yes, sir; I’ll admit that 
that’s a queer name, all right, but that’s what he was called. 
’Course, I’ve known heaps of Indians with worse names’n that. 
Yes, sir, an’ some of ’em would be just scandalous to translate, 
too. There’s one in particular that would be just the right 
name for you. It’s Os-kun-stee-kwan, in Cree Indian. How- 
ever, as I was sayin’. .... 

‘Tt was around twenty or twenty-five years ago, I guess, an’ 
this Leapin’ Frog would be around forty, when what I’m tellin’ 
you about happened to him. He was a cheerful old Cree, an’ 
had a little tribe under him numberin’ about fifty Indians. 
They lived mostly around in places near the foothills o’ the 
Rockies, sometimes comin’ out onto the plains for a little 
change. Well, this here Chief had one thing that set him apart 
from all other chiefs all over the West. He owned a bicycle. 

“Yes, sir, he owned a bicycle. Don’t ask me how he got 
hold of it. I don’t know. Probably some band of white 
settlers had slung it in ’mong their possessions when they was 
startin’ for the wilds, with some crazy notion or other in their 
heads that they’d be able to use it sometime. Then maybe 
some thievin’ white swiped it off ’em, an’ sold it to Chief 
Leapin’ Frog for a handsome pile o’ furs. That’s about the 
only sensible solution, I guess. Leapin’ Frog used to say that 
it was a gift for him straight from the gods of the tree-tops, or 
some such fool thing. 

“Anyways, he hoarded that bicycle like a miser hoards a 
chunk o’ yellow gold. No matter where they wandered around 
in them foothills, that bicycle was hauled along, havin’ a brave 
an’ a horse all to itself. ’Course, the Chief didn’t know what it 
was for, or anythin’ like that. He thought it was one grand 
lookin’ thingamajig, an’ he just used it for an ornament. Quite 
an ornament it made, too, away out in that wild country. If 
hefhad any important visitors from neighboring tribes of Niches, 
he’d lead ’em solemnly to this here bicycle, an’ let them have a 
look at it. I guess those other Indians figured it was showin’ 
some fine class, ’cause the talk that went around that country 
about Chief Leapin’ Frog’s ornament was somethin’ to wonder 
at. Yes, sir, all he used it for was an ornament, until he met me. 


“T HAPPENED to be in his part of the country around this 

time, tradin’ for furs, an’ presently it came about that I 
took up my headquarters for a while just a couple hundred 
yards away from Leapin’ Frog’s lodges. He sorta took a likin’ 
to me, too, him bein’ a friendly, cheerful old beggar, an’ me 
bein’ what I am, an’ we pulled along fine together. In fact, 
there was only one man in the whole country that didn’t hit 
it off well with Leapin’ Frog, so far as I could hear, an’ that 
fellow was a Chief like himself, boss of around fifty Indians, 
who called himself Chief Black Hide. Maybe he named 
himself well, for all I know. 

“‘Leastways, he was Leapin’ Frog’s one real enemy, ’cause 
once the latter Niche had taken, borrowed, or swiped a few 
horses that had accidently belonged to Black Hide. That was 
enough to make that Indian pretty mad, although he was one 
of the biggest hoss-thieves in the country himself, an’ he was 
just a-rarin’ to run into Leapin’ Frog an’ his gang an’ have a 
nice old-fashioned scrap. Somehow or other, though, up to the 
time when I met the jumpin’ toad Niche, he had managed to 
dodge the other, or fool him, or anyways managed to keep on 
livin’ regardless of Black Hide’s threats an’ energetic huntin’ 
for his enemy’s gang. 

“Well, as I was sayin’ a minute ago, Leapin’ Frog was one 
real friendly Indian, an’ so him an’ me got along fine. I could 
see that he was likin’ me better every time he met me, an’ he 
took to hangin’ ’round my tradin’ shop a lot, just to exchange 
general wisdom with me. The time finally came when he got to 
like me well enough for to come to me an’ say, very solemnly: 

“*My brother, I have come for you to take you to my lodge, 
an’ there I will show you how much I honor you.’ 

“Or words to that effect, you understand. Well, I tagged 
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Both tires blew out and the chief 
sailed over the handle-bars 


along behind him over to his camp, thinkin’ meanwhile that 
I'd probably received an invitation toa rabbit an’ mice dinner, 
or somethin’ of that sort. He ushered me into his personal 
teepee with great dignity, an’ then gravely pointed to this here 
bicycle I been tellin’ ye about. Gosh, he was sure proud o’ that 
machine. A bicycle, I guess you know, is only useful in a 
place where there is good roads, an’ plenty of ’em, an’ so for 
me to suddenly come face to face with one away out in that 
wilderness,— Why, to say the least, I was some surprised, 
even though I’d heard rumors of the strange contraption 
Leapin’ Frog owned. I never dreamed until then that it was a 
bicycle they were talkin’ about. I think they called it some- 
thin’ that meant the-shiny-thing-of-many-glitters. 

“Now, somewhere or other, at one time of my existence 
before this time, I’d learned how to ride a bicycle a little, 
though it hadn’t been one of these pedallin’ affairs. This one, 
regardless of it bein’ a long ways from its proper home, looked 
to be in remarkable good condition an’ up-to-date. It had 
these here tires that you pump full of air; I guess they’d just 
been invented around a year or so afore this. An’ it had 
turn-down handle-bars, an’ hollow steel frame, an’ shiny rims, 
an’ all sorts o’ things. As I looked at that machine that day, 
a sort o’ longin’ come over me to get onto it an’ see if I could 
ride one o’ the infernal things, pedals an’ all. So I ups an’ 
thanks the Chief for his honorin’ me enough to give me a 
squint at her, an’ then asked him if he knew how to use it. I 
had to explain what I meant, of course, an’ when he understood 
that a bicycle was somethin’ you ride, like a horse, nothin’ 
would do but I’d show him the ropes. 
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“Well, I’d figured on that, an’ so I took off the pump, 
an’ monkeyed around with the tires until I got a lot o’ air 
into ’em. Somehow or other, I knew that was neces- 
sary in these new-fangled tires. Then I takes it outside, 
hops on, an’ in no time at all got onto the pedal system, 
an’ had a nice ride around thecamp. All Leapin’ Frog’s 
people were out watchin’, whoopin’ an’ hollerin’ their 
praise of me. Soon’s I’d ended my little ride, Leapin’ 
Frog took the bicycle, put his leg over it like he’d seen 
me do, an’ attempted to ride it. ’Course, the first thing 
he knew he was scrapin’ his snout along the ground, 
plowin’ a furrow. He was pretty mad for a time, an’ 
thought I’d tricked him. However, I managed to explain 
that a person had to learn how to ride a bicycle before 
bein’ able to use one properly, just like a young Indian 
boy had to learn how to ride a horse. So I gave hima 
short course of instruction. 


= ELL, after that, every day old Leapin’ Frog 
would doll himself up in his war clothes, an’ war 
paint, do a little pow-wow dancin’ ’round the camp, an’ 
then bring out the bicycle for his daily practise. He’d 
get on, with the combined aid of three or four braves, 
an’ then proceed to peddle along, with four husky built 
Indians in full war dress holdin’ him up off the ground 
for dear life. Talk about Indians not bein’ good workers. 
Those four worked harder’n anybody I’ve ever seen 
workin’, before or since, just tryin’ to keep old Leapin’ 
Frog on that machine. At the end of ’bout ten minutes, 
the four would be all tuckered out, an’ another four 
would take their places, to give the others a chance to 
recover before takin’ their turn again. In 
this way, Leapin’ Frog was trundled up 
an’ down an’ around his camp ground for 
*bout an hour every day. 

“At the end of a couple o’ weeks, I 
went over again to sce how he was gettin’ 
on, an’ found that he could now ride 
without the constant aid of four braves. 
All they had to do now was to run along 
beside him, two to a side, while the Chief 
pedalled, an’ catch him every time he took 
a tumble. The scheme worked fine, for 
Leapin’ Frog. I’m not so sure that the 
braves thought the same about it. 

“My brother,’ he said when he saw me 
watchin’. ‘I am fast tamin’ this hard ani- 
mal, Soon it will obey all my wishes, an’ 
then shall I be one of my nation’s most 
powerful chiefs, for no other Indian can 
ride this strange shiny creature.’ 

“Or somethin’ of that sort. ’Course, I 
had to keep a straight face an’ say that 
Chief Leapin’ Frog was certainly some 
fellow, an’ that all sorts of power would 
/ undoubtedly be his just as soon as he could 

a make the bicycle do just what he wanted 

it todo. Anyways, I praised him up, an’ 

praised him up, so that he got real pleased with himself, an’ 

kinda swelled-headed, if you understand my meanin’. Yes, 

sir, he got swelled-headed, an’ sort o’ glanced around for new 
worlds to conquer, an’ right then spied the hill. 

“This hill was a wooded place right back of the camp a 
couple hundred feet. The top was bare of trees, an’ so was a 
long stretch down the other side. Anyways, the Chief thought 
of that long open stretch of hill, an’ right-off announced that 
he would ride down it. 

“T tried to argue against it, but he’d got the notion some- 
how into his head that he was pretty good, an’ that the hard 
animal was now tame enough for his expert management, an’ 
so nothin’ would suit him but a ride down that hill. So he 
called out all his tribe, an’ commanded all his braves to deck 
themselves out in their best war togs, an’ then the whole bunch 
moved up to the top of this hill. Chief Leapin’ Frog led the 
way solemnly, an’ four braves struggled along behind him with 
the bicycle. The other braves trailed along after them, an 
then came the old men an’ women, an’ squaws, an’ all the kids, 
an’ a pack o’ mongrel dogs. It made quite an-impressive 
procession in the mind of Chief Leapin’ Frog. 

“Arrivin’ at the top, we looked over the slope, an’ right 
away I began to argue against him tryin’ it. There was only 
about a hundred yards from the bottom of the hill to a big 
grove of trees, an’ that wasn’t enough space for a bicycle to 
stop in after tearin’ down a hill like this one was. But the 
Chief was sure that he’d tamed the bright an’ shiny animal 
well enough so that it would do just what he wanted, an’ so 
my arguments fell aside. 
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“Well, I thought the best thing for me to do would be to 
take up my position at the bottom of the hill, so I’d be right 
handy to help pick up Leapin’ Frog’s pieces if he ever hit the 
trees. I went down, keepin’ an eye on the doin’s at the top all 
the time, ’cause I didn’t know but what the Chief would up an’ 
start, an’ I didn’t want a mess of bicycle an’ Indian to hit me in 
the back sudden-like. 


“_ GOT to the bottom, an’ then watched the Chief wave his 
arms around as he orated to his folks an’ told ’em what a 
brave man their leader was. Then four strong braves held the 
bicycle while he mounted, an’ four more prepared to dash 
along beside him an’ catch him if he tumbled. However, this 
suddenly dawned on the Chief as bein’ undignified, so he 
scrambled off the machine an’ shouted that he, mighty Chief 
Leapin’ Frog, would go alone with his hard animal, an’ all they 
need do was watch. Well, there was a great whoopin’ an’ 
hollerin’ for a minute after that statement, an’ then Leapin’ 
Frog prepared to mount once more. 

“This time he almost got on, when he remembered some 
other point that he hadn’t touched on in his oration on himself, 
an’ so he hopped off an’ started to wave his hands all over 
again. I was gettin’ a little tired of the delay, so I looked 
around for a place to sit until he got finished with his speech, 
an’ so noticed that a band of Indians was situated just inside 
the fringe of trees at the end of the stretch at the bottom o’ 
the hill. These Indians were watchin’ the proceedin’s goin’ 
on at the top of the hill with great interest. I turned my atten- 
tion back to the hill top, too, thinkin’ nothin’ of the Niches in 
the woods, for there was no law against folks stoppin’ an’ 


watchin’ a Chief take a bicycle ride down a hill that I knew 
of then, an’ the fact that these Indians were out of sight of the 
ones on the hill top didn’t strike me ’til later. 

“However, Chief Leapin’ Frog got ready to mount again, 
said a few more words to the general effect that he was some 
fellow, takin’ him from any side, an’ then clambered onto the 
bicycle, grabbed the handle-bars, put his feet on the pedals, 
an’ started to pedal. His braves let him go, an’ he started to 
come. I think he started to come a little faster than he ex- 
pected, for he let out a startled whoop, an’ all his men on the 
hill answered with blood-freezin’ yells an’ hollers that fairly 
drownded out the Chief’s shouts for help, an’ I could see he 
was shoutin’ for help. 

“He come tearin’ down towards me, still pedalin’ away 
like mad, an’ hollerin’ his head off for his braves to come 
an’ get him. They couldn’t hear him above the racket, of 
course, an’ as for me, I hastened to get out of his way. Then 
I noticed that the Indians I’d seen in the trees had disappeared. 
I didn’t pay no attention to that, for Chief Leapin’ Frog was 
gettin’ close, an’ comin’ like the wind. Everybody was quiet 
now, watchin’ the Chief. He couldn’t yell, ’cause he had no 
wind in him. 

“He shot past me like a bullet, an’ tore down the flat stretch 
towards the trees, aimin’ to miss a big rock half-way there. 
It was at this moment the Indians I'd seen in the bush jumped 
to their feet, an’ rushed into the open, an’ I recognized their 
leader to be Chief Black Hide, enemy of Leapin’ Frog. 

“Right then I saw that things were pretty well up with 
Leapin’ Frog. He was dashin’ into the blood-thirsty hands 
of his enemies with the speed of lightning, an’ if the bicycle 
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didn’t kill him, they surely would. I saw the attackin’ Indians 
up with their guns, ready to shoot at my friend. Chief Leapin’ 
Frog an’ bicycle at that moment squarely hit the rock, an’ 
both tires blew out with the noise of a cannon, an’ the Chief 
lived up to his name for the first time, an’ sailed over his handle- 
bars through the air towards Black Hide’s gang, a-whoopin’ 
high murder in his fright. 

“Black Hide an’ company evidently thought that this was real 
magic, an’ it sure must’ve been sorta startlin’ to them to hear 
two horrible explosions without seein’ a gun fired. An’ here 
was a wild lookin’, war-whoopin’ demon sailin’ through the air 
towards ’em. So with a whoop of fright of their own, Black Hide 
an’ his gang turned ’round an’ hit for home,travelin’ almost as 
fast as Leapin’ Frog had come down the hill. Leapin’ Frog him- 
self ended his leap on a little mound, an’ his whoops stopped 
for a short second, an’ then struck up again, double loud. 

“An’ that, as you might say, ended Chief Leapin’ F'rog’s 
career as the only Niche bicycle rider of the Wild West. It 
also ended the feud between him an’ Black Hide, ’cause Black 
Hide hasn’t been heard of since, an’ is probably still runnin’. 
It also ended that bicycle, too, an’ it was buried later on in the 
day under the chief’s special directions, ten feet down. 

“‘An’ last, I guess it ends my story,” said Wild Bill, with a 
smile. “What do you think of it?” 

I thought several things, but only asked one question: “Wild 
Bill Bumps,” I said. “You look me square in the eye and tell 
me the truth. Did all this actually happen?” 

Old Wild Bill glances at me with mild contempt. “Say, 
son, you "member me sayin’ that the name Os-kun-stee-kwan 
suited you? Well, it does, an’ translated it means Bone-head.” 


Why the Collie is Man’s Greatest Dog Companion 


F ALL the dog com- 

panions of man, the 
collie is the greatest. He 
is quicker to sense a vital 
situation than other dogs. 
When he is needed, the 
collie is always there be- 
cause he can understand his 
master’s movements. Such 
superior dog intellect is 
found in only a few other 
dogs. A man with intelli- 
gence wants companions 
of the same kind, making 
the collie desirable for that 
reason. Besides, the collie 
has strength, which becomes 
of use to man when it is 
controlled by intelligence. 
Even a collie pup may be 
destructive, or may be a 
coward when his own inter- 
ests are concerned, but 
when he sees that his 
master is in peril, danger 
means nothing to him, he 
gives all for his master. 
With just these qualities 
alone, the collie would be a 
great companion to man, 


but there is one more quality which makes a ALBERT PAYSON TER- 

author of “Gray 
Dawn,” who is pictured above 
with the original Gray Dawn, 
offered a prize of one of Gray 
Dawn’s collie puppies to the boy 
or girl who would write the best 
essay on why the collie is man’s 
greatest dog companion. Muriel 
Vivian Archer, fourteen years 
old, of Norwalk, Calif., sub- 
mitted the essay on the left which 
was judged to be the best. Hon- 
orable mention is made of the 
jine essays submitted by Walter 
Meigs of Independence, Mo., 
and Virginia Randolph of Dil- 


collie the greatest dog companion. Man likes june, 
response to his moods. In the collie he finds 
this appreciation. When his master is sad or 
grieved, the collie gives his own particular touch 
of silent sympathy. If the master wants to 
be alone with some one who understands, the 
collie is the very one. A glad heart with an 
outburst of laughter or song will meet a response 
in a gracious bark, a joyous wag of the tail, or 
a caress from-the dog. A collie can be gentle 
as a woman, fierce as a lion, but ever responsive 
to his master’s feelings. Having an intellect to 
guide him, strength to protect his interests, and 
an appreciation of his master, the collie becomes 


man’s greatest dog companion. lon, Mont. 


He stopped, uttering a low cry. Hugh had been fumbling 
with the straps of the leather brief case; he snapped the rusted 
catch of the tiny lock. A cascade of green-backs and yellow- 
backs tumbled into his lap! 

Fifty-dollar bills, hundred-dollar bills! They were damp; 
the heavy showers had soaked through the leather. But they 
were good enough. The money which Groot had stolen from 
the bank of which Mr. Brace was a director! 




























By Muriel Vivian Archer 


a dog. 





The Singing Swamp 
(Continued from page 15) 


They were drifting toward the center of the Manotee. 
Steve drew a deep breath, then laughed grimly. 

“Can’t you picture it?” he cried, above the rumble of the 
throttled-down engine. ‘“Groot—half crazed with heat and 
fear. The singing of those birds in the rookery. He tried to 
shoot that chief—and then they used their jungle craft, and 
ran him into that totem-pole. They probably weren’t close 
enough to let him see them—that was part of their game. 


To the Winner of GRAY DAWN, Jr. 


I don’t know you. But I wish I might talk with you for five minutes about 
this grand new collie of yours; I wish it both for your sake and for his. Perhaps 
you are fit to be his master; perhaps you are not. The fact that you could 
write an excellent essay about collies does not prove you have the patience and 
the common sense to be a good master. ; 

Remember, you are your dog’s owner. You have the power of life and death 
overhim. You can make his life beautifully happy and make a splendid chum 
of him. Or you can make him a worthless cur. It all depends on yourself. 

If you have a big heart and a big brain, you can show it better by the way you 
treat your dog than in any other way that I know of. I have spoken of patience 
and of common sense. Those are the two qualities needed by any dog-owner. 
If you don’t possess those and if you can’t acquire them, you ought not to own 


Remember his happiness and his welfare and his education are all in your 
hands. If you bring him up wisely and kindly, I believe he will turn out to be 
as great a collie as is his sire, Sunnybank Gray Dawn, and as was his peerless 
grandsire, Bruce. By exercising patience and common sense always, with him, 
you will be doing yourself a mighty service. For when any boy or girl has 
mastered those two qualities, he or she is well on the road toward perfect 
manhood or womanhood 

Good luck to you with your fine collie pup! And good luck to him with you! 


lay, fon 


Gray Dawn, Jr., the 
worthy son of a fa- 
mous dog who was the 
prize worth contesting 


for. 


They did it by making noises and such stuff. So they weren’t 
close enough to see him throw that bag aside, or perhaps try to 
bury it. All he wanted, probably, was to get away. So he ran 
right back into the grip of his pursuers—and he didn’t talk 
about the Singing Swamp. Maybe he thought he’d get back 
some time—or maybe he didn’t care.” 

Hugh Landon shoved the bills back in the bag with trembling 
fingers. But there was a grin on his face. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 
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.... It isn’t so hard going back to 
school when you’ve a First Aid Kit 
like this to show the other fellows 


When you go down to the drug 
store for a new tablet or a pencil, 
or any of the other things you'll 
need for the opening of school, 
ask the druggist to show you the 
Official Boy Scouts’ First Aid Kit. 


You're going to want a kit like 
that the minute you see it... it’s 
such a dandy! All the First Aid 
supplies you'll ever need and an 
instruction book, too, packed in 
an air-tight, waterproof enam- 
elled tin box that slips into a 
peachy canvas carrying-case. 


You can put it in your pocket 
or wear it on your Scout belt, 
for the case has a loop for just 
that purpose. And Oh, boy! 
Won't you get a thrill when you 
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THE BOY SCOUTS’ OFFICIAL 
FIRST AID KIT contains: 


1 Sterile Gauze Bandage, 1 in. wide. 
1 Sterile Gauze Bandage, 2 in. wide. 
t Roll Zinc Oxide Adhesive Plaster. 
1 Envelope Mercurochrome Gauze. 
1 Tube “First Aid for Burns.” 

1 Mercurochrome Swab. 

3 Vivo Rolls. 


1 Tube Soap Solvent for poison ivy 
and poison oak. 


1 First Aid Instruction Book. 











show it to all the other fellows! 


You're going to get an even 
bigger thrill should you ever have 
occasion to use it, for then you'll 
have a chance to do a kindly 
thing ... play the part of the Good 


Samaritan to friend or stranger. 


Maybe it'll be only a cut or a 
burn that will need your atten- 
tion, but cuts and burns often 
result seriously when they’re 
neglected, if they’re not properly 
sterilized and bandaged... And 
when you have this First Aid 
Kit handy, you can fix them up 
in a jiffy ... treat them as a 
doctor would. 


It isn’t an expensive kit, ‘al- 
though it holds enough supplies 
to last for many months. It costs 
only 80 cents at your drug store 
or from the Supply Department, 
Boy Scouts of America. 


BAUER & BLACK 


CHICAGO .. NEWYORK .. TORONTO 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


Kinks, Wrinkles and Stunts 


By Dan Beard 


Illustrated by the Author 


(CATION is over. Doggone it! Now we have to 

buckle down to our studies again. Isn’t it tough? 

No, we do not mean that exactly, for we know it 

only seems tough because we have had so much 
fun during vacation, but as scouts we discovered long ago 
that we could be rattling good scouts and mighty good stu- 
dents at the same time; in fact, the schoolboys and school 
teachers all over the world are beginning to realize that the 
better the scout, the better the student. 

One of the really big things in Scouting is that which was 
first emphasized by Davy Crockett when he shouted, “Be 
sure you're right, then go ahead,” and was later modified by 
Baden-Powell when he said, “Be prepared.” 

Now that is just what Charlie Lindbergh claimed was the 
cause of his success when all by his lonesome he spread his 
coat-tails, so to speak, as wings, and sailed across to La Belle 
France. Being prepared is being ready and competent to 
help yourself or anybody else in any emergency which may 
occur, serious or otherwise; the fellow who can do this best 
is the one who has at his finger-ends more kinks, wrinkles or 
stunts than any other fellow; that is, one who knows how to 
do most things and to do them quickly. 

The old-fashioned sailor who sailed on the clipper ship knew 
how to do everything that was necessary aboard a ship. He 
made his own clothes, and made them better than any tailor. 
He could braid, twist, tie or bend a rope or line into every 
possible form and for every possible purpose. He knew all 
about the ship. The same was true of our old scouts, Boone, 
Kenton, Carson, Washington, Lincoln, Gist, Crockett, Cody, 
and Bridger. Those men knew how to do everything there 
was to be done in the wilderness. 

To-day we are in a bigger wilderness than our old scouts 
ever conceived to be possible; we are afloat on a greater sea 
than Columbus or Captain Cooke ever navigated. Things are 
happening all the time so rapidly and so suddenly in our 
modern wilderness of so-called civilization that it keeps us 
on the jump. Now when one jumps that’s an easy thing to do, 
but a fellow must be mighty careful not to come down in the 
fire, the water, or on a paling fence, a pitchfork or a rake, so 
to speak. 

“Be Prepared” not only for jumping but for landing 
properly on one’s feet on safe ground, and in order to be 
prepared we must have up our sleeve a lot of stunts and 
have our brain as full of recipes as grandmother’s cook book. 
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How to Remove the Stopper 
from a Glass Bottle 

T° BEGIN with, when a mother’s or 

sister’s cologne bottle or the vinegar 
cruet has the glass stopper so tightly fastened in that no one 
seems to be able to remove it, we, as good scouts, must take 
that glass stopper out of the bottle. It was the daughter of 
Captain Duncan who showed me how to remove the glass 
stopper from a glass bottle when it was apparently stuck fast. 
Captain Duncan was the old sailor who had command of the 
Quaker City when it sailed on its historic voyage made famous 
by Mark Twain’s book of ‘Innocents Abroad.” 





Fig. 1 shows the hitch to put around the glass bottle-stopper. 
Fig. 2 shows how to make a hitch with the string and the stick, 
which you grasp in your hand, as shown in Fig. 4. Always 
when using any sort of force in opening a bottle, grasp the 
bottle with a piece of cloth, a napkin or something similar 
(Fig. 3) for two good reasons; first, the cloth gives you a better 
hold on the bottle and second, a bottle may burst or break 
in one’s unprotected hands and make very severe wounds. 
The other diagrams sufficiently explain how to fasten a cork 
in (Figs. 5,6 and 7) a bottle so that there is no danger of it 
coming out and spilling the contents in one’s duffle. 


How to Find a Lost Arrow 

HE loss of arrows in archery is a constant source of an- 

noyance to our Robin Hoods, and how to find a lost arrow 
is a thing worth knowing, because whether we buy our arrows 
or make them ourselves, we do not like to lose them. A home- 
made arrow, if lost, is so much labor lost; a shop-made arrow, 
if lost, is so much money lost, added to which is the incon- 
venience of being without one of our favorite shafts. There- 
fore, I know my readers will welcome this manner of finding 
any object seen to alight at a distance. 

When the arrow falls, keep your eye upon the spot where it 
fell until you can lay an arrow, an unstrung bow, or a straight 
stick on the ground with one end at your feet and the other end 
pointing exactly in the direction of the spot where the object 
was last seen. After this walk ahead in the direction pointed 
out by the arrow or stick, a little distance, turn around, make 
sure that you are in the right line, then erect two sticks upright 
about ro or 15 feet apart in line with the pointer. The rest 
is easy; you have only to keep those two sticks in line by 
sighting back every now and then and you can not wander 
from the path; you will not swerve from the flight of the 
arrow. 

Lacking sticks you may have one of your companions stand 
at the spot from which the arrow was shot while you place 
two more companions, as markers, to hold the position of the 
two line sticks. March ahead and keep the line by keeping 
in line with the markers. If you have been careful in this 
part of the work you can hardly fail to walk directly over the 
arrow itself. 

My distinguished friend, the famous surgeon, Robert T. 
Morris, used this method to find a duck which he had shot and 
marked as it fell a long distance away in the tall rank grass of 
the salt meadow. The way he did was to place his gun on the 
ground, aiming in the direction of the fallen duck; then he put 
up two sticks, as already described, kept in line and walked out 
to where he thought the duck had fallen, and when he reached 
the spot it was with very little trouble that he found the duck. 
It was within five feet of where he halted. 

That would have been a lost duck to most people, because 
hunting for a duck in a salt meadow one has just as good chance 
of finding it and no better than finding the proverbial needle 
in a haystack. 


How to Dig or Protect a Spring 
EAR your camp there is a spring coming out of the 
muddy shore; the water is good, but every one ap- 
proaching the spring pushes more or less dirt in from off the 
soles of their feet; the dirt is not good; it may contain all sorts 
of wicked germs, typhoid, and all that sort of thing which 


will pollute the water, although the latter may be as clear as 
crystal and as cold as ice. Therefore, we must protect our 
spring from the germs on the feet of those who come to it 
to drink or to get a pail of water. 

In order to do this dig out the spring, dig it down quite deep, 
then take a barrel, any clean barrel, bore holes through the 
bottom and through the staves near the bottom to admit the 
water from the spring (Fig. 10); sink the barrel in the 
hole, allowing the top to extend a little above the natural grade 
of the earth (Fig. 11), fill in around it and pack tight. As it 
ills bail it out until the water comes up clear again, and if 
the water itself is uncontaminated at its source it will now 
be protected from the germs carried on the soles of the shoes 
of the people using the spring and at the same time, there 
being a greater body of water than in a shallow spring, it 
will be much easier dipping it therefrom. Of course, a 
cover to the spring will -aid in its protection, but even the 
uncovered spring is preferable to the natural but unprotected 
bubbling fountain. 

This is the kind of spring that used to be found along the 
muddy banks of the Licking River, the Ohio River, the 
Maumee River, and in fact all the rivers and creeks of the 
Middle West where springs were found, but there are lots of 
things, hundreds of things, thousands of things, which were 
commonly known to the boys in the Mississippi River Valley 
and to the boys on the farms of New England that are not 
known to the boys of the present generation. 


An Easy Way to Roast Corn 
HE Yankee boys and the boys east of the Alleghany 
Mountains even in the northern part of New Jersey, know 
little of the delights of roasting ears. To my mind there is 
nothing more delicious than corn roasted on the ear, smoking 
hot and smeared with butter and salt. All of “the boys” 
in the Ohio Valley were very fond of corn roasts. My, oh my! 
Yum-yum! I can, in imagination, now taste that roasted 
sweet corn! It is burning my lips because it is so hot, and the 
black outward surface of the corn is painting the edges of my 
mouth a somber hue, but there is no outdoor dish to the mind 
of any man or boy from the “‘corn belt” that is more delicious 
than roast corn. 
The trouble with roasting corn is that the ear is in constant 
danger of dropping off from the fork or stick and falling into 
the fire. If, however, you will make a hole in the butt of the 
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ear of corn (Fig. 8), sharpen 
a stick and force it in the 
hole (Fig. 9), you will be able to roast your corn with little 
danger of losing it in the fire. 


How to Tan a Rabbit Skin 
How do you tan a rabbit’s skin? Not the same way you 
tan a boy’s skin. Your mother, your daddy or your 
teacher will tell you how to tan a boy’s skin, but the rabbit's 
skin must be first stretched by taking the edges to the board 
with carpet tacks, with the inside of the skin exposed to 
the weather and the furry part against the board, and 
placed in the shade to dry, after which dampen the skin 
(Concluded on page 39) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The Phantom Pilot 


OISED on the wing of a Huff-Daland light bomber, 
a mile and a half above the earth, Paul Stanley, 
civilian test observer, watched Lieut. Jame _ T. 
Hutchinson feel desperately through roaring flames 
ior the ignition switch. 

The cockpit of their plane was ablaze, the cowl and fire 
wall blown away, giving the malignant bursts of flame a 
chance to reach out for human flesh, the flesh of two men, 
who accustomed to peril, had leaped from their seats to 
precarious safety at the sound of the first explosion. 

Stanley; bracing himself on the long strut, was awaiting 
the verdict of the pilot, for Lieutenant Hutchinson had 
failed to stall the engine, and that meant that the plane was 
doomed. Only one thing remained to be done. The army 
officer looked at his mate and cried: 

“Jump.” ‘ 

Stanley said, ‘“‘are you sure you’re ready? I’m ready to 
go, but I’ve got to know you are all right before I go.” 

“Jump, old boy. I'll follow you,” Lieut. Hutchinson 
yelled, and with that Stanley let go the long strut, slid down 
along the wing, and fell like a plummet toward the earth, 
8,000 feet below. Hutchinson watched him until he saw the 
paracute open, and then prepared to jump himself. 

Reaching for the plane controls, the officer set them so that 
the ship could continue straightaway on her course. Un- 
fortunately, one of the wings, because of the heat from the 
flames, had become warped and slightly tilted. 

It was too late to do anything more. The gasoline was 
feeding the fire through a break in the line, and the burning 
fuselage and volatile fumes had become unendurable. Hutch- 
inson then grasped the long strut, helped himself upon the 
wing, and like his observer, leaped far out into space, not 
pulling his ring until he had cleared the plane. 

There was rather more than a gentle wind blowing, and the 
parachute, instead of describing a gentle loop, was blown 
around, and seemed to remain at the original height. While 
Hutchinson was contemplating his drop, and won- 
dering where and when he would land, he noticed 
his abandoned airplane, a streak of flame, describ- 
ing huge circles around him, and acting exactly 
like a machine in full control of a pilot. 

To the Lieutenant this was unheard of, and he 
tried to puzzle it out as both he and the plane 
began to lose height at exactly the same rate of 
speed. 

There he was in the center of a giant spiral exe- 
cuted by the blazing derelict of the air, falling 
gently, and always on the same level with the 
doomed machine. 

Then the wind began to play some tricks. It 
did not seem willing that the man who had jumped 
from the plane to escape death from the flames 
should get to earth unscathed. 

A stiff breeze sent the pilot close to the airplane, 
so close that Hutchinson could feel its hot breath. 
Then began the real struggle with the elements. 
The pilot tried to side slip his parachute out of 
danger, but after several attempts found this 
manoeuver worse than useless. The chute would 
not respond, and, as a matter of fact, carried him 
closer and closer to the orbit of the man-made 
comet. 

Machine gun bullets, of which there were 2,000 
rounds in the plane, protesting against the terrific 
heat, proceeded to burst one after the other like 
so many fire crackers. Hutchinson by this time 
was so close to the plane he feared that some of the 
escaping projectiles might hit him. Then he re- 
membered that stored in the plane, for experimental 
purposes, were six bombs which now were apt to 
explode any second. And all this while the blazing 
plane clung to its spiral and seemed to exert mag- 
netic influence over the parachute, much as a 
planet does over its satellite. 

The phantom driver in the machine was guiding 
the death-dealing, furiously flaming thing with 
an accuracy that was awesome. Not an inch did 
it deviate from its circuit. 

Finally, just as the pilot had become convinced 
that his parachute would catch fire with the next 
gust of wind, the superstructure of the plane, due 
to the conflagration, partially gave way, and some 
of it dropped. This had the effect of changing its 
direction, and the pilot with a whistle of satis- 
faction, proceeded to earth unmolested. 

In the meantime, the phantom pilot had not 
quite finished his ride. The falling of the super- 
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structure merely had the effect“of causing the plane to fall 
several hundred feet, and then to change its orbit for an en- 
tirely new circle. Observers on the ground, some seven 
thousand feet below, not knowing of the near tragedy, 
thought some pilot was above them experimenting with a 
new smoke-writing device. Seeing the plane behaving per- 
fectly, then, they paid no more attention to it. 


HEN the plane reached the 2,000 foot level, still ac- 

complishing a perfect spiral, Lieutenant Bertrandias, 
flying from an opposite direction on a practice flight, noticed 
that the machine was afire. He guided his plane near and 
called to the supposed occupants to jump. He could not be- 
lieve but that some one was guiding the machine. Through 
the flame and smoke he could not see that the crew already 
had left. He could not understand what could possess a 
pilot to stay along with a blazing craft. 

Bertrandias, for his own safety then had to do a nose dive 
to get out of the path of the derelict. The phantom driver 
had decided to do some stunt flying, and went up, down and 
into a tail spin from which the plane miraculously recovered. 

Then, quite as if it were on exhibition, the phantom caused 
the blazing craft to dip, and then level out when flying speed 
had been picked up. Then again he caused the machine to 
bank when emergencies of balancing were present. Over a 
field the machine banked and circled and proceeded toward 
land in the orthodox way. And with the exception of failing 
to put down its tail at the psychological second, in order 
that all three points might touch the ground simultaneously, 
the phantom driver caused the nose to hit the field first. And 
the plane, done with its flight, exploded with 320 gallons of 
gasoline spouting up in a geyser of liquid fire. 

This unprecedented flight occurred on June 17th, 1926, 
out of Wilbur Wright Field, and is vouched for in the records 
of the Army Air Service. 

According to these records, Mr. Stanley and Lieutenant 





He noticed his abandoned plane, a streak of flame 


Hutchinson landed in a field within hailing distance of each 
other several miles away from their starting point. 

Incidently, because they had saved their lives through the 
use of parachutes, they were eligible, and became members 
of the Caterpillar Club. Only flyers who had thus foiled 
death are permitted to join, and at the time they were initiated, 
the total membership of the group in the United States was 
only twenty-eight. 

The annals of the Army Air Service have records of at 
least two of its officers, each of whom has saved his life twice 
through the use of the parachute. - & 

One of these men had one of his terrifying experiences at 
Selfridge Field, Mount Clemens, Mich. He is Lieut. O. D. 
Hunter. The other officer who shares with him the honor 
of two parachute self-rescues is Lieutenant Lindbergh. This 


_ incident will deal with the experience of Lieutenant Hunter, 


for in addition to being a thrilling event it also has a comic 
vein, because the indomitable Lieutenant wore a mustache 
when he left the ground for his flight, but upon his return to 
earth, via the parachute route, after his plane burned, found 
that he was clean shaven. 

Lieutenant Hunter, during the first week of March, 1926, 
had joined the early morning formation at Selfridge Field, 
and with the other pilots left the ground as part of the 
routine of the morning . 

The flock of planes had attained a height of barely 1,000 
feet, when Hunter felt something go wrong with the mechan- 
ism. He was able to keep his place in the formation for a 
while, but at last the bucking plane became unmanageable. 
Suddenly a piston in one of the cylinders broke loose from 
the connecting rod, and ripped through the water jacket 
of the engine and through the cowling of the plane. In the 
general break down, the gasoline line, two carburetors and 
the crank shaft became involved. The break in the feeder 
mechanism allowed the gasoline to be sprayed over the engine, 
and a flash from in front of the fire wall completed the 
damage, for the plane immediately burst into 
flames. Hunter headed his plane out of the forma- 
tion and with his hand in the parachute ring 
jumped clear of his machine. 

He landed without incident, but his friends on 
the ground saw that he was in bad temper. The 
mustache which it had taken him two years to 
mature had gone up in smoke, and he was angry. 
The escape he had made meant nothing to him, now 
would he talk about it. He simply said, “that 
was routine, and was necessary, but I don’t see why 
my mustache had to go up in smoke.” 


UNTER, of course was a veteran at escape, 
having had a similar experience at McCook 
Field, Dayton, Ohio, while he was flight testing 
one of the first of the P-1 type pursuit planes which 
the Air Service had received. As in the last inci- 
dent, he had left the field in the regular morning 
formation, and had attained a height with the rest 
of the flyers of not less than 1,500 feet. He had 
just dived to his spot in his element after having 
done a “stunt”? when he saw smoke curling from 
beneath the cowling of the engine. He realized 
at once there was no use to try to fight the fire 
and prepared to take his plane to the ground. 

Quickly as he could he dropped out of the for- 
mation, and pointed the plane for a dive to the 
ground. As he started the dive, the increased 
speed of the craft through the air forced the smoke 
and flames past the fire board into the cockpit. 
The heat became intense, and suffocated and 
blinded, the pilot unbuckled his safety belt, and 
with no more ado, clambered upon the wing and slid 
off into the air. 

Although at that time Hunter had only about 
six hundred feet of altitude, his parachute opened 
immediately and he had a gentle descent. While 
loafing downward he watched the frenzied plane 
go into a nose dive and bury its seared and blistered 
body in the icy waters of Lake St. Claire. Break- 
ing through the twelve inches of ice was no effort 
for the plane. . 

Lieutenant Hunter in telling later of his experi- 
ence said the ice on the lake was quite smooth, 
and that he landed upon it rather hard. He said 
he scudded along the surface of it for many feet 
before he was able to swing the chute out of the 
wind. The last he saw of the plane was its tail 
sticking up through the ragged hole it had made. 

(Concluded on page 45) 
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Ernie Challenges the World 


PART V 


OACH UPTON in discussing the ability of different 
candidates with Big Mac, who was serving in the 
capacity of assistant coach, brought up the subject 
of Ernie Powers. 

“That lad is developing fast,”’ he observed. “‘He’s capable 
of pitching a corking game right now if it wasn’t for his peculiar 
complex. Starts out 
like a house afire but 
doesn’t seem able to 
stand the gaff.” 

‘*That’s just what 
I said some time 
ago,” reminded Big 
Mac; “‘he’s afraid of 
himself. I told him 
the other night after 
we'd pulled out that 
win, that he’d have 
to get over letting 
things bother him.” 

“What did he 
say?” asked the 
coach. 

**Didn’t say any- 
thing,’’ answered 
Big Mac. “Just 
walked off!” 

Coach Upton 
mused a moment. 

“Guess I'd better 
see him myself,’’ he 
decided. 

The night of the 
debate arrived all 
too soon. It would 
have seemed too soon to a certain individual if it had been a 
year away. But he had forced himself to go through with the 
substitute assignment he had accepted. And Tuesday 
evening found him with his part of the debate all carefully 
memorized, word for word. 

The affirmative side sat on the left of the platform, the 
negative on the right. Between the two debating teams sat 
Roy Wattles in the réle of chairman. Out front were the 
massed faces of the membership. The glare of the lights in 
the auditorium and Ernie’s elevation on the platform gave him 
an exaggerated sense of conspicuousness. He fidgeted un- 
easily in his chair and scarcely dared look up from his notes 
which he repeated, time and again, under his breath. The 
palms of his hands felt cold and clammy. He noticed that his 
breathing was affected. A queer pulsation was present in his 
temples. 

“‘Gee, maybe I won’t be glad when this is over!’’ he groaned. 

The Athenian president, catching Ernie’s eye, smiled and 
nodded. The well-intended glance might almost have been 
the last farewell to a man who was about to march to the 
gallows. Ernie tried to smile back but it seemed to him as 
though the smile froze on his face. 

“The meeting will now come to order!” commanded 
Supreme Ruler Wattles, wielding the gavel to good effect. 

From that moment until Captain Maxwell tapped him 
lightly on the arm and whispered, “All right, Powers— 
you’re it!”” Ernie had no consistent recollection of events. 
He had been impressed, however, with the argumentative force 
exhibited by the first speaker on the negative. That speaker 
had been Big Mac and, in place of directly addressing the 
audience, he had shot some of his points straight at the huddled 
affirmative group. He had even shaken his fist at certain 
dramatic moments to drive facts home and, if one’s efforts 
were to be judged by applause, the star pitcher had certainly 
covered himself with glory. 

“Mr. Chairman,” started Ernie, in a voice which wavered 
and sounded woefully weak. 

“‘Louder!”’ called Maxwell after him as the new member, 
in accordance with instructions, walked out and took his 
stand near the front and center of the platform. 

A thousand thoughts seemed to cross Ernie’s mind in the 
time it required to reach his position. He wondered most of 
all if any in the audience could see his lips quivering and his 
knees trembling. Inwardly he felt suddenly calm. There 
was to be nothing extemporaneous about his debate. Every 
word he intended to speak would come as the result of hours 
of painful concentration. It was almost ironic but true that 
practicing against Chubby’s opposition had strengthened him 
—had made him surer of himself. And Erie presently dis- 
covered that he was talking; that he was gradually letting go; 
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that his portion of the debate was being delivered, mechani- 
cally perhaps, but nevertheless—delivered! There! He was 
halfway through. He hadn’t seen a face in front of him. 
He was talking to the distant wall as he had talked to the 
wall in his room. And the subject matter was unfolding 
before his eyes as clearly as though it had been written upon 
his mind. 

Slap! With an apologetic gesture, Big Mac leaned down to 
pick up a book his elbow had inadvertently pushed from his 
table to the floor. Startled, Ernie turned his head instinc- 
tively. His eyes met those of the opposing team captain. 

“The U. S. air force to-day,” continued the fellow who was 
giving his first debate, ‘‘The U. S. air force to-day 





He buried his head in his arms. The humiliation 
had become close to unbearable 


It was gone! Gone— 
Nothing but an 
awful void, and in this void a staring pair of eyes—Big Mac’s 


RNIE cleared his throat frantically 
the memory pictures of his speech! 


eyes! His terrorizing dream come true! 

“The U. S. air force—it is—it is—”’ groped Ernie while the 
sweat broke out upon his forehead and ran in little rivulets 
down his face. 

Members in the audience squirmed uneasily in their seats 
at sight of the speaker’s plight. Several coughed; other 
throats were cleared; and still the amateur debater stood, 
groping—groping—— 

An eternity of unspeakable agony passed; agony such that 
Ernie’s only prayer was to be made unconscious of it all. 
Oh, why couldn’t he think of the rest he was supposed to say? 
The harder he tried to think of it the further away it seemed 
to be. Finally, completely crushed, he faltered, stepped back 
and—unkindest of fate—sought to take a seat at his opponents’ 
table! 

By the time Ernie had at length regained his chair the 
humiliation had become close to unbearable. He buried his 
head in his arms, desiring only to be left alone in his misery. 
Captain Maxwell put a hand on his shoulder. ‘Buck up, 
Powers! You didn’t do half bad!” he said, consolingly. 

As for the audience, there was not so much as a snicker. 
And as the befuddled new member had sunk into his chair 
there burst forth a round of sympathetic applause which 
lasted several minutes. 

“Darned unfortunate that Big Mac had to drop that book 
just when he did!” remarked an old-timer. “If I didn’t know 
Big Mac so well I’d say that had all the earmarks of a dirty 
trick!” 

Chubby, after spending most of the evening on some songs, 
went to bed and lay awake awaiting Ernie’s return. The door 
had hardly opened, with Ernie still feeling about for the light 
switch, when Chubby called: ‘“‘ Well, misfit, how’d you come 
out?”’ 

“Lost,” replied Ernie, disconsolately, the light revealing 
eyes which were red-rimmed and a face which was haggard. 
“‘ And—and besides that—I made a great big boob of myself!” 

He sat down, heavily. 

Then Chubby did a surprising thing for him. He got out of 
bed and shuffled over to Ernie, clad only in his pajamas. 

“Never mind that, old war horse,” he said, slipping an 
arm around Ernie’s shoulders, ‘you don’t know the meaning 
of the word ‘quit,’ and any fellow with a spirit like that just 
can’t help but come through!” 


OACH UPTON did not pick his varsity baseball team 
until just before the third game of the year with Trenton, 
and when he did he made Erie Powers a substitute. He did 





more than that. With State leading Trenton, 12 to 1, at the 
end of the fourth, he sent the rookie pitcher in to give him his 
first genuine experience under fire. But Ernie, forced to pitch 
to “‘Peg-’Em-Out”’ Snyder instead of Scotty McCabe who had 
also made the varsity as substitute backstop, could not hold 
the weak Trenton team. He was replaced by Pete Rusby at 
the start of the eighth with State still out in front, 14 to 9. 
Four of the runs scored off Ernie’s delivery were the direct 
result of passes. However, Coach Upton signified his intention 
of working Ernie into contests when he could in the hope that 
this training would cure him. And gradually the system 
began to pay dividends. 

One night the coach was surprised at being approached by 
Ernie. ‘If you please, sir,” 
ventured the rookie, “I’m 
more used to pitching to 
Scotty. If you could only 
let him catch me maybe I 
could do a—a little better!” 

Coach Upton made no 
promise but he mentally 
chalked up another mark 
under the name of Powers, 
indicating advance. There 
was no question but that 
the fellow was trying des- 
perately hard to get some- 
where and taking himself 
seriously, too seriously, in 
fact, for his own good. 

“All right,’’ thought 
Coach Upton, “T’ll humor 
him. I don’t believe in 
treating his type in hard- 
boiled fashion. He’s having 
a hard enough time facing 
ordinary situations. Unless 
I miss my guess, if we can build him up so that these 
ordinary situations no longer affect him, then nothing will 
bother him!” 

The next game in which State got away to a comfortable 
lead, Coach Upton made a complete change of battery. And 
Big Mac, who had held the opposition safe, saw from the 
bench the rookie pitcher take the task up where he had left 
off and twirl four superb innings of shutout ball, allowing only 
two hits. 

“He’s coming!” cried Coach Upton, with keen enthu- 
siasm. “We'll have a strong man in reserve for our big 
games yet!” 

Big Mac’s eyes narrowed. 





| Opes himself knew that he was slowly getting the better 
of that which had stood between him and everything he 
had wanted to accomplish. He had fought the monster of self- 
consciousness inwardly and outwardly, asking no quarter and 
giving none. Many times he had failed; many times he had 
arisen as a boxer who has been knocked down but not out. 
And, though tottering and badly beaten, he had staggered back 
for more. 

Something in him, now that he had started the fight, just 
would not let him quit. Then there were a few friends now 
to cheer him on, friends who believed in him, friends to whom 
he could not bear to admit defeat. Such confession would be 
far, far more humiliating than anything that could ever happen 
to him because of the monster. 

To Ernie the monster was another presence within himself 
which pointed a mocking finger at about the moment when he 
wished to be or do something and said: “Who are you? 
What do you amount to, anyway? You don’t begin to com- 
pare with those somebodies whose lives or doings, you’d like to 
pattern after. If you know what’s good for you, you'll keep 
under cover and not make a fool of yourself!” 

But, thanks to the enforced meeting of people, the influence 
of the debating club, the changing atmosphere of the ball 
field and his own exercise of will, Ernie was learning to talk 
back. And he had come to notice that the louder he talked 
the more he was able to drown out the other voice, the voice 
which, when listened to, reduced him to various states of 
physical and mental helplessness. 

One night Ernie, in a particularly happy frame of mind, 
bounded into his room to find Chubby—oh, wonder of 
wonders !—not playing the piano or singing! 

““What’s the matter, Chub, break a finger orspraina tonsil?” 
asked Ernie, effecting much concern. 

For answer Chubby only smiled and pulled from an innef 
coat pocket two small pieces of cardboard, green in color. 

“Don’t worry about me,” he rejoined, proffering the 
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FOR ALL BOYS 
“What you observe is only the lull 


cardboards to Erie. 
before the real outburst. Kindly fork over one dollar and a 
half and make it snappy!” 

Ernie took the cardboards and gazed at them curiously. 


This, in part, is what he read: 


STATE COLLEGE GLEE CLUB 
—In Concert Recital— 
Craig Hall 


Featuring LYLE STOLER, Soloist. 


It was with difficulty that Ernie restrained a gasp of amaze- 
ment, but he managed to conceal his astonishment well. 

“T can’t for the life of me see why you thought this affair 
might interest me,” he said, handing the cardboards back. 

But Chubby was not to be dissuaded. He pressed the card- 
boards back into Ermie’s hands. 

“Sorry, old schemer! I’d like to give you these tickets, but 
I said you’d pay good money to hear me sing one of these 
days—and by jingo—that day is here!” 

“All right,” said Ernie, good-naturedly giving in. ‘Though 
funds are low, and though I may have to go without food for 
two days, here’s a dollar and a half—thrown away!” 

“Oh, YOU!” raved Chubby, but he readily forgot all in- 
tended slights in the pleasure he experienced through pocketing 
the money, “Better get there early, too,” he warned, “or 
you’re liable to find yourself on the outside looking in!” 

“Good!” said Ernie, registering great relief. “I'll sure 
come late!” 


HE latter part of May found State College’s baseball team 

riding high among the collegiate nines of the country. To 
Big Mac, State’s iron man, who was enjoying 
his last and best season in the box, was due 
much of the credit for the team’s consistently 
good performance. Admittedly not a heavy- 
hitting aggregation, State had thus far escaped 
defeat solely because of its great fielding 
ability, which lent support to an excellent brand 
of pitching. With the opposition’s scoring 
held down to a negligible amount, State 
had put across some low-figure victories, 
especially as the harder part of the schedule 
was encountered. Pete Rusby and Ernie 
Powers, who had seen action in earlier con- 
tests, had been used less and less as greater 
demands had been made on the team, the 
burden for carrying through being placed 
squarely upon the willing shoulders of Big 
Mac. 

“Tsn’t he a wonder?” murmured the fans, 
in whole-souled admiration at the conclusion 
of State’s thrilling clash with Illman, which had 
ended in favor of State, 2 to 1, in thirteen in- 
nings. But for inopportune hitting, State 
should have won the contest in regulation 
innings, but State had seemed unable to get 
to the Illman pitcher when hits meant runs. 
And consequently, though State had garnered 
eleven hits to a measly three bingles by Illman, 
the game had gone into extra innings before a 
a victory could be returned. 

It had been Big Mac’s pitching then— 
pure and simple—which had decided the battle. 
He had figuratively curve-balled the Illman 
batters to death. They had risked dislocat- 
ing vertebrae endeavoring to connect with a 
ball which rarely was where they expected to 
find it. 

And Ernie, quite breathlessly following the 
game from the bench, had marveled at Big 
Mac’s mastery. To think that now, instead of 
watching from the stands, he should be in the 
dugout, actually rubbing shoulders with the 
greatest pitcher that State had ever known! 
This privilege of itself, was worth having gone 
out for the team to attain! Emie could but 
notice how much all the fellows respected Big 
Mac, how they all looked up tohim. And then 
it was that he realized Big Mac had not been 
his idol only. Big Mac was the idol of the 
entire college! 

No one pitcher, regardless of his individual 
prowess, can stand up under too strenuous a 
regime. That is why, after this gruelling 
contest, with another important game sched- 
uled in mid-week, Coach Upton elected to 
start Pete Rusby. The biggest game of the year—the game 
with Bluffton—was looming on the horizon and Big Mac must 
be in shape for that. He was much in need of a rest. There 
was already a danger that he had been overworked. 

Morristown, the mid-week opponent, expecting to en- 
counter the much-feared Big Mac, felt so exuberant at having 
been served a lesser portion that poor Rusby was set upon in 
the first two innings for six hits and five runs. Here, certainly, 
was a situation which called for the presence of the iron man. 
Perhaps even now it would be too late to entirely retrieve the 
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damage done. A five-run lead was formidable when possessed 
by a team like Morristown. But, no! Coach Upton had yet 
another surprise up his sleeve. Though Big Mac had expec- 
tantly peeled his sweater, it was the rookie pitcher who got 
the call. And Scotty McCabe was sent in to take ‘‘ Peg-’Em- 
Out” Snyder’s place. Big Mac dropped back upon the bench 
with a worried frown. 

“‘ Aren’t you taking an awful big chance?” he managed to ask 
the coach a moment later. 

“T’d rather take it and save you for the games to come,” 
was the answer. 

“But I’m all right! My arm—~—!” 

The coach waved Big Mac aside. 
an argument. 

Morristown carried away the first victory of the year over 
State, by the score of 7 to 6, but Morristown knew that it had 
been in a ball game. And Morristown had cause to be mighty 
thankful for the two additional runs it had gleaned off the 
rookie pitcher before he settled down to business. After the 
fifth the visiting nine was fairly dazzled into submission by the 
bewildering speed of one Ernie Powers. Who was this fellow? 
Good thing State hadn’t started him! He got more invincible 
every inning he pitched! ‘ 

There was one person on the field who particularly rejoiced 
at Ernie’s good showing. The college cheer leader would not 
let State’s rooters disperse until they had roared a special 
yell of tribute to the rookie pitcher who had given such an 
excellent account of himself in defeat—a defeat which his 
hurling had not deserved. And before Ernie could leave the 
diamond Ruth Harding had accosted him with sincere con- 
gratulations. 

“Oh, I’m so proud of you!” she cried. 

Ernie smiled, embarrassedly. 


This was no time for 








“Th-thanks!” he said, “‘I—I guess I’m beating it!” 

“Sure you are!” beamed the most popular girl in college. 
‘And isn’t it—as I said it would be—lots of fun?” 

Ernie nodded, grimly. 

“Kind of,” he admitted, ““when you’re beginning to—to 
get results!” 


ig WAS the next night following the game with Morristown 
that the bombshell landed. Ernie, entering the clubhouse, 
feeling more carefree and self-composed than any time that 
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he could remember, suddenly realized that fellow players were 
eyeing him queerly. A few of them, unable to restrain them- 
selves, burst out laughing. 

Ernie, at first surprised, then somewhat self-conscious, 
hastily examined his person to see if there was anything thereon 
which might have aroused merriment. Chances were some 
one had played a prank on him. If so he’d like to know what it 
was that he might laugh, too. But, discovering no reason for 
the evident hilarity, Ernie went to his locker and started 
dressing, wondering the while and gradually growing more 
flustered. Of a sudden Scotty McCabe burst in from outside, 
his face flushed with anger. He made straight for Ernie. 

““What’s all this guff about your taking orders from a 
girl?’ he demanded. ‘‘There’s a story gone the rounds.” 

Ernie gasped. One of his shoes dropped to the floor with a 
clatter. 

““Why I—I don’t know!” he answered, dazedly. 

““You’re supposed not to be making a move except on the 
advice of a certain young lady in college,”’ informed Scotty. 

““Who—who’s telling that?” asked Ernie, hardly able to 
believe what he was hearing. 

“T don’t know. It’s spread among the boys. Don’t worry, 
I’m going to trace it down if it can be traced, and when I find 
the guy responsible—” Scotty clenched his fists. 

Ernie left the clubhouse suddenly sick at heart. He was 
once more back where he had started. But somehow this 
latest development seemed worst of all. There was a certain 
ignominy about the declaration, ‘taking orders from a girl.” 
It was the straw one too many in a succession of occurrences 
on the road he had tried so hard to travel without turning 
back. Ernie found it exceedingly difficult to as much as 
glance at a soul. 

The rookie pitcher was met at the door by Botkins. How 
quickly the news had flown! Ernie knew the 
moment he was confronted with the noisiest fel- 
low in college that Botkins was onto the story. 

“Tt isn’t so, is it?” asked Botkins, sympa- 
thetically. 


RNIE hung his head while the color 
mounted in his cheeks. Scotty McCabe, 
just behind, eyed Ernie concernedly. 

““Well—y-yes,”’ answered Ernie, dejectedly. 
“It—it’s partly true!” 

Botkins and McCabe exchanged surprised 
glances. It was Botkins who recovered first. 

“Well, even if it is,” he replied, loyally. ‘‘If 
I’d had a girl to direct me I might have been 
on the team, too!” 

“‘True or not true!” flared Scotty, “nobody 
had any business to spring that story. Trying 
to make a mountain out of a,molehill! Any 
idea who'd spill a tale like that, Ernie?” 

The wounded individual shook his head. 

“‘T can’t imagine,”’ he said. Then his eyes 
gleamed with a sudden rash thought. ‘‘ Unless 
—unles—” He bit his lips just in time. 

“Unless—what?” demanded Scotty. 

“Nothing,” answered Ernie, continuing on 
out to the diamond. 

Lots of times it is the things not expressed 
but none the less obvious which cause the 
greatest punishment. Only those who knew 
Ernie best made bold to speak to him about 
the matter, but the keenly humiliated youth 
felt the thoughts of all. His showing that 
night was erratic in the extreme. Every mo- 
ment on the ball field under surveillance of his 
fellow players was torture. Back in the club- 
house Ernie took a shower, dressed nervously, 
and hurried out, paying no heed to any one. 

“Never saw a bird so fussed!’’ remarked a 
member of State’s second team. 

Half an hour later the matron at Henderson 
Hall opened the door in answer to the sum- 
mons of a white-faced young man who asked 
if Miss Ruth Harding chanced to be in. 

““Won’t you come in and sit down?” invited 
the matron, showing him into the reception 
room. She took a curious backward glance 
at the youth as she went to the house phone 
to call the floor on which the college cheer 
leader resided. 

“Miss Harding,” said the matron, when she 
had gotten her party. ‘‘There’s a gentleman 
downstairs who wants to see you.” 

“Who is he? Did you get the name?” 

‘*No, ma’am. To tell you the truth he was 
so shy I hated to ask him!” 

“Tell Mr. Powers I’ll be right down,” answered Ruth. 

The matron returned to the caller. — 

“Miss Harding is in and she will be down presently,” she 
announced, eyes twinkling. ‘Just make yourself to home, 
Mr. Powers!” 

Ernie all but jumped out of his chair. How did this woman 
know his name? Could it be that every one knew? It hardly 
seemed possible that the story had reached such bounds. 
(Continued on page 41) 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


The Secret of Spirit Lake 


CONCLUSION 


HE footsteps came on steadily. 

Muscles tense, nerves tingling, 

Pete Terrell stood just inside the 

doorway, body flattened against 
the logs, Colt gripped tightly in his right 
hand. Was it Kreeg, he wondered, or the 
unknown pockmarked man. 

The question had barely flashed into his 
brain before it was answered by a squat 
shadow falling across the threshold. For a 
perceptible moment this lay motionless on 
the oaken sill as the man himself abruptly 
halted. Whether something had roused the 
fellow’s suspicions or the momentary hesi- 
tation was due merely to a natural caution, 
Pete did not know. Balanced on the balls 
of his feet the boy fairly held his breath until 
the shadow stirred and a hand giasping a six- 
shooter slid slowly into view along the casing, 
only to hesitate again. 

That second pause was too much for 
Terrell. The longer the intruder delayed 
entering, the stronger was the chance of his 
discovering the absence of his captives and 
instantly retreating to some point of vantage, 
so Pete suddenly determined to force the 
situation. Lifting himself a little on his toes 
with all his strength he brought down the 
barrel of his Colt upon the wrist and lunged 
forward. 

There was a yell of pain, the clatter of a 
falling weapon, the dull impact of two bodies 
meeting. Pete caught the stranger under the 
chin with a hard uppercut which sent the 
fellow staggering against the heavy door. A 
bellow of rage, the thrashing of a powerful 
arm, shrill cries of excitement from the 
other two boys as they flung themselves into 
the fray, and within a few seconds all four 
were rolling across the floor in a fierce struggle 
for supremacy. 

The pockmarked person was strong as an 
ox, and in spite of a crippled arm he put up 
a strenuous fight. Husky as they were, the 
three youngsters had their work cut out for 
them, and when the man was finally subdued 
and hastily secured with the lengths of rope 
that had lately confined Huston and Ram- 
sey, they were covered with bruises and abra- 
sions, their clothes were torn and dishevelled 
and none of them had any breath left to 
speak of. 

“Get a towel, quick!” panted Terrell, 
sitting astride the body of the frothing, maddened crook 

Tod made haste to obey and almost before the fellow knew 
what they were up to, a portion of it was thrust between his 
teeth and tied in place with vengeful jerks on the stout cord. 

“Tight enough for you?’’ Ramsey wanted to know sar- 
castically. ‘‘ Now you see what it’s like, you big bum!” 

The man glared murderously back at him, making furious 
guttural sounds in his throat and straining at his bonds 
Terrell tested these carefully again, and getting up snatched 
the bread and a tin of meat from the shelves and headed for the 
door. 

‘‘Come on, fellows,” he urged. ‘‘We haven’t any time to 
waste.” 

“You going to leave him there?” asked Huston as they 
circled the cabin toward the corral. 

“IT don’t know just what to do,”’ admitted Pete dubiously. 
“That Kreeg is sure to come back and find him. They’ll 
stick around the cabin wondering where I came from and 
like enough looking the place over again. They might easy 
find the spring to that secret door the way I did and then we 
sure would be dished. Still, he’d be awful hampering if we 
took him with us.” 

““Why not take him along part way and then stow him in 
the bushes some place,” suggested Ramsey. 

Terrell’s face brightened. ‘‘ By jingo! That’s not a bad idea 
You do use that head of yours, Tod. We'll be back soon with 
Tex so he wouldn’t starve or anything.” 

“‘T wouldn’t care if he did,’”’ snorted Ramsey tartly. ‘‘The 
big brute deserves all he’s got and then some. Here’s their 
horses.” 

A roan and a dun, both saddled, were tied to the corral bars 
Passing them without stopping, the three boys entered the 
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With shrill cries of excitement the other two boys threw 
themselves into the fray 


enclosure and hurriedly caught up and saddled their own 
mounts. Terrell’s anxiety and desire for haste had communi- 
cated itself to the others even though they were still com- 
pletely ignorant of what had happened to their friend. But 
they did realize perfectly what they had to fear from the man 
with the scar and the feeling that he might appear at any mo- 


ment or even more likely pull down on them from some hiding _ 


place made their fingers fly. In almost record time the three 
horses were saddled and led out of the corral. Gathering in one 
of the others at random they hustled around to the front of 
the cabin again. It was here that Pinky was stung by the 
sudden memory of the island spoil on the little landing place 

“The relics!” he exclaimed ‘‘We can’t leave ’em there to 
be swiped or knocked into the water.” 

In a few hurried words he explained the situation to Pete. 
“We can’t take ’em with us I know,” he concluded, “but I 
can hide them somewhere in two shakes.”’ 

“All right,” agreed Terrell. “‘Go to it. I reckon Tod and 
I can manage the fellow alone. Only hurry.”’ 


FA USTOn sped away, dashed down to the small dock drag- 

ging his shirt over his head ashe went. Buttoning the front 
again he had a sort of sack into which, with careful haste, he 
crammed the various treasures which meant so much to both 
Tod and himself. Dropping this into the canoe he caught upa 
paddle and sent the light craft spinning across the water to- 
ward the small boat house. Placing the relics back of the 
low structure and covering them with loose rocks he re- 
turned to the dock, made fast the canoe and rejoined Terrell 


and Ramsey just as they had finished roping the trussed- 
up outlaw into the saddle. 

Without further delay the three scouts mounted, Terrell 
took the bridle of the outlaw’s horse and they set off 
briskly across the clearing. Once on the sheltered, twisting 
trail leading along the margin of the 
lake, he felt a bit safer but did not 
slacken speed. They were far from being 
out of the woods yet 

There was fittle conversation for the 
first mile or two. A score of questions 
trembled on the lips of Huston'and Ram- 
sey, but they knew their curiosity could 
not be gratified until they had rid them- 
selves of their captive 

Unfortunately for the first couple of 
miles the trail, backed by bare cliffs and 
limited by the water, presented no spot 
where the man could be hidden and it 
was not until their course began to swerve 
away from the Jake that they encountered 
trees and undergrowth 

At a likely tangle they halted, lifted 
the still raging outlaw from his saddle 
and dragged him back into the bushes a 
dozen yards or more Here Tod took 
much pleasure in carefully inspecting his 
bonds, finally tying him to a tree so that 
he could not roll out onto the trail. 

‘“A good job,” he commented with 
satisfaction as they mounted and rode 
on. “At that I didn’t pull the knots quite 
so tight as those two galoots did to us. 
We were about cut to pieces inside an 
hour. For gosh sake, Pete, spill it now. 
How in thunder did you get through that 
wall and what’s behind it?” 


ERRELL complied, first opening the 
tin of beef and dividing the contents 
and the bread between the three. Briefly 
and succinctly he narrated the events 
which had happened since their parting 
that morning to which Ramsey and Huston 
~ listened with wide eyes and bated breath 
' Now and again there was a stifled ex- 
clamation or a brief question, but for the 
most part they rode silently, drinking in 
Pete’s words When Terrell finished 
they gave a long, concerted sigh 
““Wough!” exclaimed Ramsey, his eyes 
sparkling ‘‘Some find! Why, that silver 
may be worth a million or so.”’ 
“Hardly,” shrugged Pete ‘Those 
rich surface veins aren’t often very deep, 
you know’ But from the looks of things there’s enough for 
Tex not to have to worry any more about water rights or 
much of anything else for that matter.” 

“T’ll say not!” ejaculated Pink, his normally bright com- 
plexion brilliant with exictement ‘‘No wonder those crooks 
were wild to find out where it was How do you s’pose they 
knew anything at all about it?” 

“You’ve got me They might have known old Gaunt before 
he came here_ Certainly it looks a heap as if they’d tracked 
him to Tulasco, though why they didn’t show up long ago 
beats me” 

“You think those two chests are filled with silver bullion?” 
asked Ramsey. 

“They sure felt like it,’’ returned Terrell ‘‘I tried to open 
one with my knife but the lock was too well made.” 

“The idea now is to bring Tex out to—sort of take posses- 
sion?”’ pursued Ramsey 

Pete nodded ‘Yeah There’s something about mineral 
rights in this State— Anybody, I think, can legally stake 
out mineral rights even on another person’s land and get away 
with it.’ 

“You mean if those crooks found the vein first they could 
take possession ?’’ demanded Huston. 

‘Something like that, though I may be wrong. Anyhow 
Tex ought to know about it right away so he can do what 
he thinks best. That’s why I’m in such a hustle.” 

Tod nodded and for a few moments the three rode on in 
meditative silence. They were passing through a shallow 
draw well grown up in thick, feathery tamarack. Toward 
the farther end the trail curved sharply to the right emerging 
half a mile beyond in the wide, rough, partly wooded vallev 
where a few nesters lived. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


‘“‘T can’t get over that darned old coffee pot,’ chuckled Ram- 
sey presently, as they neared the bend. ‘‘We couldn’t figure 
out why it was lying there on the floor or what had dented it 
up so. Even that scar-faced brute picked it up and wanted 
to know about it. But when I said it probably got knocked 
off the table he heaved it into a corner. And all the time it 
was the key to the whole business. If you hadn’t tried to shove 
it into that bottom shelf like enough you’d never ‘ 





E BROKE off abruptly with a sharp-drawn breath and 

jerking out his Colt, leveled it at the foremost of two 
riders with whom, at the turn of the trail, they had suddenly 
come face to face. One of them was Sid Spero; the other he did 
not know. Out of one corner of his eye he saw that Huston 
and Terrell had been quick to follow his example—perhaps 
had even beaten him in the swiftness of their draw. 

“Stick ’em up!” directed Terrell peremptorily. 

Spero and his companion obeyed promptly enough, though 
the effect was somewhat marred by the former’s boisterous 
laugh. 

‘‘What’s the idea?’’ he wanted to know genially. 
kids playin’ cops an’ robbers?” 

Pete flushed a little but he continued steadily to cover the 
two men. Spero’s companion looked harmless. He had a sort 
of sheeplike face with a long nose and mildly blinking eyes. 
Still, appearances are often deceptive. 

“Not quite,” Terrell answered curtly. 
going?” 

Spero regarded him between slightly narrowed lids. ‘‘ Where 
are we goin’?”’ he repeated sharply. ‘‘What’s that to you?” 
Then his manner seemed to change. ‘* Don’t be a jackass,”’ he 
adjured. ‘‘We’re out to look over a piece of land I own two 
miles this side of Spirit Lake. Cut out this foolishness.” 

He loosened his reins but Terrell halted him with a sudden 
movement of his Colt. ‘‘ You can look at it some other day,” 
he stated tersely. ‘‘Right now you're going to turn around 
and beat it back to Tulasco.” 

Spero glared angrily at him and sputtered out an oath. For 
an instant he looked as if he was on the point of stubbornly 
spurring his horse forward, trusting no doubt to his belief 
that at a show down none of the boys would dare to stop 
him with a bullet. Then abruptly his whole attitude changed 
in a twinkling. Terrell caught a momentary sidewise flash of 
his eyes, saw the taunt muscles relax and a sardonic smile 
twist the fellow’s lips. A sudden keen foreboding swept over 
the boy, but before he could turn his head or even stir, a curt 
command issued from the tamarack which edged the trail. 

“Grab your ears, you three, an’ do it quick.” 


“Vou 


‘““Where you 


OWARD eleven o'clock that morning Tex Laranger and 

his two helpers were standing beside the well with rather 
sober expressions on their faces. All three were damp and 
perspiring and the horses from which they had just dismounted 
were ina lather. The pump chugged away sending a fair-sized 
stream down the gentle slope into the cement trough around 
which a few steers still lingered. The trough itself had a dis- 
tinctly battered appearance, the surface being much scuffed 
and in two or three places 


Slim pessimistically. ‘‘You gotta remember we ain’t more 
than started on this business an’ at best it ain’t nothin’ but 
a makeshift.’’ He glanced curiously at Laranger. ‘What 
you makin’ out to do perminant, Tex?” he inquired bluntly. 

Laranger’s answering smile showed no trace of the carking 
anxiety and deadly uncertainty which filled him at the thought 
of the future. 

‘*Seein’ as Spero won’t rent me water, I might buy him out 
altogether,’ he drawled coolly. 

Both men stared. ‘Buy up the outfit!” exclaimed Gorman 
incredulously. ‘‘Well! That sure would tickle me to death 
if you can swing it, but Spero’d never sell—to you. The 
skunk’s too keen to push this dirty work of his to a finish.”’ 

‘**A man will sell anything for a price,’ Tex stated quietly, 
as he bent down and shut off the motor. ‘‘That’s enough for 
now, I reckon. You fellows keep an eye on it now and then. 
I’ve got to ride in to town now and I may be late, so don’t wait 
dinner for me. This afternoon we'll go ahead with the 
roundup.”’ 

As he swung into the saddle and rode away the smile faded 
from his face and deep wrinkles lined his forehead. His scheme 
had worked well enough in spite of the necessity of watering the 
stock in relays but no one knew better than he how temporary 
was the expedient. The future was literally without promise. 
It was as if he had run up against a blank stone wall. He had 
even lost that glimmer of hope which Terrell’s boyish enthusi- 
asm had kindled into a brief life. Worse yet, he had been 
troubled all morning by increasing doubts as to whether he 
had done the right thing in letting the boy go on such a wild- 
goose chase with only Tod Ramsey to keep him company. 
If anything happened to Pete he would never forgive himself; 
so keen was his affection for the boy who had come to him out 
of the desert that he would rather the whole‘outfit went to pot 
than chance anything of this sort. 

There lay also on his shoulders the added responsibility of 
Terrell’s companion and his object now was to seek the elder 
Ramsey, a man considerably older than himself but a good 
friend, tell him the whole story and abide by his decision. His 
way lay directly through Tulasco, and as he rode up to the 
hotel his eyes brightened at the sight of a Hashknife horse tied 
to the hitching rail. 

‘That would be luck,” he reflected as he drew rein and swung 
out of the saddle. The animal was one of Ramsey’s own string, 
and to find his friend here would save Laranger a hot twelve- 
mile ride. 

Tying his horse beside the Hashknife animal, Tex walked 
around the rack and headed for the main entrance, feeling 
for his tobacco sack. It wasn’tin the pocket of his flannel 
shirt, and recalling that he had emptied the last bag and that 
a fresh supply was in his saddle pocket, Laranger stopped 
abruptly and turned to retrace his steps. 


E DID not carry out that idea, however, but stood frozen 
in his tracks, halted by a low voice coming from a window 
almost at his elbow. This opened into the dining-room and 
apparently two persons were sitting just inside. From 
where he stood Tex could see neither of them and it was 
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equally evident that they were oblivious of his presence, for 
he had hugged the building wall to keep out of the sun and 
his boots.-made no sound in the thick dust. But Laranger 
recognized at once the voice of Sid Spero, and the purport 
of his remark struck him motionless. 

“Kreeg an’ Punk Baylor left a couple of hours ago. They 
oughta be at the lake by now.” 

“You think them three kids are wise to anything?” mur- 
mured another voice. 

“T ain’t thinkin’ none,” retorted Spero, in the same guarded 
tone, trusting evidently to the fact that their table stood 
aloof from the other diners and happily oblivious to the 
listener outside. ‘It’s up to us to make good an’ sure. Chasin’ 
out there yesterday, after spendin’ last Sunday at the lake, 
looks to me like somethin’ special’s took ’em. Seein’ as things 
ain’t breakin quite as I expected about the land an’ all, we 
gotta look sharp an’ move quick, an’ believe me, a parcel o’ 
kids ain’t gonna stand in my way. Youdone? Well, let’s 
go. We'll pick up Flint an’ be on our way.”’ 

There was a scrape of chairs being pushed back and Lar- 
anger, turning abruptly, walked swiftly to the corner of the 
building, hastened down a narrow alley and gained the door. 

“Three!” he muttered, as he stepped into the back hall. 
“Who in thunder was the other one?” 


N HIS left a little used door led into the dining-room. 

Thrusting this partially open, Tex observed Spero and 

a sheep-faced stranger just departing by the usual entrance 

near the front of the building. He also perceived Joe Ramsey 

sitting at a table in the middle of the room, and at once walked 
over and sat down. 

The brief greetings over, he turned around and bending 
forward he spoke rapidly for several minutes in a low tone. 
Ramsey’s interest was evidently stirred for he ate mechani- 
cally, his eyes fixed intently on Laranger’s face. When Tex 
had finished he nodded emphatically. 

“Reckon you’re right,”’ he said briefly. ‘‘ With a gang like 
that the kids wouldn’t stand a show.”’ He stuffed the last 
remnants of pie into his mouth and got up. “I'll just ask Ben 
Gorring over there to stop at the S ranch on his way home an’ 
tell °em where I’ve gone, an’ then I'll be with you.”’ 

Outside Laranger searched the street for any signs of Spero, 
but without success. But as the elder Ramsey joined him 
and they sought their horses, Spike Murphy caught sight of 
them and rode up with an aggrieved expression. 

“Say, Tex,” he burst out, ‘‘what’s the idea of the fellows 
goin’ out to the lake without tellin’ me about it? I thought it 
was planned we'd all go together.” 

‘“What fellows?” countered Laranger. 

Spike stared. ‘“‘Why, Pete an’ Tod an’ Pink,” he retorted. 
““Didn’t you ig 

‘**So Pink was the other one,”’ cut in Tex, enlightened. ‘‘I 
didn’t know he— Why, they went off in a hurry, Spike. I 
didn’t even know Pink was going; they must have picked 
him up in town.” He paused, glanced at Joe Ramsey with 
lifted brows and then went on: ‘‘They went after something 
special and I’m not sure they haven’t got into a hole. We’re 
goin’ out now to see. 
Want to come?” 








even cracked. 

“Tt won’t stand up 
against a lot more o’ them 
rushes,’’ remarked Rowdy 
presently. ‘It’s not even 
solid. Who’d even think 
cattle would be so pernick- 
ety, every darn one of ’em 
wantin’ a drink at once.” 

“Tt’s the nature of the 
beasts,’ drawled Slim 
Gorman, passing the back 
of one hand across his 
moist forehead. ‘‘ They 
ain’t got the brains God 
gave geese. Where one 
goes another has to trail 
along, an’ us herdin’ ’em 
off an’ makin’ ‘em drink 
by spells only puts it in 
their dum heads they’re 
bein’ deprived o’ some- 
thin’. Golly! I ain’t had 
such a job o’ work in 
some while.’’ 

“Tt had to be done that 
way first off,’’ commented 
Laranger. ‘‘If we’d let 
‘em alone they’d have 
busted a few legs and cut 





each other up. Wher 
they get used to it we 
won’t have so much 
trouble.”’ 

“Anyhow the water 


holds out good,” said 
Rowdy, who was a cheer- 
ful soul. “No signs of the 
Well goin’ dry.” 

“Not yet!” 
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There was little conversation for the first mile or two 





ee ie. “T sure do,” rejoined 
= ~ | Murphy promptly. “The 
; mail can go. What kind 
of a hole do you mean? 
Are they in trouble?” 

‘Tell you later.” Tex 
swung into the saddle and 
ranged alongside the 
husky youngster, Ramsey 
at his heels. ‘Right now 
you keep a sharp lookout 
for Sid Spero and another 
man with a face like a 
sheep. There may be a 
third with ‘em. lf you 
see “em, hold back and do 
what I tell you for I don’t 
want ’em to know we’re 
following. Get me?” 

Murphy nodded and 
they rode on slowly along 
the main street without 
seeing any signs of the 
men they were looking out 
for. But just outside the 
town they struck into a 
long straight stretch of 
the Alemada trail, well 
along which three horse- 
men rode briskly amidst a 
cloud of dust. 

“There they are,” said 
Laranger with satisfac- 
tion. ‘‘We’ll hold back a 
bit till they get farther on. 
Once they turn off into the 
rough country we can 
sneak up closer. I’m 

(Continued on page 64) 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


Sixty Cents Worth of Collie 


HE mischief take you, Kid, let the critter alone. 
See if he kin make it himself.”’ 
But the Kid, a small, frail fellow of eighteen 
or thereabouts, paying no attention to Rusty 
Smith, bully of the rivet boys on the Drouin Dam, hung 
over the edge of the canal and stretched out his hands 
to the bedraggled pup paddling desperately through the 
oily waters. With an angry shout Smith rushed furiously 
down on the crouching boy and pushed him headfirst into 
the water amid the jeers of his delighted companions. 

Even as the Kid shook the muddy, oil-smeared water 
from his eyes he could see the dog clawing frantically at the 
high bank, being pushed off whenever he managed to get a 
pawhold. Finally swinging about the terror-stricken pup 
paddled desperately toward him. Gathering the shivering 
body in his arms the Kid waded to the shore farther down, 
and dropping him to the grass, proceeded to wring the water 
out of his clothes 

Now the Kid could quite easily have turned his back on 
the jeering crowd, and with the dog at his heels, climbed the 
steep slope to his little shack in the gully below the dam. 
But he knew quite well that if he did so he would never be 
free of the fear of a visit from the bully. Fumbling about 
in his pockets he drew out a handful of 
small change—three nickels, two dimes, 
and a quarter. Stepping nervously up 
to Smith he held out the coins. 

“TI, Pll give vou sixty cents for the 
pup.” 

Laughing uproariously at the bare idea 
of anybody offering him even sixty 
cents for a dog that he didn’t own and 
had never even set eyes on up to this 
moment, Rusty Smith snatched the 
money from the boy’s hand. 

* All right, Kid, he’s yours.” 

With the laughs of the crowd ringing 
in his ears, the Kid, his new purchase 
pattering damply at his heels, toiled up 
the steep gully to his little cabin at the 
foot of the great dam. 

Now the Kid’s duties as message boy 
for the chief engineer brought him in 
daily contact with the workers on the 
dam, and it wasn’t long before everybody 
had heard Rusty’s story of how he had 
sold the Kid a dog that he had never 
seen or heard of up to that moment. 

‘“‘Sure.”’ laughed the bully, hugely de 
lighted at having put over a good one 
“The critter must have been kicked off 
a canal boat or somethin’, and I sold 
him to the silly goat for sixty cents.” 

But strange to say the Kid was im- 
mensely satisfied with his bargain. And 
as a matter of fact it was Rusty Smith 
who turned out to be the loser in the 
transaction—the sillier goat of the two. 
For what he had imagined to be just a 
nondescript yellow pup—a mud-bespat- 
tered tuft of fur—turned out to be a 
long-headed, slant-eyed collie of blood 
and breeding. 

The orphaned Kid had a way with dogs, 
and the rescued pup took to him from 
the very first. While with the patience 
and care of one delighting in his task 
the boy washed and combed the ragged 
coat till every hair stood out from his 
slender body in fluffy fineness, and his 
long smooth head glistened in the sun- 
licht. But all the time the Kid had a 
dread in his heart that Rusty Smith 
would one day want to claim the dog 
as his own. Indeed, had the bully 
chanced, or rather mischanced, to see 
the pup a week after he had been in- 
stalled in his new home in the gully he 
would have been astounded at sight of 
the exquisitely beautiful dog dozing on 
the Kid’s front step. 

During those first few days the dog 
wanted to follow his new master to his 
work on the dam—running at his heels 
and nipping playfully at his pant-legs. 
But the boy proved a strict disciplinarian, 
and bringing him back to the cabin he 
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made him lie down in the open door. And although it took the 
lad the best part of a morning to convey his commands to the 
collie’s brain, and he got a whale of a calling down from the 
foreman for losing the half day, the next morning the intelligent 
fellow stood in the door and watched him disappear down 
the gully without a whimper. 


HROUGHOUT the summer the Kid spent all his leisure 
time with the dog, combing and brushing his wonderful 
coat and teaching him a‘hundred and one little tricks. Rusty 
Smith and his gang had forgotten all about the dog when 
somebody brought news to the bully that the Kid’s dog— 
the pup he had bought for sixty cents—had turned out to 
be a magnificent collic. Furious with himself for having 
sold the dog for so little when he might have kept it himself 
and disposed of it for a fancy price to some of the engineers 
on the job, Smith climbed the gully on an evening that he 
knew the Kid to be in the village, crouched behind a boulder, 
and looked across at the little shack at the foot of the great 
dam. The door of the cabin was open, and even as he watched, 
a long, tawny creature stepped outside and sniffed the air 
suspiciously. 
Now Rusty Smith knew absolutely nothing about dogs 





Here was a magnificent dog—a creature of blood and breeding 


and there was little about his coarse nature that would cause 
him to like or appreciate a canine’s fine points. But he im- 
mediately realized, as any person would have done, that 
here was a magnificent dog—a creature of blood and breed- 
ing—a thing of price. Twenty-five, or even fifty, dollars 
wouldn’t be too much to ask for him. He had better get 
him now while the Kid was away. Once he had sold him to 
somebody the Kid would have a hard time proving his owner- 
ship because he had kept the whole affair so quiet. 

Slipping out from behind the boulder, the bully crept 
up the slope, strode across the little yard, and patted the 
suspicious collie on the head. Now that he could examine 
him more closely Smith found the dog even more magnificent 
than he had at first judged him to be. He had better get a 
rope. There must be one somewhere in the shack. His 
hand was on the door jamb and he was on the very point of 
stepping inside when the collie’s ears went back and the 
long nose butted him in the thigh. It wasn’t very hard, 
that poke, but the bully should have taken heed. Instead, 
he growled at the dog and continued his progress. But he 
hadn’t taken a dozen steps when the dry scratch of claws 
on the floor brought him about with a startled yell, just in 
time to meet a tawny thunderbolt leaping for his throat. 

The Kid was toiling up the canyon, 
his arms full of groceries, when he met 
the bully coming down. 

“Say,” snarled Smith, wiping blood 
from his face with the back of a grimy 
hand, “‘I want my dog.” 

“Your dog?” gasped the boy, his 
thoughts flying to the tawny jewel up 
there in the cabin. ‘“He’s mine—I 
bought him.” 

“T don’t give a hoot for that,” growled 
Smith. “The owner’s turned up and 
wants his dog.”’ 

With the blood pounding in his tem- 
ples, and seized with an overpowering 
desire to get to the cabin and throw his 
arms about his friend, the Kid tried to 
step by the other. ‘‘Who’re you push- 
ing?” snarled Smith, and catching him by 
the shoulders he hurled him viciously 
against the rocky wall of the canyon. 

Dazed by the cowardly blow the Kid 
reeled dizzily against the rock while 
Rusty Smith, his blood-streaked face 
convulsed with fury, kicked his parcels 
to pieces. Ile had grasped a ten-pound 
sack of flour and was on the very point 
of hurling it over the rocks when a 
throaty growl came from above, and 
down the steep path leaped the collie. 

For one breathless second the bully 
stared at the dog in bewilderment, then 
with a wild yell he dropped the flour and 
tore down the gully at top speed, careen- 
ing against the sides and tripping over 
boulders. 


T WAS dark before the Kid had 

collected the few parcels that had 
eluded the bully’s vicious attentions and 
climbed to the little shack at the foot of 
the dam. Dropping his parcels upon the 
table he lit the lamp and sank into a chair. 

“Buddie,” he said slowly, working his 
fingers into the folds of skin and fur 
behind the dog’s neck, “things look bad. 
If Rusty Smith is telling the truth 
there’s going to be trouble.?’ The collie 
blinked wisely up at his master, then 
rearing up on his hind legs he put his 
forepaws on the Kid’s knees and poked 
his long, wet nose into his face. 

For long days after that nothing 
happened. But perhaps that was because 
the hills were soaked with rain that 
poured continually for days and nights. 
Tiny streams became rivers. Rivers 
became roaring torrents. And since the 
new dam was being purposely built at 
this stragetical point where all these 
streams met in a mighty flood, tons of 
water backed up behind the giant struc- 
ture, spreading out in a vast lake that 
stretched for miles beyond. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The construction engineers were jubilant 
over the unqualified success of their arduous 
job, the dam—designed for electrical power— 
being the greatest of its kind yet attempted. 
Wrapped in dripping oilskins, they crawled 
over the great mass of steel and concrete or 
sat about in the drafting-room of the big 
office, listening to the patter of the inter- 
minable rain and discussing the technical 
side of their work. 

Then came the breach—a bulge in the 
walls of concrete. Not in the hours of day- 
light, when men by herculean labor might 
have had a chance to mend it and stay the 
bulging walls, but in the dead of a dripping 
night when the sole human on that million- 
dollar mass of steel and concrete was a deaf 
old watchman with a smoking lantern. 

The collie was the first to sense that some- 
thing was wrong. Awakened probably by the 
increasingly vicious pounding of the water 
against the walls he leaped to the floor and 
raced for the door. When the Kid awoke he 
could see the dog in the doorway, ears perked 
tensely forward, and his nostrils quivering, 
wide and questioning. 

For a moment or two the boy listened | 
stupidly to the rattle of the rain on the dilapi- | 
dated roof of the shack, curving his body to | 
escape the myriad leaks. Then high and | 
clear above the roaring patter of the rain | 
came a repetition of the noise that had awak- 
ened him—the dreadful sound of crashing 
timbers, the grinding shriek of tortured steel, 
and the fiendish roar of unleashed waters. 
The million-dollar dam had broken. If he 
was to save himself there was no time to lose. 
Calling reassuringly to the frantic dog, the 
Kid pulled on his boots. His first thought 
was to go on—to save himself and the dog. 
Then he remembered with a thrill of horror 
the little cluster of shacks in the gully below, 
fair in the path of that roaring torrent. 

‘But Rusty Smith’s down there,” whispered 
a voice. ‘Forget him and run.” 

The Kid did run—like the wind—both he 
and the dog—straight down the gorge ahead 
of the seething flood. And because of the 
crevices and cuts in the floor of the gorge he 
gained on the flood. The houses were in dark- 
ness when he reached them. Racing from one 
to the other he hammered on the doors and 
shouted, “Flood! flood! Run for your 
lives!” 

Effectively aroused from their sleep, the 
people streamed out into the pouring rain | 
with blanched faces, milled doubtfully around | 
for a second or two, then as the thundering | 
roar of the advancing flood boomed down | 
the canyon they scuttled frantically for the | 
cross-cuts. The Kid was about to follow 
when a white figure appeared at the upper | 
window of a shack and a woman’s terror- 
stricken scream pealed high above the din 
of the advancing flood. For a moment the 
boy hesitated. Then turning his back on 
the safety that he knew lay down the gorge, 
he dashed into the little house, almost falling 
over a limp body at the foot of the stairs. 
Catching the groaning man under the arms, 
and shouting to the woman to run for her 
life, the Kid dragged his burden fw the 











Even as his feet struck the ground below the 
doorstep the white water, flecked with foam 
and beaten flat by the driving rain, swirled 
about his ankles. 

“Quick, pup, grab hold,” and the Kid 
stopped long enough to thrust out the tail 
of the man’s coat. For one terrible instant 
it seemed as if the collie was going to disobey. 
His ears flattened back and he growled 
harshly in his throat. Then thrusting out 
his nose, he clutched the coat in his steel jaws 
and threw his weight against it. 

The Kid never knew how they finally 
managed to reach a cross-cut in the gully. 
By that time the flood was dragging them off 
their feet and the woman was collapsing every 
few yards. Even as the boy reached bliadly 
for an iron stanchion driven into the rock at 
the foot of a stairway his feet were swept 
from under him. The rest was blank. 

A few minutes later the Kid heard voices 
about him, glimpsed smoking lanterns, and a 
big man in knickerbockers and a green slicker 
knelt beside him. 

“How are you feeling now, son?” 

The Kid sat up weakly and looked around 
in a daze, “But the man and wornan, are 
they sae 

‘““You mean Rusty Smith and his mother?”’ 
smiled the big man. 

‘““They’re safe as a church, lad.” 

Suddenly a sharp bark came from some- 
where beyond the smoking lanterns and the 
crowd scattered before the bedraggled figure 
of a collie. Struggling to his knees the Kid 
reached up with a glad cry, and throwing his 
arms about his chum’s neck he buried his 





face in the dripping fur. 
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Have Your Kodak on the Hike 


Whenever you go hiking... there’s a chance for your Kodak 
and a picture for your album. Wherever you go... what- 
ever you do... there is always more fun with a Kodak. 


Kopaxs $5 up—at your dealer’s 


EastMan Kopvax Company, RocuestrerR, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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Squirrel Experiences 
By Byron Troyer 
NE of the most interesting little fellows you could 
get acquainted with is the squirrel. You can find 
him almost anywhere with the exception of the 
heart of a large city and he isn’t hard to study. 

One day in early June I was hid in the branches of an apple- 
tree watching the birds which visited a solitary cherry-tree 
near by. I had already gotten a goodly number of species 
when I noticed the cherries dropping from the tree in a 
methodical manner. Looking a little closer I noticed a chip- 
munk or striped ground squirrel, six or eight feet from my 
hiding place, who was the cause of the disturbance. He was 
perched on a limb in the top of the tree and had climbed the 
tree without me noticing him. He would reach up and take 
hold of a cherry with his forepaws, cut the stem with his teeth, 
then would cut one side of the cherry and extract the pit. 
Then he would drop the cherry and proceed to shove the 
pit into his cheek pouches, These were already bulging way 
out; looking as though our chipmunk had the mumps. This 
operation would sometimes take quite a little while as the 
pits were apt to get-in an uncomfortable position. It was 
amazing the number of seeds these cheek pouches would hold. 
Sometimes he seemed to carry as many as thirty-five or forty. 
As soon as he got all his cheeks would hold he would run 
down to his burrow near by, and soon be back for more. 
He destroyed far more than all the birds put together, as he 
gathered enough to last all winter while the birds gathered only 
enough for their immediate use. 

One evening quite a while after dusk I was coming through a 
woods and heard a very peculiar noise. I stood still and 
looked everywhere. I soon noticed a big fox-squirrel on a limb 
where he showed against the sky-line. I was acquainted with a 
great many squirrel calls but hadn't recognized this one as 
being a squirrel’s until I saw its owner. I soon found that 
two gray squirrels in a neighboring tree were the cause of his 
chattering. I saw the other squirrels once in a while and 
could hear them chattering and moving around. A(fter 
watching the fox-squirrel a minute or so I imitated an owl’s 
hoot. The gray squirrels quit chattering immediately and I 
could hear a frenzied rush as they ran for their holes, but the 
fox-squirrel changed his notes to an angry whining and stood 
up as if trying to see where it came from. 

I hooted the second time and it was marvelous to see how 
quick he changed. He dropped and flattened to the limb and 
his notes changed to a horror-stricken chuckle as he slowly 
slunk along the limb until he came to the trunk where he 
dived into his home. 

Squirrels easily become tame and are not hard to observe. 
Leave a small pile of walnuts or 
acorns or two or three ears of corn 
in your front yard on a winter 
morning and you will soon see a 
little bushy-tailed creature cau- 
tiously approach the pile, select one 
of the choicest nuts and then scamper 
for the nearest shelter, while he eats 
it or takes it to his den. 

I once tore up an 
squirrel’s nest in an old rotten root, 
and it would have done justice to 
any junk-yard. It contained a 
conglomeration of about a bushel 


abandoned _ the water. 


into his hands. 


PART VI 


LGY cut a sapling and strung it like a bow. 
Tying along piece of light string toa small arrow 

he shot it over the projecting boulder. 
Ad fetched it toAlgy. Attaching a rope 
Algy pulled it over the boulder and got both ends 
He made a bowline loop on one end 
and putting the other end through he hauled until 
the loop went up to the boulder. 
again he got another rope over and then taking off 


them faithfully and well he shall be removed from office. 

At the next scout meeting get your scoutmaster to announce 
it and demand the cooperation of every leader and member, 
and ask all to send in contributions. I don’t believe every 
troop has the “point system,” but we have it in our troop 
and it is working fine; we award a number of points to every 
one’s contribution that is accepted and published. 

Some one in the troop either has or can get the use of a 
typewriter free, get him to use carbon copies and make about 
twenty-five or thirty copies and sell them to the members 
only for at least ten cents. We publish ours the first of every 


oman earn 





onan uate ate 


No-’count Jim 
By Osler Dunn 


I got a dog; he ain’t no ‘count; 

Can't trail nothing on a bet; 

Don’t know a ’coon from a possum; 

He is the no-’countest dog I’ve met. 

This common dog has got a common name—Jim, 
He’s the no-’countest dog I’ve seen, but I like him. 


Jim can’t do no fancy tricks; 

He can’t stand on his hind legs and walk; 
He won't shake hands with a feller, 

And at barking for grub he’ll balk. 

He ain’t very smart, is my dog Jim. 

He ain’t very smart but—I like him. 


He just wags his tail when I’m around, 
And his eyes seem like they say, 

“I ain’t no ‘count but I'll stick to you 
*Til the horn blows for judgment day.” 
Yes, he'll stick to me and I'll stick to him, 
For Jim likes me and I like Jim. 





month, this allows all the contributions to be handed in and the 
paper typed. 

Where you are to make your money is to have your town 
printer make five hundred copies or more and sel! them for at 
least five cents to everybody. Get one of the staff to go around 
to the stores and ask them. to advertise in it at two dollars 
and a half per space. After the paper is ready to sell, 
offer two prizes to the two scouts w ho sell the mest papers, 
you may be sure they will work for it! We actually cleared 
about fifty dollars on five hundred copies and if you live in 
a large town (more than fifteen thousand) you ought to be able 
to clear more than that. 


Trailing the Kidnappers 


The Further Adventures of Ad and Algy 


decided to rest until dawn. 


It fell into 


was soon asleep. 


Shooting an arrow 


space was open all around. Algy looked underneath 
but did not notice anything strange there. He 
He tethered Berengaria 
and supplied her plentifully with grass and then 
fixed himself a light supper, part of which he shared 
with Ad. He then hung the tarpaulin over the open 
doorway and lying down on some hay in the corner 
He awakened with a start about 
midnight. Something strange was happening. He 

looked toward the door and the 

tarpaulin slowly swung in as 


Just make one large issue like this during the year because 
if you make more the people will become uninterested and 
will not support it. 

This worked in my troop and I am wishing all the best 
of luck to those who care to start one. 


The Purple Martin 
By Archibald W. Maynard 


E HEAR much about the value of our feathered 

friends but there is one bird that is not very well 
known among the people who do not make the study of 
birds their hobby. 

The purple martin is a little smaller than the robin. It is 
a grayish color the first year but its second crop of feathers is a 
dark, glossy, purple. It is usually difficult to distinguish 
between the male and female, although the latter is not quite 
so glossy and appears rather gray. 

The purple martin ranks among the most graceful fliers, 
sometimes soaring for over a mile without moving a feather. 
They are on the wing most of the time and fly very high. 
It is said that they never light on the ground but I have seen 
them fly to the ground, pick up a leaf or some other article, 
and be on the wing within a very few seconds. Their food is 
caught entirely while flying and they are one of the best fly 
traps there is. 

Perhaps some of you wonder why they never nest near you. 
It is because they will nest only in a house especially con- 
structed for them. They live in colonies, which makes the 
houses harder to construct. 

I would advise every reader of this to build a martin house 
as he will be repaid many times. There are a few rules to 
follow when building the house. The size of the houses ranges 
from 4 to 100 or more rooms although it is very seldom that you 
see one with more than twenty rooms. From 4 to 15 is best. 
The rooms should be about 7 x 9 inches and from 6 to to 
inches in height. These dimensions can vary. The doorways 
must be about 2% inches wide and 3 inches high, and they must 
be on a level with the floor. They want a porch in front of 
each door and a platform all around the bottom. The house 
should be at least 12 feet in the air and if it is set on another 
building it should be at least 3 feet above the building. Do 
not paint the house just before putting it up as the martin 
will shun anything that smells new. 

All right, fellows, let’s see some martin houses going up and 
remember that a colony once started will last indefinitely 
as the same birds come back every year. The young ones 
will come back until the house is full and then must seek 
other quarters. Don’t let the English sparrow get the 
house first. 

Building the Campfire 
By Emmett Marshall 
HERE are various ways of 
making a campfire for cook- 
ing, but the one I have found most 
efficient, is the reverse of the usual 
method. 

The ordinary way of making the 
fire, is to stand the sticks up in 
the shape of a cone, and it is very 
good; but whenever possible, I 
have found that by building the 
fire below the surface of the ground 
better results may be had. 


and a half of dried grass and his clothes he tied one end of this rope to himself ' \ though someone was entering. I first dig a hole about two 
shredded paper, a quart of walnut and the other end to Berengaria. r J Ghostly moonlight shone on the feet in diameter with the sides 
shells, a lot of acorn hulls, leaves, Starting the donkey off Algy entered the water and & : floor as Algy, hair onend,awaited slanting to the center of the pit in 
corn-cobs, feathers, and other ar- 800m found himself being pulled up toward AN the nocturnal visitor. Footsteps the shape of a cone about one foot 
nena ieee the boulder. He, of course, pulled himself LN) Laat MEY sounded. Thump,thump,thump. —qoe Then I ; ~ady build 
ticles too numerous to mention. up alone the Grst rove Reaching the ntl {UY a ‘To Mass emanement tee tack- eep. en am ready to bul 
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A Troop Paper 

By John D. Liles 
.— in an issue of Boys’ LIFE 
about a “Leaf Museum” that 
would stir up a “dead” troop. I REDBARN.” 
did not try that plan, not because 
I didn’t believe it would work, but 
because I had my plan under way 
and didn’t want to interfere with it. 
This plan is about getting up a 
troop paper on a large scale once a 
year. Iam sure it will work because 


it worked in my troop. on the cliff. 


boulder he got hold of the paper. 
the first rope he coiled it around himself 
and then whistled for Berengaria to return. 
In the water again he swam to the shore. 
On the paper he read, ‘‘ MEET ME AT THE 
Algy exclaimed, 
‘*Ah, the mystery is solved ”’ - 
Algy lost no time in getting 
started for he knew the location 
of the red barn. One thing he did 
not know and that was that the 
message on the paper was several 
months old, and that the paper 
had been blown to its position 










Loosing 


visible. 


answer 


Algy. 


step sounds went across the 
room, but whoever or whatever 
it was remained atsolutely in- 
The sounds ended at 
the wall opposite the door as 
though the walker had gone 
through the wall. 
do to protect himself Algy did 
not know, when, as though in 
to his 
came trotting in carrying in his 
mouth a heavy clubbed stick, 
which he 


Although comforted somewhat fire. 


bottom of the pit, touch a match to 
it, then lay on the wood with one 
end in the fire, and the other end 
up on the sides of the pit. In a few 
moments there is a wonderful cook- 
ing fire, that gradually assumes the 
form of a circle, much like the fire 
from the burner of a gas plate. 
There are three advantages in 
building the fire in this manner. 
The first is, there is much less trouble 
in shoving the wood down into the 
In fact, it will generally slide 


What to 


thoughts, Ad 


laid down teside 








If you are a first-class 8cout or 
leader, take up the job as editor and 
appoint your staff. Don’t appoint 
your friends to head the different 
departments unless they have some 
conception of English composition. 

Hold a meeting of the staff at the 
Scout Hall or wherever it is con- 
venient and tell every officer of the 
staff his duties, and have it 
understood that unless he executes 


It was near nightfall when the 
trio reached the barn. The 
flooring was about eighteen 
inches off the ground and the 





by the club and by Ad’s presence 
Algy did not move until day- 
light came. Who, or what 
caused the mysterious sounds? 


Can You Finish It—For $10.00? 


This is the fourth installment of a serial. 


As you see, the installment ends with its characters in a difficulty. 


For the best solution of the problem, told in two hundred words or less, BOYS’ LIFE will award a prize of $10.00, 


the Editors being the judges. 


Send your solution to reach this office on or before September 15th, addressed to ‘‘ The Editors, Readers’ Page 


Contest, BOYS’ LIFE, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City.” 


Any reader may compete and may introduce one new character, but only one—a human being, an animal, a 


bird or a fish. 


Manuscripts must be typed or written legibly in ink on paper 8% by 11 inches. 


no letters will be written in regard to them. 


None will be returned, and 


down of its own accord, and’ the fire 
is always where you want it for 
cooking. The second is, that it is 
much easier to cook over a fire built 
in this manner than over one on top 
of the ground, whether you hang 
your pots on a stick. or use a thin 
plate of sheet iron or grate over the 
pit. The third, but not the least, 
is the safety from danger of your fire 
getting away into the forest. 


September 
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Skins for a Shirt 
How many skins would I need to make a buckskin 
shirt?—Scout FRrep SCHEFF. 
Depends on your size. Three skins—one for front, 
one for back, one for fringe and sleeves for an average- 
size boy 12-15 years of age. 


Giving Tests 
Can eagle scouts pass other scouts on their tests?-—BRENTON 
LIVINGSTONE. 
When appointed to do so, as special examiners by the 
examining committee or the local court of honor. 


Cooking Frogs Legs 
How do you cook frogs legs?7—ScouT RayMOND MARSCHOLK. 
Roll them in flour, fry them in butter. Do not cook them 
quickly. 


Patrol Hikes 
Where can I find information on starting a Hiking Club?— 
Jack DANIEL. 
Why an additional club? All scouts are hikers. Hike with 
your patrol. 


Food for a Horned Toad 
Are meal worms the best and only food for a horned toad to eat 
and where can I buy them?—Scovt Pui.ip Ries. 
Feed him also flies and other insects. Buy meal worms at 
any bird store. 


A Talking Crow 
How can I make a crow talk?—Ropert Batt. 
Repeat the same thing over and over every day, and every 
time you play with him, until he learns it. 


Indian Dictionaries 
Where may I get dictionaries of Iroquois and Delaware 
lunguages?—JOHN JONES. 
Daniel H. Newhall, 1701 Pershing Square Bldg., New York 
City. 


Being a Scout 
Does a boy have to be a scout before he can buy the equi pment?— 
ARTHUR DEAN. 
He may buy equipment that does not bear the Boy Scout 
insignia, such as tents, all sorts of camp outfits, etc., but not 
the uniform or badges. 


Indian Words 
Here are the Indian words asked for by Scouts Parrish, 
Howard, Smithhurts, Wilson, Bailes. Friendship—tgauch- 
sin; wolf, metimmeu; horse, menajunges; beaver, ktemague; 
squirrel, psakulinschen; rabbit, moskinas; dog, allum; deer, 
achtu. 


Sheepskin 
Where may I get sheepskin leather for suits?-—Scouts FRED 
NICHERSON AND GEORGE TAPEN. 
National Supply Dept., 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
$2.00 per skin. Three skins for a shirt. 


Oregon Yew 


Sign Language 
Where can I get information on Indian sign language?— 
Epcar Barn, Jr. 
Write to Mr. William Tompkins, San Diego, Cal., for his 
pamphlet. 


Fuss and Feathers 
What feathers are best for arrows?—SANFORD COHEN. 
Turkey feathers are generally used but the quill feathers of 
any large bird will answer. 


Wood for a Bow 
Will you please tell me what wood is best for a bow?—FRANCIS 
KOBERLINE. 
Lemonwood, yew, ironwood, osage orange, and hickory. 


Leather Working 
Where can I get a book on tanning?—EuUGENE HAWKINS. 
Get the merit badge pamphlet on Leather Working, 20c, 
from the Supply Dept. 


Flying Eagles’ Call 
Will you please tell me the call of the flying eagle?—Scovt 
ROGERS REINHOLD. 
The cry of the male bald eagle is loud and clear—cac-cac- 
cac. 


Australian Boomerang 
Where can I get an Australian boomerang?—Howarp 
MADERA. 
Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 Broadway, New York City, 
or Outdoor Handicraft Co., Hempstead, L. I. 


The Examiner 
Can my father examine me in my second class test as there is 
no one else to hear me?—Scovut Joun I. Howacks. 
Your school teacher, pastor, or employer may give your 
tests. 


Bird Study is More Scout-Like 
Where can I get a white mouse?—JOHN SHEET. 
Many pet stores carry them. 


Leather 
Where can I get a good grade of leather?—Star Scout 
WILLIAM NAGLE. 
The National Supply Department carries sheepskin; ask the 
cobbler in your neighborhood where he gets his material. 


As Many as You Can Think of 
Can patrols have signs other than those that are in the Hand- 
book?—Jack YATES. 
Yes. Look in “Sign, Signals and Symbols;’’ or use your 
own ingenuity. 








Mounting Leaves 

What is a simple way to secure permanency in mount- 
ing leaves on a large piece of cardboard? Besides leaves, 
what are good subjects for nature project boards?—V. C. 
FuLGHAM, JR. 

Press between covers of an old book and then gum 
them to the card or make leaf prints with colored printers ink. 
Don’t pluck wild flowers. Make collection of insects, shells, 
either fresh-water or salt, land snails, and animal tracks. 


Leaf Collectors 
Attention, Boy Scouts of Alaska, British Columbia and all 
Northern States. I am making collection of leaves of trees. Will 
you trade?—Scout JACK CAMPBELL. 


Heliograph 
Where can I get a heliograph outfit, and how much?—Cor- 
BETT ALWARD. 
Make one. See Boy Scout Diary, page 194. 


Pictures of Animals 

Where can I get some pictures of all the animals in North 
America?—FRANKLIN SYLVESTER, JR. 

Standard Natural History, People’s Natural History, Life 
History of Northern Animals, Goodrich Natural History. 
Of course you are familiar with the material in the Boys’ Hand- 
book. 


Sail Cloth 
Can you tell us the weight per yard for sail cloth for an ice- 
boat? The sail is 250 square feet.—ARTHUR COLE. 
Use what is commercially known as 6-ounce sail duck. The 
250 square feet should weigh about 10 pounds. 


Fish-Nets 

Can you give me a hint on how to make fish-nets with Indian 
instruments?—JaRvis Woop. 

The diagram and explanation are too long for this column. 
“Do it Yourself,” by Dan Beard, Chapter 3, gives details 
and diagrams showing just how to use the instrument. Two 
dozen diagrams. 


Up Lake George 
Do you think a canoe trip from Lake George (village) up to 
the other end of the lake could be accomplished safely and without 
any fear of meeting rough waters, currents, etc.2—JOSEPH ORTIZ, 
SAVARIT. 
Cannot vouch for the weather. Up east shore is a good 
trip for an experienced canoeist and swimmer. 


Cheers for Scouts 
I have recently been elected troop cheer leader. Could you tell 
me where I could get a book on cheers for the troop and patrols?— 
Scout Mitton McBripe. 
Make them up as the rest do! Ask the Troop to help you. 


Bird Study 
Where can I get a good book on Nature and Birds?-—DoNnatp 
RAVER. 
“4 Field Book of Nature Study,” by Prof. E. Lawrence 
Palmer, published by Comstock; “ Birds and 
Brownies of the Woods,” by Dan Beard, or 





Where can I get yew wood?—WILLIAM 
NELSON AND JACK Kurz. 

Mr. F. S. Morgan, Drawer 16, Hoquiam, 
Washington. 





Plans for a Boat 


1. Every letter must carry the name and address of the writer. 

2. One question only, or a group of questions on a single subject, may be asked in each letter. 

3. Questions which require more than 75 words for reply must be ignored. 

4. Questions which have been answered repeatedly will be ignored. 

5. Questions must have some relation directly or indirectly to scouting activities and the interests 
of scouts, though any reader of the magazine, scout or not, may use the department. 


‘Bird Guide,”’ published by Doubleday Page 
& Co.; Bird Study Merit Badge Pamphlet. 
This has a good bibliography as well as 
valuable material. 





Raising Pigeons 





Where can I get plans for a boat like the 
Santa Maria?—RoBERT JACKSON AND HILLIARD ARNET 
SPENCER, JR. 

Popular Science Monthly, The Blue Print Service Dept., 
250 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. Boucher Inc., 415 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 

Make Your Bow 

In the archery merit badge is it necessary to use your own bow? 
—RALpH WENGLANR. 

Yes. It says distinctly in requirement one, ‘Make a bow 
with which he shall shoot” etc. 


The Fourteen-Mile Hike 
Can boys take their 14-mile hike together?—GrorGE O’KIEF. 
Yes, by twos is the best way. 


Boy Scout Rangers 
Is there any place that Boy Scouts can do Ranger work in 
summer?— ROBERT CRUMP. 
Address U. S. Department of Interior, Washington, D. C. 
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A Ring a Year 
Can you tell how old a tree is by the rings?-—EDWARD GIiGER. 
Yes. A ring represents a year of growth. 


New Merit Badges 
When are the new merit badge requirements going to be in the 
Handbook?—Bup Moore. 
The 36th and 37th editions, now on the market, give them. 


Lone Scouts and Pioneers 
What is the difference in the Lone Scout and the Pioneer 
Scouts?—Scout ARCHIE BUTLER. 
The Pioneer Scouts are now classified as the Lone Scouts. 
However, they continue to follow the same program as here- 
tofore, unless they want to change to the Lone Scout Program. 


No Disrespect Not To 
Is it correct to stand when you hear the Star Spangled Banner 
played outside of the room you are in?—ERAIN COYNE. 
Correct, but not necessary. 


Where can we get information on raising 
pigeons?—JACK FLORENCE and Howarp SETON. 
Write to Cornell University for a pamphlet. 


Gluing a Bow 
Is southern red cedar good for a bow? Could I glue a piece 
of oak on the back to make it strongerep—Star Scout HENRY 
RUTHNICK. 
Your idea is good, but in place of oak use either hickory or 
ash, as oak is too brittle. Go ahead and try it, working slowly 
and carefully. 


Joining the Audubon 
\WWhere can I join the Audubon Society?—Davip SIN1TZER. 
Write to them, 1974 Broadway, New York City. 


Bow and Target 
Is second-growth ash good for a bow, and how large is a target?— 
Scout Mitton Hook. 
Yes. See Archery Merit Badge Pamphlet, or Handbook 
for Boys. 
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c= you touch the wall with the back of your head, shoulders, hips, calves of your 
legs and heels, and hold this position as you walk away from the wall? 


Or grasp the two knobs of a door and make every inch of your spine touch the edge of 
the door? 


Or touch the wall only with chest and toes, then step back and hold your body in the 


same position? 


Now stand naturally and ask some candid member of the family whether or not you 
stand correctly with head up, chin in, back straight, shoulders flat, abdomen in, weight 


on the balls of your feet. 


HY stand straight? For better 
\ X / appearance? Yes, partly. For 
added poise and dignity?— 
That also. For the stimulating effect 
upon self-confidence and courage?— 
Still another valuable benefit. But 
—most of all—because erect posture 
is an immediate tonic with no bad after- 
effect. It makes one feel more buoyant, 
gives a physical sensation of freedom 
and ease in the body. 


But there is more than that to be gained 
from good posture. A straight body, 
carried correctly, gives one better 
health and added strength—it fre- 
quently corrects physical troubles that 
no amount of medicine will cure. 


Those headaches of yours, those spells 
of indigestion, that dreadful feeling of 
depression—that the world is against 
you—may easily have resulted from the 
way in which you are carrying yourself. 


Much of your nervousness, your fatigue 
and your backaches, your “rheumatic” 
pains and the possible poisoning that 
comes from intestinal sluggishness, 
often may be traced to faulty posture. 


Your heart, lungs, stomach, kidneys, 
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liver—working machinery of the body 
—are meant to be free and uncrowded. 


When you “stand tall” and hold your 
spine straight, these organs have suf- 
ficient room to carry on their work. 


When you slump over with rounded 
shoulders or spine curved in at the 
waist, you squeeze the organs together. 
The free action of your heart is 
threatened. Your stomach and liver 
cannot do their work so well. The 
kidneys may be forced out of place. 
Your blood cannot circulate so freely— 
some parts of your body may get too 
little blood, others too much. 


When your chest is contracted your 
lungs cannot expand. Shallow breath- 
ing starves your blood for Ps 


the life-giving oxygen en 
which every part of your A 
body must have. \ 


It is not necessary to 
have a perfect figure to 
stand or sit properly. But 
a perfect body can be 
ruined by bad posture. 


Stand tall—stand cor- 
rectly—stand straight. 





Progressive Boards of Education, all over 
the country, recognize that pupils must 
sit properly during study hours. Curva- 


Life Insurance Company striking physical 
improvement among our employees has 
been brought about by our Director of 





ture of the spine is sometimes caused by 
desks and chairs which do not permit 
the child to sit straight. Posture is taught 
in the daily calisthenics classes. Fatigue 
and malnutrition are arded against, as 
frequent causes of bad posture. 


Magazines and newspapers, more and 
more, are urging their readers to learn not 
only the advantages of correct posture, but 
also the dangers that attend bad posture. 


In the Home Office of the Metropolitan 


Posture. 
ened. 


obscure origin have been made to 
Low spirits have been raised. 


appear. 


Bent bodies have been straight- 
Headaches and other ailments of 


is- 


Learning how to stand and sit correctly 


has added to health and happiness. 


A valuable booklet on the subject of pos- 
ture has been’ prepared and one copy will 
be mailed free to each person requesting 
it. Send for “The Importance of Posture’”’. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 
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Chance for College Edu- 
cation for Lone Scouts 
BURRIDGE D. BUTLER, 

who has been _ boosting 
Lone Scouting through his 
publication, The Prairie Farmer, 
for several years, and who is a 
member of the National Com- 
mittee on Rural Scouting, is 
showing his personal feeling 
and friendship for farm youth 
by offering to send ten young 
people, either boys or girls, to 

college this fall. 

Farm Boy Scouts of Illinois who are yearning 
for an education, but have neither means nor 
opportunity to do so, are invited to write to 
Mr. Butler at 1230 West Washington Boule- 
vard, Chicago, IIl., telling of their education, 
circumstances and ambition and he will send 
full details of his plan for selecting the boys 
who will receive the scholarships. 

“There are no strings tied to this offer— 
nothing,”—says Mr. Butler, “‘it’s just my 
sincere desire to help some young folks out 
in the rural districts who have dreamed of a 
better education. I want to help them help 
themselves to realize their dreams—to help 
them be of greater value to the world.” 
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time the state both protects the 
wild life and also. propagates 
harmless wild birds such as 
quail and dove. The owners 
of the land must give the State 
game rights on their land for 
the required ten years. 

My part has been to get the 
signatures of all of these 
owners, which is no easy task. 
Some owners live in Canada, 
some in other states, and some 
in other cities, but up to the 
present time I have secured 
7,000 of the 10,000 required acres and I hope 
to complete the Preserve by September. I 
doubt if I could have done as well as I have 
if I did not have the backing of the county 
weekly and daily papers. These papers help 
me very much and at the same time help the 
Lone Scouts of the Boy Scouts of America. 

I am profoundly interested in conservation 
of the wild life and forests and I wish all other 
scouts were of the same opinion. 


Rural Scouts’ Good Turns 
ERE are some of the: Daily Good Turns” 
credited to Rural Scouts throughout the 


country: ‘ , 
Swep 
broken — glass 





Live Wire 
Organi- 
zation 
sd H E 

Cana- 
dian Contrib- 
utors’ Clan 
is the first and 
only real live 
wirej;Lone 
Scout organi- 
zation that 
Canada has 
had since the 
merger early 
in 1924, and 
it is up to us 
to see that it 
continues to 
be such. Your 
cooperation is 
needed in 
order to do 
this. Let’s all 
pull together 
In 1927.”—EarL S. WARK, 
Baldwinton, Sask. 


Vice-President, 


Canadian ‘‘Corrie’’ List 

“As new manager of District Two, C.C.C. 
(Canadian Contributors’ Clan), Manitoba, 
Canada, I wish to pledge my best efforts for 
the good of Lone Scouting. I would like 
every Lone Scout in the district to get in touch 
with me. Those who are already on my 
corrie list may be assured of a letter at an 
early date. Let’s make District Two the 
district of C.C.C.”—C. Matcotm LAvoINTE, 
New Liskeard, Ont. 


An Oklahoma ‘“Corrie’’ 

Lone Scout Lavointe will find an American 
“Corrie” in an item just printed in The 
Nebraska Farmer. Of course, “‘corrie,” or 
“correspondent,” is a familiar word to all old- 
timer Lone Scouts and is easily slipped into 
the speech of the younger members of the 
organization. This is the Oklahoma “Corrie” 
call: “If any of you fellows are looking for a 
“corrie,” William Woodward, in care of Mr. 
Earl Woodward, Dewey, Okla., will try to 
accommodate you.” 


Lone Scout’s Work for State Game 
Preserve 
By Robert W. Wilson, LSD, McKinney, Texas 
IN TRYING to win the Gold Medal offered 
by the Permanent Wild Life Protection 
Fund, through Dr. William T. Hornaday, to 
any member of the Boy Scouts (including 
Lone Scouts) who shall in a given year dem- 
onstrate to the National Court of Honor 
that he has rendered valuable service to the 
“Wild Life” of America, I have been trying 
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Lone Scouts at Mohawk Indian Village 


from the pub- 
lic highway in 
front of our 
farm. 

Gathered 
up paper and 
rubbish in the 
neighbor- 
hood. 

Spent one 
day in helping 
to mow the 
grass-and 
clean our 
community 
cemetery. 

Showed a 
neighbor boy 
how to mend 
the broken 
wing of one 
of his Rhode 
Island Red 
chickens. 


The Mohawk Indian Village 


HE Mohawk Indian Village, one of the 

outstanding features of the Eastern States 
Agricultural and dndustrial Exposition, Spring- 
field, Mass., is to be held September 18 to 24. 
The Indian Village will be conducted again 
this year by the National Department of 
Camping. The original Village was con- 
structed by Scouts and modeled after an 
Indian Village that was a common sight 
throughout the Mohawk Valley of New York 
State three hundred years ago. The buildings 
were built of hemlock bark and ridge poles, 
etc., lashed together with bark and withes. 
The original Village gave way to the construc- 
tion of a new Village of Pioneer log shelters and 
the picturesque teezee of the roving plains 
Indians. 

This year it is proposed to have again a 
model Scout Camp, using many familiar types 
of tents used by explorers, foresters and wilder- 
ness Scouts. The Village offers a chance to 
view at close range the working-of a model 
Scout Camp, and to learn many things which 
Scouting brings to the boys of America. 

Lone Scouts are given this special invitation 
by the National Department of Camping: 
“Lone Scouts and Troops not under Council 
are all cordially invited to try for a place at the 
Exposition. We would especially like to see 
a Lone Scout printing booth, and publish 
one of their publications, acting also as our 
‘Reporter’ for the day’s events.” 

Lone Scouts are urged to send to National 
Headquarters the best pieces of their work 
representing the activities of the Seven 
Degrees so that Lone Scouting may have one 
booth exhibit which will equal the exhibits to 
be made in other booths. Send your work at 
once to O. H. Benson, Director, Department 
of Rural Scouting, 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 


September 
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with sponge of water; then rub on powdered 
alum and work it in with your hands until skin 
is dry and soft, or put on paste of flour, oatmeal 
and water; let dry in shade; then work or rub 
off paste, moisten with water and work skin till 
soft and dry. Shake and brush fur in sunshine. 
Rub in a little lanolin* and work it in evenly 
until skin is soft as kid. Go gently, for a 
rabbit skin is as easily torn as paper. 

This is enough stunts for a “September 
Morn,” for the reason that if I give you too 
many, you will forget some of them, and 
besides it will make them so cheap that you 
won’t value them, and besides I am only 
allowed a certain amount of space in this 
magazine, and besides I do not wish to put 
you in a hole by giving you too much to think 
about; so I will end by telling you 


How to Hitch a Horse to a Hole in the 
Ground 
you must know that however ingenious the 
white man is he had to go to the Indian 
to learn how to build a canoe, and he has never 
been able to improve on the model of the old 
Indian birch-bark canoe. He had to go to the 
Indian to learn how to make snowshoes, and 
to-day the Indian-made snowshoe is the best. 
He also had to go to the Indian to learn how to 
hitch a horse to a hole in the ground. 

He saw an Indian kneel on the hot sand of the 
desert; the Indian began to dig, using his hands 
for tools. From constant exposure to such work 
the Indian’s hands were as tough as a dog’s 
foot. After he had dug a hole about two feet 
deep he tied an immense knot, a sort of red 
man’s turk’s head at the end of the halter rope, 
then he lowered it to the bottom of the hole, 
filled the hole up with sand, which he packed 
down by jumping and stamping upon it until 
it was very solid; then he walked off and left 
the horse hitched to a hole in the ground. If 
you happen to be where the ground is sod- 
covered, a hole can be dug with a hunting 
knife and of as small a diameter as is possible; 
then drop the knotted end of the halter in the 
hole and, unless your horse takes a short hold 
of the halter with his teeth and lifts it vertically, 
straight up, he will be unable to pull that knot 
out of the ground. 

Just one thing more before I lay down my 

on. 

— autumn is coming on and we are think- 
ing of log houses and council fires, and all that 

* A substance consisting chiefly of cholesterin, ex- 


tracted from wool, used as a basis for ointments. 
Your druggist can procure the lanolin for you. 


sort of thing, it is well to know that there are 
two seasons for cutting wood. If we are to ex- 
pect the wood to last it must be cut at the end of 
summer or during the early part of autumn. 
Years of experience have proved*to the woods- 
man that timber cut at this time of the year 
is far more durable and better than timber cut/ 
at another time of the year. 7 

All kinds of oak, chestnut, red hickory, and 
walnut cut from the middle of July to the last 
of August or first of September will last more 
than twice as long as the same timber cut in 
winter or in the spring. 

Suppose you want a good strong lever with 
which to pry up the logs, etc., for building 
your cabin. Now, then, a sapling 5 or 6 inches 
in diameter is about the right size for the lever. 
If this is cut in the month of August and 
stripped of its bark and another one of similar 
size of the same wood cut, in the winter or 
spring, the lever cut in August will last at least 
twice the length of time as the one cut in the 
spring, and be much stronger. 

Another great advantage from felling timber 
in the last run of the sap, the latter part of 
summer, is that such timber is neither subject 
to dry rot, or to be injured by worms, and oak 
cut at this season and kept off the ground while 
seasoning will remain perfectly sound many 
years; whereas, the same wood cut in the spring 
or winter will be sap-rotten in two years’ time. 
These are good things to know in building a log 
house, because when we build a log cabin we 
want it to last many many years after we are 
gone, and one built of timber cut between the 
middle of July and the last of August or first of 
September will be lusty and firm when another 
cabin built of timber not cut at that time of the 
year will be sunk into decay. 

All this I learned from old and experienced 
lumber-men and pass it on to you boys. The 
lumber-man from whom I learned this no longer 
wields an axe, for I trust he is now in a land 
where they cut no trees. 

Now, scouts, after imbibing all this valuable 
knowledge, sharpen up your axes, pack your 
knapsacks and start off for your week-end hike 
—but hold on a minute—before you do this, get 
your home work done! Your pack will be heavy 
enough on the hike if you go any distance with- 
out additional weight of your conscience when 
your home work is not done; but if your home 
work is all done and everything is clear, my, 
how much lighter your pack will be! And how 
light your heart will be, and how the chips will 
fly when you reach your camping ground, and 
how I wish I could be with you! 








(Concluded fro 
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“Yes, Lieutenant,” said the young man, 
“it is truly against orders to congregate thus 
in the street. But this is a special matter. 
The rumor that our brilliant friend, Colonel 
Ortiz, has captured El Tigre has gone like 
wildfire through the town. It is impossible 
that we should not come to congratulate him 
and, also, to see this curious monster.” 

Adolfo was not a firm man and the colloquy 
continued. Dick was pointed out as a brother 
of El Tigre. The other brother had disap- 
peared. 


IFTEEN minutes later Colonel Ortiz ar- 

rived with Juan and Gonsalvo and a small 
company of /laneros and Indians. The latter 
carried their bows; but the other men were 
unarmed. As Ortiz began to make a short 
speech, explaining what had happened, the 
members of the League of Youth clustered 
about him; by skilful shoving and scattering 
they managed to occupy places beside every 
gendarme: for the garrison also had poured 
into the square. 

“Which is El] Tigre?” someone called. 

“This is he!”’ Ortiz answered. 

“No! I am he!” Mendez shouted and 





spurred into the thick of the group. He had 
donned his tigerskin in the dark, and had 
slipped round and mounted his horse, which 
José Perez was leading. While Ortiz stared, 
stupefied, he was respectfully, but firmly 
seized by two of the Youths. As swiftly 
every member of the garrison was grasped by 
the arms and deprived of his weapons. 
“Colonel, do not order your Indians to 
shoot,”’ Mendez cried, knowing that Ortiz 
was courageous enough for that. ‘They have 
only plain arrows. ‘The arrows of my Indians 
are poisoned. The least scratch is death.” He 
drew near tohim. “TI have to order you to be 
confined in the prison. I regret this. I would 
gladly let so brave a man keep both his sword 
and his liberty. But the freedom of my country 
comes first; and you are a danger to it.” 
Ortiz, a powerful man, wrenched his hand 
free and snatched back the fur flap from 
Mendez’ face. 
‘*You—you—the brother—”’ he stammered. 
“No. You are no brother to this little man!” 
Mendez caught Ortiz’ hand and gripped it. 
His eyes glowed. He loved a fearless man. 
“Tam Mendez,” he said. ‘And I am proud 


7? 


to call you my countryman! 
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Eveready Flashlight Batteries 
do last longer— 
and here’s why: 


EverEADY Flashlight Bat- 
teries are made by the makers 
of the famous Eveready Radio 
Batteries. They are made with 
the same precision and care, 
and are especially designed for 
flashlight service. Long life is 
built into them at the factory. 
Here are six main reasons for 
Eveready superiority : 
1 Eveready Flashlight Batteries are 
dated. You know they’re fresh 
when you buy them. An Eveready 


feature that protects customer and 
dealer alike. 


The “star washer.” This accurately 
centers the carbon “bobbin” in the 
zinc can. A patented Eveready feature, 





insuring uniform current-flow when 
light is on and consequent longer life. 


3 The rolled-and-soldered can. More 
expensive to manufacture than the 
ordinary “drawn” can. Insures uni- 
form thickness of metal, resulting in 
uniform electro-chemical activity. 


4 Projecting tip on brass contact. In- 
sures perfect contact from battery to 

lamp-base, and from cell to cell. 

Another patented Eveready feature. 


5 The Eveready jacket. Consists of 

asphaltum, sandwiched between two 
plies of chip-board. Prevents short- 
circuiting by keeping out external 
moisture. 


6 The carbon mix. After all, the real 

heart of the battery. These “active 
materials” are prepared by a patented 
process to give longest service. 

Keep your flashlight primed 
for emergencies with power- 
ful, dependable Eveready 
Flashlight Batteries. If you 
do not own a good flashlight, 
buy a genuine Eveready. $1.00 
and up, complete with battery 
and exclusive features. 


NATIONAL Carson Co., Inc. 


New York San Francisco 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


FLASHLIGHT 
BATTERIES 


—"Best in every case” 
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How to Ask Questions 





Vernier Dials 
Where can I get a dial of the vernier type with a radius of three 
inches —Kenneth Newbury. 
Dials are not made that large. The standard dial has a 
radius of about two inches. 


2-Tube Set’s Range 

I have a 2-tube set guaranteed to get the coast regularly from 
my location in Pennsylvania but I cannot hear anything west of 
Chicago and Chicago stations WLS and KYW only twice. A 
radio expert looked the set over and pronounced everything in 
good condition. What should I do to increase the range?— 
Arnold Suba. 

A two-tube receiver will not tune in stations on the Pacific 
coast from your location. Such reception is not regular with 
multi-tube circuits. You will hear more stations if you use 
a set with five or more tubes, and during good atmospheric 
conditions in the Winter and at night you may 
hear California stations occasionally. 


Phonograph as Loudspeaker 

tr. Will a phonograph with the use of a phone 
adapter give satisfaction as a loudspeaker? 

2. Will a set made of cheap parts work well? 

3. Recently I disconnected the lead-in from the set 
but could still hear the music. Why?—D. McDowell. 

1. Yes. 

2. Do not use cheap parts. 

3. The coils and wiring of the set and the ground 
wire pick up energy from the waves similar to the 
antenna and in that way the signals are audible 
with the antenna disconnected. Many of the new 
sets have the coils housed in metal compartments or 
shields to prevent them from intercepting energy 
from the waves. This improves the set’s selectiv- 
ity, that is, it will tune sharper. 


Estimating Range of a Set 
I have a home-made one-tube set. How far 
should I be able to hear at night?—Glenn Pattee. 
The range of a radio set cannot be estimated 
accurately, because there are too many variable 





A Chance to 
Talk with 
Eskimo Land 


OMMANDER DONALD B. MacMILLAN has led another expedi- 

tion into the Arctic, having sailed away from Wiscasset, Maine, 
He is expected to stay in the Far North throughout the 
winter, during which time he will endeavor to maintain communication 
with civilization via short wave radio. 
throughout the world an excellent opportunity to test the range of 
their transmitters and to be of real service. 

The party consists of thirty-two persons, including three boys who 
plan to make exhaustive studies of the life and customs of the Northern 
‘ Indians, the flora and fauna of Labrador, fossil remains and the so- 
called Norse ruins on the coast of Labrador. 


in June. 





Every letter must carry the writer’s name and address. 

Only questions of general interest will be published. 

Always give the length of antenna and lead-in. 

Write briefly and leave a space between questions. 

Send your questions to the Listening Post, BOYS’ LIFE, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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This will give amateurs 


factors which govern reception. The weather, location of the 
set, skill of the operator in tuning, sensitiveness of the detector 
and condition of batteries must all be considered. A one-tube 
set in one location might receive more than 1,000 miles, 
while a block away it might not cover more than 300 miles. 


Wooden Panels 

1. Why are radio tubes cheaper to-day than they were several 
years ago? 

2. Are parts bought from mail-order houses all right? 

3. What is meant by the ampere-hour of a storage battery? 

4. Can a wooden panel be used for experimental hook-ups? 

5. My antenna runs the length of the house but the window of 
the room in which the radio is located is about one-quarter of the 
way from the end of the wire. Should I take the lead-in off the 
end or from nearer the center of the wire so that the lead-in will 
run straight to the window?—John Varner, Jr. 

1. Expiration of patents, mass production and 
competition. 

2. Yes, if bought from reliable houses. 

3- Ampere-hour is that quantity of electricity 
which flows in one hour through a circuit carrying 
a steady current of one ampere. The capacity of 
storage batteries is rated in ampere-hours. A 120- 
ampere-hour battery will not need recharging as 
frequently as a 50-ampere-hour battery. 

4. Yes, but use dry wood. 

5. Run it near the center of the wire in a direct 
line from the window. 


Two Sets on One Wire 
Can two crystal sets be operated on a single antenna 
125 feet long including the lead-in?—Ralph R. Katz. 
No; both sets must have an individual an- 
tenna. 


Wireless School 
Is there a school in New York City where one 
can enroll to become a wireless operator?—Albert 
Piddington, Jr. 
Radio Institute of America, 326 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 
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The New Radio Law and Amateurs 


THOROUGH observation of the new radio law has been 
made by “Sparks” Chard, and he has picked out parts, 
which pertain to amateur radio. At a meeting of the Marconi 
Club, formed by a group of boys in his town, he read the 
extracts so that all members would be well aware of sections 
of the law effecting amateur stations. 
Every amateur transmitting station must be licensed and 
operated by a licensed amateur. The law provides that the 
actual operation of all transmitting apparatus in 


of transmission or reception to any person other than the 
addressee, his agent, or attorney, or to a telephone, telegraph, 
cable, or radio station employed or authorized to forward such 
radio communication to its destination. This does not apply 
to the receiving, divulging, publishing, or utilizing the contents 
of any radio communication broadcast or transmitted by 
amateurs or others for the use of the general public or relating 
to ships in distress.” 


Broadcasters of entertainment must apply for a construc- 
tional permit before a station can be built. However, a 


permit for construction shall not be required for government . 


stations, amateur stations, or stations upon mobile vessels, 
railroad rolling stock, or aircraft. 

An amateur cannot transfer his transmitting license to 
another amateur. The station license and the wave-length 
authorized to be used by the licensee, and the rights therein 
granted shall not be transferred, assigned, or in any 
manner, either voluntarily or involuntarily, disposed 





any radio station for which a station license is re- 
quired shall be carried on only by a person holding 
an operator’s license. No person shall operate any 
apparatus in a transmitting station except under 
and in accordance with an operator’s license issued 
to him by the Secretary of Commerce. 

Amateur transmitters must give the right of way 
to SOS signals in accordance with the law which 
declares that all radio stations, including Govern- 
ment stations, and stations on board foreign vessels 
when within the territorial waters of the United 
States, shall give absolute priority to radio com- 
munications or signals relating to ships in distress; 
shall cease all sending on wave-lengths which will 
interfere with hearing a radio communication of 
signal of distress, and, except when engaged in an- 
swering or aiding the ship in distress, shall refrain 
from sending any radio communications or signals 
until there is assurance that no interference will be 
caused with the radio communications or signals 
relating thereto, and shall assist the vessel in dis- 
tress, so far as possible, by complying with its 
instructions. 

Amateurs must not make public private messages 
which they intercept. ‘The law in this respect 
states that “‘no person receiving or assisting in 
receiving any radio communication shall divulge or 
publish the contents, substance, purport, effect, or 
meaning thereof except through authorized channels 








Richard R. Brown, cowboy announcer, broadcasts through Station KOA, Denver, 
Colo., a description of a Wild West show that recalls the famous Cheyenne Frontier Days 


of to any person, firm, company, or corporation 
without the consent in writing of the licensing 
authority, according to the Radio Act of 1927. 

There is no direct stipulation in the Radio Act 
of 1927 that forbids the use of amateur spark sets. 
If an amateur applies for such a station license 
the Radio Supervisor is obliged to consider it; 
however, he can forbid the operation of such a 
station under the declaration of the law, that the 
Government can regulate the kind of apparatus 
with respect to its external effects, and the purity 
and the sharpness of the wave. It is generally 
considered that a spark station does not radiate a 
pure sharp wave, and therefore it is likely to be a 
source of interference. 

The wave-lengths designated for amateur use are: 
200 to 150 meters; 85.7 to 75 meters; 42.8 to 37.5 
meters; 21.4 to 18.7 meters; 5.35 to 4.69 meters, 
and .7496 to .7477 meters. Voice transmission on 
the 37.5 to 42.8 meter band is not allowed but code 
transmission is permitted. Amateur voice trans- 
mission is allowed on wave-lengths from 83.28 to 
85.66 and 170 to 180 meters. 

The Secretary of Commerce has the power to 
suspend the license of any operator for a period 
not eaceeding two years upon proof sufficient to 
satisfy him that the licensee (a) has violated any 

(Concluded on page 45) 
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Ernie Challenges the World | 


(Continued from page 31) 











E-rnie’s confusion increased. He could feel his 
heart pounding rapidly as he waited. Oh, 
this was terrible! He couldn’t stand it! He’d 
leave college! But he did want to see the girl 
who'd unwittingly gotten him into this latest 
trouble before he made a move. ‘Taking 
orders again!” folks would say. Ernie’s jaws 
tightened. 

Ruth ran lightly down the stairs and hur- 
ried into the room. 

‘‘How are you, Ernie!” she greeted, then 
stopped and stared. ‘Why, what’s the 
matter?” at the ghastly expression on his face. 

“It—it’s out!” gasped Ernie, groping for 
words. 

Ruth looked at him perplexedly. 

““What’s out?” ; 

“All about your—your helping me,” said 
Ernie, miserably. 

It took the college cheer leader a full minute 
to grasp the significance of E:rnie’s declaration. 
Ernie sat, meanwhile, head in hand, deeply 
depressed. 

“Why I—I’ve scarcely done a thing!” 
Ruth denied, vigorously. “I’ve wanted to be 
more of a help than I have been. But you’ve 
done things all yourself. That’s ridiculous! 
Who? What?” 

Ernie shook his head with a helpless gesture. 

“T don’t know,” he answered, glumly. “No 
one knows, but the story’s out and I’m being 
made a laughing stock, and I——” 

“Ernie Powers!” said the college cheer 
leader, firmly. ‘‘You stop right there! How 
is anything going to hurt you unless you let 
it hurt? What difference does what other 
people say and think need to make to you?” 

“Why it—it—” started Ernie, then paused. 
Something a bit revolutionary took place in 
his mind. For the first time since the incident 
had happened he could see clearly. Ruth was 
right. The story should really make no dif- 
ference to him. But it had given new strength 
to the monster of self-consciousness. So much 
strength, in fact, that the monster was about 
to devour him. Ernie gripped the arms of 
his chair determinedly. 

“Miss Harding,” he said, through gritted 
teeth. ‘If you’ve never helped me before, 
you've helped me now. A minute ago I 
didn’t think I could make myself stay at 
college. Now I don’t care what people say or 
what happens to me, I’m going to stick!” 

Long after the fellow who was supposed to 
have an inferiority complex had gone, Ruth 
sat in the reception room, trying to recall 
certain incidents. She was particularly in- 
terested in recollecting the details of her 
conversation with Ernie on the campus that 
evening when Big Mac had so unceremoniously 
intruded. Of course Big Mac had only meant 
his intrusion in fun, but there was no telling 
how long he had been standing by listening 
to what was being said. And, when Ernie 
had excused himself and she had made bold 
to discuss Ernie’s case, telling Mac that he 
was just at the point where the wrong kind of 
treatment would break him, she hadn’t ex- 
actly liked the way Mac had promised ‘‘to do 
what he could!” While probably nothing 
definite could be proved, Ruth strongly felt 
Big Mac to be at the bottom of things and 
she therefore resolved to go straight to the 
source. 

There was only one more contest ahead of 
the annual clash with Bluffton which this 
year held such intense interest due to the fact 
that the college winning would gain the ad- 
vantage over the other in the number of 
victories. Eleven wins apiece and each nine 
laying claim to be the first in making it an 
even dozen! Bluffton’s claim was based on a 
heavy hitting aggregation which hoped, this 
year, to shake the jinx which State’s star 
pitcher, Big Mac, had held over them. State, 
on the other hand, was placing an even greater 
reliance upon Big Mac’s coming through for 
the third consecutive time. State might not 
have the batting strength of her adversary 
but she possessed one of the best fielding 
teams in her history. 


Had the support so much as wobbled in a 
number of her closely fought contests, the 
victories—despite Big Mac’s good pitching— 
might easily have been defeats. But—ten 


days more and all these conjectures would be |. 


answered. The town of Bluffton was already 
planning a great reception for the horde 
of State College followers who would in- 
vade it on the day of the game. State would 
arrive via automobile, trolley and train 
until perhaps twenty thousand persons would 
be in attendance at the classic battle of the 
year. ; 
Ruth, biding her time, finally: caught sight 
of State’s star pitcher crossing the campus. 
She had to run to catch up to him. «=. ». 

“See here, Mac!” she assailed, breathlessly. 
“Don’t you think you’ve ridden Ernie 
enough?” 

The expression on the veteran’s face was 
a study. 

‘Just what do you mean?” he demanded. 

“Just what I said!” replied the college cheer 
leader, matching Big Mac’s stride. ‘You've 
tried every way you could to humiliate Ernie 
instead of to help him!” 

“Say!” retorted Big Mac. “How do you 
get that way? I x 

“Don’t think you can kid me!” rejoined 
Ruth, bitingly. “I’m onto you, Big Mac, and 
I’m surprised. I thought you were bigger 
than that!” 

Big Mac stopped and turned full upon his 
accuser. 

“Wait a minute! What are you talking 
about?” 

Here was the time for the show-down. Ruth 
did not see how she could be wrong in her 
deductions. Big Mac was absolutely the only 
one who could have had a knowledge of her 
interest in Ernie. But if she didn’t call his 
bluff now, providing he was bluffing, he would 
always make her feel that her suspicions had 
been false. Ruth gazed straight into Big 
Mac’s eyes as she framed her reply. Her 
words were deliberate, unsparing, and she 
watched, as she spoke them, for the least 
sign of betrayal in the star pitcher’s face. 

“You know exactly what I’m talking about,” 
said Ruth. ‘“You’ve made it hard for Ernie 
ever since he began to show that he had the— 
the goods! And you’ve tried to keep him 
from developing beyond a certain point because 
you were afraid of him.” 

Ruth saw Big Mac wince. 

‘‘__afraid he’d steal some of your fire!”’ she 
finished. 

The veins over Big Mac’s temples bulged. 
He opened his mouth as though to give an- 
swer, but forced a laugh instead. 

“That’s too funny to take seriously,” he 
said, finally. ‘I’m going into Craig Hall a 
minute. See you later!” 

Ruth, moving away, exclaimed to herself 
with conviction: “He’s as guilty as old 
Captain Kidd! But maybe this’ll make him 
let Ernie alone!” 

The ten days prior to the eventful clash 
with Bluffton were grim ones for Ernie. He 
had constantly to suppress the inclination to 
be affected in the old way. And the return 
of the unsteadiness which had troubled him 
earlier in the season had caused Coach Upton 
some concern. 

“Arm sore?” the coach had asked one 
evening. 

“No, sir!” answered Ernie promptly. 

“Your delivery hasn’t been so natural the 
last few nights,” replied the coach. ‘Looks 
like you’re straining. Ease up a bit!” 

Big Mac went the entire route in the last 
game before the Bluffton clash, played against 
Clearwater. He pitched a masterful game, 
allowing but four hits and shutting his op- 
ponents out by a score of 4 too. 

“Never saw him in better form!” said a 
Senior baseball fan, whose proud boast was 
that he had followed Big Mac in every game 
he had twirled for old State. “Poor Bluffton! 
What he’ll do to them this year!” 

(To be concluded in Boys’ Lire for October) 
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prize contest 


| & bye is a wonderful chance to win a prize that will go a long way 
toward giving you a college education. What couldn’t you do with 
a thousand dollars! 

The boys who have been keeping up their Postum height-and-weight 
charts have an especially fine chance to win one of the prizes offered for 
the best letters on “Why I think Instant Postum made with milk is the 
best hot drink for boys and girls”. Did you know that thousands of boys 
have been given charts? They are drinking Postum-made-with-milk reg- 
ularly and keeping a monthly record of their height and weight. What 
great material they have for letters on Postum! 

But they are not the only ones. Other boys—thousands of them—drink 
Instant Postum-made-with-milk in place of caffein beverages. They know 
Postum—and what it has done for them! They can write some good 
letters, too! 

There is no end to the things you can write about Instant Postum- 
made-with-milk. Here is a drink made from whole wheat and bran, plus 
the body-building nourishment of milk! A hot drink prepared instantly 
in the cup. A drink whose fine flavor wins immediate liking. A drink 
which anyone can enjoy, any meal of the day, with only the best effects! 
My, what a letter you can write on this subject! And your letter may 
win $1,000! : 

Besides this there are two other groups of prizes that will especially 
interest your mother and father. Hundreds of prizes for the best letters 
on “What the 30-day test of Postum has done for me.” Thousands have 
used Postum, in place of caffein beverages, for thirty days, and then have 
kept on using it because of results! Whether your mother and father have 
used Postum for twenty years or are just beginners, tell them to write us 
their experience with Postum. Big prizes for the best letters! Then—““How 
I make Postum—and why I like it best made my way.” Your mother 
will enjoy writing on that. Suggest it to her! $1000 for the best letter! 

$10,000 in prize money waiting to be won! Start preparing your 
entries now! 





+ ° ° 


Subj ects and Prizes 


1. ‘‘Why I think Instant Postum made with milk is the best hot drink 
for boysand girls.”’ 
2. ‘*‘What the 30-day test of Postum has done for me.”’ 
3. ‘How I make Postum—and why I like it best made my way.”’ 
(Letters on any subject not to exceed 300 words in length) 

For the best letters on each subject: First prize, $1000; second, $500; third, $250; fourth, 
3 prizes of $100 each; fifth, 4 prizes of $50 each; sixth, 5 prizes of $25 each; seventh, 10 
prizes of $15 each; eighth, 25 prizes of $10 each; ninth, 35 prizes of $5 each; tenth, 35 prizes 
of $3 each; eleventh, 68 prizes of $2 each; twelfth, 146 prizes of $1 each for first and 
second subjects, 145 prizes of $1 each for third subject. 


° e * 
You may write on any one or all of the subjects 7 No communications will be acknowledged, anc 
and submit as many entries as you care to. no manuscripts will be returned. 
Write the subject at the top of the first page of 7 Employes of the Postum Company, Inc., are not 
each manuscript you submit. eligible. 


Write plainly on one side of the paper only. Neat- 9 Address envelopes to “P.O. Box 574—O. Battle 
ness counts, Creek, Michigan.”’ 

Write your name and address on each manu- 

script. 10 
In case of ties, each tying contestant will be 
awarded the full amount of each prize tied for. 
Contestants agree to accept the decisions of the 
judges as final. 


Manuscripts must be received before 5 p.m. 
December 31, 1927. 


(Prizes will be awarded, and the names and addresses 
of prize winners announced as early as_ possible 


in 1928.) 


THE JUDGES 


U. S. Senator Royal S. Copeland, M. D., former Health Commissioner of 

ped York City; Alice Bradiey, Food Editor, Woman’s Home Companion; 

arah Field Splint, Home Economics Editor, McCall’s Magazine. 
© 1927, P. Co., Inc. 
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(Postum is one of the Post Health Products, which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, Post’s Bran Flakes 
and Post’s Bran Chocolate. Your grocer sells Postum in two forms—Instant Postum, made instantly in the 
cup, and Postum Cereal, the kind you boil. If you are not one of the millions who now purchase Postum, you 
may obtain a sample of either Instant Postum or Postum Cereal by addressing the manufacturer. 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


The Fisher at Home 


By Charles L. (“Grizzly”) Smith 


HE FISHER, sometimes locally known 

as the black cat, belongs to that blood- 

thirsty race of hunters known as the 

weasel family. Its name has led many 
people to believe it to be a water-loving animal 
subsisting upon fish. In fact some of our old 
natural histories state that the Fisher lives in 
burrows in the banks of streams and lakes. This 
is a mistake. While it wou!d probably eat a fish 
if it should fmd one out of the water, there is not 
a dryer-footed animal in all this family than the 
Fisher. 

In size it is between the marten and the wolver- 
ine. Its habitat is the high ranges and spurs, and 
it is found most abundantly on the western slope of 
the Rocky Mountains and throughout the entire 
length of the Cascades. Its principal food is rabbits, 
squirrels, and birds. Its young, two to four in 
number, are brought forth in May or June. Like 
the wolverine it has an immense hunting range, 
and is almost constantly on the move. The animal 
is very shy and alert, and is seldom seen by man 
except when it is either caught in traps or treed by 





dogs. 

It is black or dark brown in color, the fur being 
rather long on the hind parts of the body, with a 
large bushy tail. It has considerable gray around 
the head and neck, short erect ears, and generally 
a white spot under the throat. 

It is fortunate this animal is no more numerous 
than it is on account of its killing propensities. It 
is a very active climber and can chase a squirrel to 
the topmost twig of the tallest tree. It has power- 
ful jaws with strong teeth, and is one of the most 
difficult animals of its size for a dog to tackle. In 
fact a dog many times its size and weight is unable 
to do anything with the Fisher. 

A good many years ago I was passing through 
the forest on the Umpqua River in Douglas County, 
Oregon, with a man by the name of Cooper, who 
owned a dog that was part bull. This dog was a 
powerful animal and did not hesitate to tackle 
anything that came along. As we passed through 
the woods we heard the barking of the dog some 
little distance ahead, and walking out we found 
him barking up a fir tree which had wide spreading 
branches from the top almost to the ground. We 
were sure that some animal was among the branches 
but they were so thick we could not see it. I 
decided to climb the tree and see if I could discover 
what the dog was barking at. 

I climbed up sixty or seventy feet and finally saw 
a Fisher crouched on one of the limbs out near the 
end. When I was within a few feet of where the 
animal crouched he began to growl viciously and 
started in my direction, but instead of coming to 
the trunk of the tree he leaped down through the 
branches and caught on one below and continued 
to descend the tree by leaping from branch to 
branch until he reached a large limb about twenty 
feet from the ground. He ran out to the extreme 
end of this limb, and his weight bore it down to within ten or 
twelve feet of the ground. The dog saw the Fisher, and took 
up a position directly under him. 

Mr. Cooper had to go away just at this time because his 
team, which he had left standing in the road, started away. 
I climbed down as rapidly as I could, but before reaching the 
limb the Fisher occupied, the animal leaped from the branch 
and lit fairly in the dog’s face. I looked down and saw the 
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At eight Saturday morning The Owl, alone, reported at 
Mr. Weed’s home. 

“Slats couldn’t come,” he explained. 
sort of special job to look after.” 


“Said he had some 


S THEY got into the car The Owl observed a camera and 

a reading glass on the back seat. His conscience gave a 

slight twinge as he thought of the disappointment in store for 

the teacher, who was really wrapped up in his hobby. But, 

his conscience being quite adjustable, The Owl soon rid him- 
self of the fleeting reproach. 


Illustrated by George Wolf 





The Fisher is very shy and alert 


Fisher hanging to the dog’s head and supposed the dog had 
seized the animal and would soon dispatch him. I descended 
to the ground as quickly as I could, but on looking around I 
found that the dog and Fisher had disappeared in the thick 
underbrush. I finally heard them a little distance to one side 
and ran out in their direction, getting a mere glimpse of them 
as they disappeared deeper into the underbrush. 

I followed on as quickly as possible, and finally came up 


with them, but instead of the dog having a hold of 
the Fisher found that the Fisher had the dog by 
the muzzle in such a way that the dog was unable 
to get any hold whatever. The Fisher had the dog’s 
wind completely shut off, and before I could get 
hold of a stick sufficiently strong to kill the ani- 
mal the dog had collapsed and fallen to the ground. 
I finally secured a piece of a limb, and with one 
well directed blow knocked the Fisher loose and 
dispatched him. It was a minute or more before 
the dog recovered sufficiently to get on his feet 
again and without my timely assistance I know 
in a few moments the Fisher would have killed 
him. I found on skinning that the dog had not 
had any hold at all. At any time the Fisher 
might have loosened his hold and gone up a tree, 
but instead he had held on with that bulldog 
tenacity peculiar to that species of animal. 


HE FISHER has a very wide hunting range, 

and covers a vast area of country on its hunt- 
ing expeditions. They are as a rule very difficult 
for dogs to tree and unless a dog has had consid- 
erable experience it is almost impossible to keep 
one up a tree. The Fisher finding himself pursued 
by a dog will often run up a tree fifteen or twenty 
feet, run around on the opposite side and spring as 
far away as possible. When he is trailed to the 
tree the dog naturally supposes he is still up there, 
and before he finds his mistake the wily black cat 
is far on his way. 

Forty or fifty years ago they were quite numer- 
ous throughout the western slopes of the Cascade 
and Coast ranges throughout Oregon and Wash- 
ington. In 1892 I caught two of the animals right 
in the suburbs of Ashland, Oregon, but these were 
the only animals I ever secured near the habitation 
of man. As a rule they stay as far away from 
civilization as possible. 

The Fisher is not a cunning animal in regard to 
traps like the wolverine, mink, and some other 
members of the weasel family, but will walk 
blindly into almost any kind of a trap that is 
baited with fresh meat. The trap most com- 
monly used by the old-time trappers in the 
Cascade Mountains was a kind of deadfall made 
of small poles, the bait walled in by driving stakes 
into the ground. A wolverine would never be 
guilty of even pinching his toe in a trap of this 
kind, for he would deliberately walk around to the 
back, tear the pen open, take the bait and dis- 
appear; but not so with the Fisher. He at once 
follows the line of least resistance, and in order to 
get at the bait quickly, pokes his head under the 
drop log, gives the bait, which is attached to the 
trigger, a slight pull, the weighted pole descends 
on his head and he is instantly killed. 

When I first came to the Pacific Coast, from my 
boyhood home in Iowa in 1873, I got a dog of the 
mastiff breed that was the wisest, of all the dogs 
I have ever owned, in treeing Fisher. No matter 
how many trees the Fisher might run up and spring away from, 
this dog, which I called Boxer, was never deceived. On trailing 
an animal to the base of a tree, instead of fooling away any 
time barking he at once circled the tree from ten to twenty 
feet, widening his circle and going around many times before 
he was thoroughly satisfied. I kept this dog until he died at 
the ripe old age of eighteen years, and during that time he 
treed many Fisher, panther, bay !v»x, and bear. 


Pictograph Boomerang 


(Continued from page 10) 


A ten-minute drive and a five-minute walk brought them 
into the bowl-shaped glen in a narrow gorge where, centuries 
before, the Red Men carved on enduring monuments of stone 
the pictured stories of their achievements, their wars, their 
conceptions of the Deity, and many other stories as yet un- 
revealed by the few who can decipher the mysteries hidden in 
these rude carvings. 

Professor Weed never entered the place of the Picture 
Rocks without a feeling of awe and reverence. The valley 
was sacred ground, and the shades of departed warriors 
seemed to hover in the dim cool shadows of the surrounding 


cliffs. But The Owl, with the irreverence of youth, saw only 
the joke and a jumble of gray stones that seemed at times to 
quiver in the dancing light which overflowed into the little 
glen from the desert rim of the gorge. 

The boy led the way to the boulder, important and officious, 
his round face beaming with innocent interest. But he kept 
one eye slanted toward the upper end of the valley and the 
lone tree to see if he could discover any of his lurking fellow 
conspirators. 

“Here she is,” he said, indicating the rudely etched carving. 

The scholar bent and looked intently at the petroglyph. He 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


shot a quick glance at Reginald and bent again 
over the drawing. 

“Um,” he murmured. “Ancient, very 
ancient. Indeed, a remarkable discovery.” 

The Owl, figuratively speaking, hugged him- 
self as he watched the professor. 

“Can you read it, Prof?” he questioned. 

“Not right off-hand, though I seem to feel 
a meaning growing out of it.” 

As he held the reading glass over the lines 
his mind was busy with a problem. Hadn’t 
Reginald been a trifle over-eager? Wasn’t he 
just a wee shade too solemn? And hadn’t he 
seen a boy slip behind a clump of bushes up 
the valley as they crossed to the rock? 

Of course, his practiced eyes at once de- 
tected the fraud. But he killed time over it 
trying to puzzle out the nature of the hoax. 
As he pondered the symbols and their possible 
meaning, an idea dawned upon him and he 
bent still closer to the rock to conceal a smile 
from the watching boy. 

“T can’t get just the exact meaning,” he 
complained. ‘Those three arrows, now. They 
are in flight and they all point to the picture 
of that tree. What do you say it means, 
Reginald?” 

The Owl felt flattered that Professor Reed, 
an authority on such matters, should defer to 
him. 

“Well, it sorta looks to me like there might 
be something, a treasure maybe, buried about 


three arrow flights away,” he said. “‘ Maybe 
they’s something hid under that pine tree up 
yonder.” 


Mr. Reed’s eyes sparkled at the ease with 
which he led The Owl to take the bait. 

“Yes,” he mused, “that might be right. 
An average arrow flight is probably some- 
where around a hundred yards. That would 
make the tree about the right distance 
away.” 

He thought over the situation a moment. 
He and the other teachers had been harried 
many times by the pranks of The Simple 
Seven, and he longed for some way to reach 
them, to break through to their better natures. 
The present situation might be made to yield 
results. 

“Tell you what,” he decided, “T’ll photo- 
graph the picture and take more time to study 
it out. Then I’ll give my inierpretation of it 
at my next lecture.” 

The Owl could not entirely conceal his dis- 
appointment but he dared not raise any 
objections. So he watched as Mr. Reed set 
up his camera and made the exposure, then 
followed back to the car. Just before they 
passed out of sight he turned and waved a 
hand at his hidden comrades. 


E WAITED the return of the plotters 

impatiently, and as soon as they plodded 
in, tired and dusty, he explained the situation 
to them. They were somewhat chagrined, but 
the promise to give an interpretation at the 
next lecture heartened them somewhat. 

Seven impatient boys waited for Wednesday 
afternoon, and the weekly lecture. They 
could hardly compose themselves to listen to 
the explanations of the fine group of petro- 
glyphs which were displayed on the screen. 
At last the lecturer paused and The Simple 
Seven grew very attentive. 

“Now,” he said, “‘I have a surprise for you, 
a petroglyph discovered by Jimmy Hall and 
Reginald Coffman in the valley of the Picture 
Rocks. I'll put it on and try to explain it for 
you.” 

A stir of surprise and interest rustled 
through the hall as his flash-light winked, and 
the new pictograph snapped to the screen. 
He advanced with his pointer. 

_ “Here,” he explained, “are three arrows 
in flight, and here we see a tree carved in the 
rock. At the base of the tree is an indistinct 
mass which slightly resembles a collection of 
bracelets or necklaces. I believe that the 
picture means that under a tree three arrow 
flights away a buried treasure will be found.” 

A gasp of excitement and astonishment 
swept through the assembly and many envious 
eyes turned toward the two boys. The 
Simple Seven exchanged triumphant, joyous 
glances. 

“Now,” continued Mr. Reed, “Saturday 
morning I’m going to test my reading by 
trying to find the treasure. All students who 
Wish to watch the test are invited to be at 
the Picture Rocks at ten o’clock. I believe 
you all know the place.” 

The lecture closed amid intense excitement 
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and on Saturday morning it seemed that the 
whole Grove High School had been trans- 
ferred to the Picture Rocks. Even a number 
of older people were on hand to watch Pro- 
fessor Reed test his ability as a translator. 

He noted with satisfaction the presence of 
these older people as he led the way to the 
rock, pointed out the drawings, and explained 
their meaning. Then he guided the crowd to 
the lone pine, keeping watch over its secret, 
only its incessant whispering hinting at what 
it could, if it chose, reveal. 

Mr. Reed stopped near the base of the tree 
and began to thrust his shovel into the ground. 
At last he paused. 

“Here seems the most likely place. Now, 
I’m going to let Jimmy and Reginald have the 
honor of digging out the treasure, if treasure 
there is. They are the ones who discovered 
the pictograph.” 

The boys, ‘slightly embarrassed by the 
presence of the older spectators, came for- 
ward. Slats took the shovel and began to 
dig, presently uncovering an oblong wooden 
box. When it was lifted out, a titter ran 
through the crowd. Even the youngest 
students saw the absurdity of a prehistoric 
treasure buried in a modern, perfectly pre- 
served, pine box. Mr. Reed, however, seemed 
not to notice. He came forward with a joyous 
exclamation. 

“Ah, here it is, boys. Open it and let’s 
see what we have.” 

With a sudden grin Slats ripped the lid off 
and extracted a folded paper. 

“‘Read it,” suggested the professor. 

Slats, who had helped to compose the 
original message hidden in the buried box, 
unfolded the paper with tantalizing slowness 
and the crowd caught from his actions and 
expression that some surprise was in store. 
As his eyes dropped to the paper a wave of 
red flooded his lean face and he glanced about 
as if seeking for an avenue of escape. But 
the throng hemmed him about so closely that 
retreat was impossible. 

“Read it, Slats, my boy,” urged Mr. Reed 
with a triumphant smile. 

“Yes, pipe up. Read it for us,” called a 
man’s voice from the encircling audience. 

Jimmy Hall owed much of his popularity to 
the fact that he could take a joke as well as 
give one. So he grinned in a friendly but em- 
barrassed manner, cleared his throat, and 
read: 

“To The Simple Seven—Greeting—” 

The Owl lost a little of his solemn expression, 
and five boys who had crowded eagerly to the 
very inside of the circle exchanged startled 
glances and tried vainly to lose themselves in 
the crowd. Slats read on: 

“Big Chief Reed-Em compliments The 
Simple Seven on their clever joke. It is much 
more enjoyable than was: 

(1) A live rat tied in the top drawer of my 
desk, or 

(2) Cayenne pepper dumped in the fan 
room, or 

(3) Swiping the questions for semester 
exams, or 

(4) Broadcasting bird shot on the study 
hall floors, or—” 

By this time the crowd was roaring. Seven 
boys were trying to smile, but their bravado 
was plainly forced, and the smiles were merely 
surface disturbances of their features. Jimmy 
labored on through the list and reached the 
conclusion: 

“And now, by way of punishment—” 

The audience grew quiet and seven hearts 
quailed at the ominous words. 

“‘__T hereby order that every one of The 
Simple Seven report at my house at seven 
o’clock this evening for a waffle and honey 
supper.” Signed, “Pa.” 

“Sorry I can’t invite all of you,” said Mr. 
Reed to the encircling crowd, “but we could 
hardly care for so many, you know.” 

Jimmy’s spread right hand flew up, closed, 
and two fingers lifted. Six closed fists were 
raised in answer, and seven penitent boys 
surrounded Pa. 

““Mr. Reed,” said Jimmy, his eyes glistening 
with suspicious brightness, ““The Simple Seven, 
or one of them at least, turns over a new leaf 
right now. You'll not have any cause to 
worry Over me any more, Sir.” 

““Nor me,” came a chorus of affirmatives. 

“Jimmy,” said Mr. Reed dropping a 
friendly hand to the boy’s shoulder, “that 
was a wonderful discovery after all that you 
and Reginald made.” - 
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The Big Thrill 


It’s great to be able to show the bunch something 
they know is the very best. Whether it’s a new 
bike, or new tires for the old ones, look for the 
name Fisk on the tires. 


There’s more fun in riding when you know your 
tires will take you anywhere you want to go and 
bring you back. Fisks are strong, tough, reliable 
tires, tires you can depend on for constant service 
and long mileage. 


When you need new tires, get Fisk. These leading 
bicycles are equipped at the factory with Fisk Tires: 












America Cleveland Columbia 
Crescent Crown Indian 
Iver Johnson Pope Rambler 
Snyder Tribune 


Form a Fisk Bicycle Club. 
Free Booklet. 


Write for 


The Fisk Tire Company, Inc. 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


























BICYCLE 


TIRES 
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ANY airplane builders and aviators agree 

that the next best thing to building and 

flying real airplanes is the building and 
flying of models of real ‘planes. Accurate models, 
made to duplicate in miniature the large machines 
they represent, and having to a great extent the 
same constructional features, provide the finest 
possible opportunities for experiment and study. 
And when they can be made to fly in the air their 
value is greatly increased. They not only instruct 
in the principles of aeronautics, but also provide 
pleasure and entertainment in their construction 
and flight. 

The first requirement of a good model airplane 
is an accurate plan. The plan of the Spirit of St. 
Louis is known as a “scale-reduction” plan; that is, 
it is the actual plan of the large machine, scaled 
down to model size. It is, therefore, true and 
accurate in every detail. A key to parts and 
material is also included with each plan, the lettered 
indications corresponding with the letters on the 
various views. 

The list of materials required to build the Spirit 
of St. Louis is as follows. 


Wood— 1 piece, 5/16 in. square, 21 in. long 
5 “ 5/32 in. square, 24 in. long 
I 1/Sin. square, 24 in. long 
2 1/8 in. x 1/4 in., 20 in. long 
2 3/16 in. x 1/4 in., 20 in. long 
I 5/32 in. x 3/8 in., 6 in. long 
10 1/16 in. x 3/16 in., 12 in. long 
5 “ . 3/32 in. diameter, ro in. long 
I 1/16 in, diameter, 6 in. long 
I 3/16 x 3/4 in., 5 in. long 
Reed I 3/32 in. diameter, 36 in. long 
2 1/8 in. diameter, 36 in. long 


2 3/16 in. diameter, 6 in long 
Sheet Aluminum, No. 34 gauge; 2 pieces, 6 in. x 12 in. 
Sheet Aluminum, No. 34 gauge; 1 piece, 6 in. x 6 in. 
One large Spool Tinned Wire. 
Nine Small Corks: 1/2 in. long x 3/8 in. diameter. 
Wood Propeller, ro in. size; Carved or Blank. 
Rubber Strands for Motive Power. 
One Pair 2 in. Wheels. 
Bamboo Paper for Covering: 1 sheet, 24 in. x 33 in. 
Bamboo Varnish: One Can. Wood Glue: One Can. 
Small Screws: 1/4 in. 3 dozen. 3/8 in. 1/2 dozen. 
Small Nails: 1/2 in. long. 
Piano Wire for forming Propeller Hook, Shaft, etc. 
Small Tools: Drills, Screw Driver, etc. 


Study the plan carefully before starting actual 
work. Figure out where each size of wood is to go; 
where reed is used and how the various parts of 
aluminum and wire are to be formed into shape. 
Build the fuselage first. Arrange nails in a flat 
board the exact shape that the four long pieces of 
wood (5-32 in. square), which form the frame of the 
fuselage, must be shaped. Put these pieces in a flat 
pan and cover them with water. Let them boil for 
at least twenty minutes. Take the pieces from the 
water and immediately place them in the form made 
with the nails on the board. Bend them carefully 
so they do not split. Leave them there until 
thoroughly dry. 

When dry, arrange them in position and tack the 
vertical cross-pieces in position as shown on the plan. 
Make the two sides separately; then put them 
together, using the horizontal cross-pieces. Drill 
1-32 in. holes through the long pieces (they are 
called longerons) in the proper places; use 1/2 in. 
nails and rein- 
force the joint 
with plenty of 
glue. Be care- y 
ful to get both 
the verticaland _ 
horizontal R 
cross-pieces in 
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next-to-last panel on the under-side at the rear end; 
the panel immediately under the rear rubber hook 
Cut the paper roughly to size. Apply glue to the 
fuselage, not on the paper, and work the paper over 
the fuselage so it is smooth all over and as tight as 


possible without tearing it. When the paper is on,? 


trim it to within an eighth inch of the frame; then 
apply glue a little at a time on the end of the finger 
and work these edges down smooth. Arrange the 
paper so the rough edges come on the under-side of 
the model. Coat the paper with bamboo varnish. 
Put it on smooth all over. It will loosen and wrinkle 
the paper at first, but when dry will shrink it tight 
To hold the fuselage in correct shape, place weights 
on the sides and leave it until the glue and paper are 
thoroughly dry. 

Cut and shape the top and bottom cowling from 
the sheet of aluminum. Drill 1-16 in. holes for 
attaching to forward end of fuselage. Place the 
lower cowling first, and fasten it into position. 
Then place the upper or larger cowling, and fasten 
it securely. Make two plane holders (see “Y” on 
plan) and attach them to the fuselage at exactly the 
same position on each side. One edge will be flat 
against the side of the fuselage and the other will 
extend outward at right angles. The main plane 
will be fastened to these extending edges. 

The frame for the main plane is made in two 
halves. These halves are joined and fastened with 
spar sleeves before the front and rear edges of the 
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plane are attached. Select the proper wood; cut it 
to size, including the long pieces for spars. The 
main plane must be made one-half right and one-half 
The two 
pieces of wood 3/16 in. x 1/4 in., each 20 in. long, 
Cut them the exact size in 
The two pieces 1/8 


left; this is important; watch the plan. 


are for the front spar. 
length according to the plan. 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


A Flying Model of the “Spirit of St. Louis” 


lower ribs do not also curve. Tack the ribs in 
place with very small nails. 

Make both halves of the main plane, putting ribs 
in place on each half, then join the halves together 
with spar sleeves made from aluminum. Fasten 
the sleeves around the spars with small nails. See 
that the spars are perfectly straight and true. Drill 
1/32 in. holes in the ends of all ribs, through both 
top and bottom pieces. Then attach the 36-in 
long pieces of 1/8 in. reed at each edge. The 
ailerons ( see ‘‘D” on plan) must be arranged in the 
ends of the plane as shown. Build these into the 
plane before attaching the reed. Then attach the 
reed in a continuous piece from end to end. After 














FRONT ELEVATION. 


it is in place and securely fastened, the mov- 
able ailerons can be completed by cutting 
through the reed at the places indicated. Next 
cover the under-side of the plane with bamboo 
paper, using glue as with the fuselage covering. 
Then cover the top-side the same way. Coat 
the paper with bamboo varnish and set the 
plane aside to dry. Prevent warping by laying 
light weights on the plane until it dries. 

Next make the landing gear. Boil and bend the 
3/16 in. reed into shape as indicated at “‘n” on the 
side-elevation view. Two pieces are required, both 
exactly alike in shape and length. Attach these to 
the fuselage ,by means of small nails or screws in 
exactly the position indicated on the plan. Make 
an axle of strong wire bent into shape indicated at 
“S” on the front-elevation view, and attach to the 
under-side of fuselage and to the bottom of the curve 
in the reed supports. The plane struts, “P’’ on 
the front-elevation view, must be made by folding 
strips of aluminum into proper size and shape and 
flattening the ends for about 1/2 in. The part indi- 
cated by ‘‘m”’ on the front and side-elevation views, 
must be made from the piece of 3/16in.x 3/4 in. 
wood. Cut it to shape and size and round the edges. 
Make two pieces, both exactly the same. 

Now make the stabilizer, elevators, rudder and 
fin. Use wood and reed in sizes as marked on the 
plan, wiring the pieces together in the shapes and 
sizes indicated. Make each separately, cover with 

bamboo paper and bamboo varnish as 

. described previously. Drill 1/16 in. holes 
If where necessary in the ailerons, elevators 









































proper position 
as indicated on 
the plan. Next 
place the tail-skid in position, using wire and glue. 


Now put in the motor stick, indicated as “a” on 
the side elevation plan. This is the 5/16 in. 
square piece of wood. Cut it off carefully to the 
length required. Form the propeller hanger from a 
strip of aluminum cut from the large sheet, drill 
holes as required and attach in place on the end of 
the motor stick. Drilla 

1/16 in. hole about 1/2 in. 

from the rear end of the 

motor stick and fasten the ie 
rear rubber hook as shown. 
Make this hook from a 
short piece of piano wire. 
Also make the propeller 
shaft .from this _ wire, 
shaped as indicated, and 
insert it through the holes 
drilled in the propeller 
hanger. The rubber 
strands are simply hooked 
over each of these hooks on 
the propeller shaft and the 
motor stick. Be sure the 
motor stick is securely 
fastened into place; this 
must bear the whole strain 
of the motor when the 
model is in flight. 

Now cover the whole 
fuselage with bamboo 
paper, excepting the front 
panels on the top, bottom 
and two s.j*s, and the 
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q , in. x 1/4 in., each 20 in. 

am long. are for the rear 

ate , spar. Cut them also the 

‘ exact length. Select one 

\ piece of each size and | 

f i lay them together per- 

l4 t) fectly even and straight, 
1 | ends even. Now mark them accurately to indicate 
CC  — exactly where each rib is to go. Note that the front 
a te spar stands on edge, while the rear spar lies flat. 
a Mark them carefully, measuring out the distance 


between each rib. Then attach the ribs according 
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SIDE ELEVATION 


to the marks. The lower ribs must be straight; the 
undereside of the plane is perfectly straight and flat. 
The upper, or top, ribs are curved. The 1/16 in. 
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x 3/16 in. wood used for these ribs will curve natu- 
rally into shape as the ribs are fastened together at 
the ends, but care must be taken to see that the 


and rudder to accommodate the wood 
levers which operate these parts. Push 
small, round pieces of wood through the 
holes so they project evenly on each side. 
Parts of round toothpicks are excellent 
for this purpose. 

Now comes the assembling. Hinge 
the elevators to the stabilizer with fine 
wire. Drill two 1/16 in. holes through 
the center rib of the stabilizer and screw 
the fin (“‘G”’) on the side-elevation view 
to the top-side of the stabilizer. See 
that the rear ends of both are even. 
Next wire the completed tail unit to the 
top of the fuselage, as shown. Brace 
the fin by running wire from the top of 
the fin to one outer rib of the stabilizer, 
underneath to the bottom of the fuselage, 
up again to the other outer rib on the 
other side, and then back again to the 
top of the fin. Drill 1/16 in. holes 
through which to run the wire. Pull the 
wire tight to brace the parts and wind 
the ends together. Then hinge the 
rudder to the rear end of the fuselage 
near the bottom and to the upper part 
of the fin. Drill holes in the fuselage and 
the fin, but pierce the paper“covering of 
the rudder so the wire will pass around 
the reed frame-work. Attach the eleva- 
tors the same way using fine wire. 





is — OW lay“the main plane 
riers -— N flat on the table, bottom- 
u -- side up. Turn the fuselage 
upside-down and lay it on the 
main plane. Place the plane 
absolutely square with the 
‘a fuselage and exactly even on 
© each side; the plane must 
extend equal distance on each 
¢ side of the fuselage. If its 
E! in proper position, the alumi- 
num plane holders, men- 
tioned previously, will come 
in line with the center of the 
spars on each side of the fuselage. Mark the holes 
and then drill 1/32 in. holes for screws to hold the 
plane to the fuselage. Be sure this operation 1S 
tight and secure, otherwise the model will come 
apart in flight. 

Attach the plane struts in place, fastening the 
flattened ends to the under-side of the plane an 
the lower edge of the fuselage. Keep the main 

(Concluded on page 49) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 








The New Radio Law and Amateurs 


(Concluded from page 40) | 








provision of any act or treaty binding on 
the United States which the Secretary of 
Commerce or the commission is authorized by 
this act to administer; or (b) has failed to 
carry out the lawful orders of the master of 
the vessel on which he is employed; or (c) has 
wilfully damaged or permitted radio apparatus 
to be damaged; or (d) has transmitted super- 
fluous radio communications or signals or 
radio communications containing profane or 
obscene words or language; or (e) has wilfully 
or maliciously interfered with any radio com- 
munications or signals. 

During the World War all amateur stations 
in the United States were closed and sealed 
by the Government. The latest radio law 
declares that “upon proclamation by the Presi- 


dent that there exists war or a threat of war 
or a state of public peril or disaster or other 
national emergency, or in order to preserve 
the neutrality of the United States, the 
President may suspend or amend, for such 
time as he may see fit, the rules and regula- 
tions applicable to any or all stations within 
the jurisdiction of the United States as pre- 
scribed by the licensing authority, and may 
cause the closing of any station for radio com- 
munication and the removal therefrom of its 
apparatus and equipment. He may authorize 
the use or control of any such station or its 
apparatus and equipment by any department 
of the Government under such regulations as 
he may prescribe, upon just compensation to 
the owners.” 








The Phantom Pilot 


(Concluded from page 29) 











A comrade asked Lieutenant Hunter to 
tell of his sensations when he realized his 
plane was afire. Hunter, rather a diffident 
individual, said he had no sensations. He 
declared: “‘Don’t you see? My plane was on 
fire, the cockpit was full of fire and smoke, 
my face was burned and I couldn’t see. There 
was nothing to it. I simply had to jump.’ 
War Department records show that not only 
is Lieutenant Hunter a great peace time flyer, 
but reveal that he won many laurels as a ilyer 
over the enemy lines. Official credit has been 
given him for the disposal of eight German 
airplanes during the World War. 

About one week before the Selfridge Field 
episode of Lieutenant Hunter, Lieut. Laurence 
C. Elliot of the same station and a member 
of the First Pursuit Group Air Service, had a 
similar experience with a burning plane, and 
escapedi with no further damage than a singed 
eyebrow and a pair of scorched boots. 

At that time he was driving a type PW 8, 
and was in the early morning formation far 
above Lake St. Claire when the pungent odor 
of smoke aroused him to activity. He had 
barely taken alarm when the fore part of his 
machine burst into flames and enveloped his 
feet, and burned his face and hands. 

It was impossible for him to leave the cock- 
pit until he had thrown the plane into a gentle 
glide by means of the control stick. Accom- 
plishing this, he then endeavored to stall the 
engine, but the fire by this time had become 
so menacing that he was unable to completely 
halt the motor, although he did succeed in 
throttling it down. 

There he was, flames all about him, this 
boy officer of barely twenty-one years of age, 
wondering whether to jump at once to save 
his life, or to try to force the plane into a 
perfect landing so that the wreck would not 
prove a total loss to the government. After 
pondering for only a fraction of a second, he 
determined to save the plane if possible. 

So, standing erect in the cockpit, with one 
hand still on the control stick, Elliot con- 
tinued the plane in its glide, and all the while 
the flames about his boots were causing him 
more and more agony. 

When the flames began to envelop him, his 
first act after grasping the control stick was 
to try to loosen the safety belt. In this effort 
his fingers seemed so stiff, that it seemed as 
if he suffered hours of terrible agony before 
he felt it give. And while this struggle with 
the belt was in progress, he could not help 
giving a thought to his new boots which were 
being spoiled, and he even took time to be 
startled when the flames licked off one of his 
eyebrows like a puff of gunpowder going up in 
smoke. 

In his semi-official report of his experience 
which is in the files of the Army Air Service, 
Mr. Elliot related this as his experience: 

“Unconsciously, instinctively I suppose, I 
managed during this time to throttle the 
engine. This decreased the flow of gas, and 
was the best I could do since I could not get 
my head down into the blazing cockpit far 
enough to entirely close the gas valve. 

“T had also put the ship into a gentle glide 
toward the field, and I remember now that I 
had the fingers of my left hand tightly clasped 
around the ring attached to the rip cord of my 
‘chute. I must have done all of these things 
without ordered thought, for it seems im- 
possible that the human mind could diagnose 
such a situation and convey to the body all 
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these things during the small part of a second 
it took me to do them.” 

While he was gliding downward, even in the 
presence of impending death, Lieutenant 
Elliot -had time to look about him, and think, 
quite apart from the danger, that if he didn’t 
watch out he would land on top of some 
buildings. He quite coolly thought it out 
that if he accelerated the engine, this would 
only be encouragement to the flames, and yet 
he knew he did not have enough height to 
reach the landing field. A quick decision 
made him swing the ship so that it would 
land on the ice in Lake St. Claire. 

With this decision, Elliot said he laughed 
aloud like a demon, for no other reason than 
that he was thinking of the dilemma of the 
boy who stood on the burning deck. With all 
the peril, and with the responsibility upon his 
shoulders to think clearly and rapidly, these 
irrelevant thoughts found space in his brain, 
although they did not detract an iota from his 
competence. In his story of the flaming flight 
he continues: 

“Time passes so quickly that we cannot 
reckon its flight. Again it often drags its 
lingering length across our consciousness while 
we die of agonizing torture. 

“My ship, capable of 160 miles an hour, 
seemed to be suspended motionless on in- 
visible threads. Sharp tongues of brilliantly 
colored fire darted upward past my eyes to 
lose themselves in the cold clear air of the 
morning. I must have counted a million. 
From my precarious position I picked out all 
the old familiar buildings of the field, even 
remembering their use—headquarters, the 
Aero Repair, and I wondered if I would have 
lunch as usual at the Club. The sky, cloudless 
and serene, fascinated me, it looked so peaceful. 
And then after what seemed endless hours of 
reminiscence, I saw the ice slowly coming to 
meet me. 

“T don’t know that I breathed any easier, 
for smoke and fire were still pouring from the 
cockpit, but I do know that the ice looked 
mighty, mighty good to me then. My mind 
was perfectly clear, painfully so, for I realized 
I had to make a good landing, or come out on 
the loser’s end after all. 

“I forced my cramped fingers from the ring of 
my ’chute, and clamped them around the edge 
of the cockpit, although I fail to see now how 
that would have helped me had I crashed.” 

The young Lieutenant did not crash, how- 
ever, but on the contrary, made a landing 
which would have done credit to any seasoned 
aviator in from a practice flight. The ship 
landed smoothly and, badly burnt as he was, 
Elliot grasped the fire extinguisher and had 
the blaze almost under control by the time 
the ground men and other officers of the field 
had arrived. 

Experts who examined the plane in the 
laboratories where it was taken later, said 
Elliot’s escape was almost miraculous. They 
found the fire had burned so intensely as to 
melt the aluminum cowling supports between 
the engine and the cockpit, and that all of the 
machine that had not broken away from its 
fastening was ready to break just about the 
time Elliot had effected his landing. 

Had his ship been constructed of wood, in- 
stead of the tubular steel, he would have 
been dead before the débris of his ship reached 
the ground. His only alternative would 
have been to use the parachute the second he 
knew his craft was burning. 
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The “Mountie” isn’t lonely 
any more 


HEN the supply ship steams south from 
the last outpost of northern civilization in 
September, not to return until the following July, 
loneliness will never again beset the lives of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police who patrol that 
vast, wild area. 
Radio is now brightening the long winter nights 
with music, special programs, messages and greet- 
ings from their “home folks.” 


And in the receiving sets of the “Mounties” is 
the best equipment obtainable. The batteries they 
use must be dependable. They must serve until 
new supplies are brought in a year later. 


Ask Any Radio Engineer 
Burcess Battery CoMPANY 
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Canadian Factories and Offices: Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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Personality 


Teeth 
both 


CLEAN 


A born leader—the kind of fellow who 
gets a unanimous vote as class presi- 
dent—that’s Bill. You can’t help liking 
him—and his clean-toothed, sparkling 
smile, fairly breathing cleanness, helps 
a lot. 

Bill’s willing to let you in on how he 

keeps his teeth so clean—simply by 
going regularly to his dentist, twice a 
year—and then by using Colgate’s 
Ribbon Dental Cream twice a day— 
morning and night. 
' On his toothbrush, the calcium car- 
bonate in Colgate’s removes foreign 
matter from each tooth—front, back, 
and sides. Then the detergent, wash- 
ing agent in it becomes a flood of 
cleansing foam that washes his teeth— 
his whole mouth—so clean that he can 
feel the cleanness. 

And clean teeth, as those who know 
have told him, are healthy teeth. No 
dental demons disturb Bill’s dreams. 

You can try some of this Dental 
Cream without cost. Just fill in the 
coupon below, and mail it to us. 


S@ 


Est. 1806 





COLGATE & CO., Dept. 209-I, §95 Fifth Ave., New York 
I want to try Colgate’s. Please send me, FREE, a generous 


tube of the dentifrice most people use. 
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substitute for the Thrift Requirement “plant, 
raise and market a farm crop.” 

There are many other changes, making the 
program of Scouting more serviceable, that the 
| scout can learn about through his Scoutmaster 
and which will be included in the handbooks. 


Troop No. 1, Wayne, Pa., Goes Hiking 
In Europe 

IXTEEN Eagles of Paoli Troop No. 1, 

Wayne, Pa., with their Scoutmaster, Mr. 
Clifton Lisle, are on a hiking trip in Great 
Britain and France. This Troop prides itself 
on operating entirely on the Patrol System and 
of a great record in hiking. While the Eagles 
are in Europe, sixteen First-class Scouts of this 
Troop are making a trek of a hundred miles, 
and spending a few days in a Patrol camp. 
At the Chester County jamboree held recently, 
Patrols from this Troop won first and second 
places—the second Patrol, consisting of boys 
who are not taking the European hike, will 
represent Chester County at the Third Re- 
gional Meet to be held at Treasure Island. In 
the competitions, as well as in all its other 
activities, the coaching and direction are 
entirely in the hands of the Patrol Leaders. 

The Troop was met en route to New York 
by the Chief Scout Executive, the Director of 
the Sea Scouts and other officials from National 
Headquarters, who rode back with them to 
New York. Everybody was tremendously 
impressed with this fine group. 

This Eagle Troop will spend the summer 
hiking through England and France, the first 
thing of its kind ever done by American Scouts 
belonging to one Troop. The hike, about six 
hundred miles, is to be a camping trip through- 
out. Tents, duffle bags, cooking utensils, food 
—will be moved by truck. The route through 
England will be from Plymouth to London 
along the south coast through Exeter, Dor- 
chester, Winchester, Windsor and Eton. In 
France the route has not yet been decided but 
will probably be from Calais to Paris to Cher- 
bourg. As the main object of the trip is to see 
the two countries as they really are, the main 
highways will be avoided and the road will 
lead the hikers through the smaller towns and 
the beautiful countryside. 

Just as we go to press, word comes to us 
from the District Commissioner of Plymouth, 
England, who speaks in the most glowing 
terms of the appearance and character of this 
troop. 


Region Three Jamboree 

HIS annual regional event has been grow- 

ing so much in popularity that it was neces- 
sary this year to split, up the competitions in 
three sections. Thirty-eight councils entered 
aPatroleach. The entire meet was conducted 
by the Patrol Leaders themselves, and was a 
Scouting demonstration rather than a com- 
petition. All the judges were from the Region. 
This was a climax to Inter-Patrol competitions 
that have been going on during the spring 
between Patrols of the Councils, involving 
three or four thousand boys. 


Visits to New York Scout Camps 

HE Chief Scout Executive had the pleas- 

ure of participating in two big events at 
the Scout Camps of Greater New York in 
the Interstate Palisade Park. The first cf 
these was the annual tour of inspection (con- 
ducted as the guests of Mr. Barron Col- 
lier), by a distinguished gathering, which this 
year consisted of three governors, Mr. Walter 
W. Head, the National Scout Commissioner, 
Daniel Carter Beard, Hon. Will Hays, Dr. 
Albert Shaw and many other distinguished 
men in the Scout Movement as well as many 
very influential business men of New York. 
One of the features of the program was the 
Tenderfoot investiture of these governors, and 
the presentation of Scout hats to the many 
distinguished guests. 

The National Scout Commissioner read a 
message to the gathering from Commander 
Byrd, who was then in Paris. 

The Chief Scout Executive also took part 
in the reception to Mr. Clarence D. Chamber- 
lin, the noted transatlantic flier, who was 
entertained at Bear Mountain, as a guest of 
the New York Foundation. 


President Coolidge and the Custer, 
. D., uts 
HEN they had an old-time round-up for 
President Coolidge, who is spending his 
summer vacation in the Black Hills, the Scout 





Troop at Custer, South Dakota, with its 
mounted Patrol, had an important part in 
the affair. Twenty of the thirty-two boys 
of this Troop have their own ponies. The 
Troop presented the President with a horse, 
saddle, bridle and martingales. Carl Loock 
made the presentation of the horse on behalf 
of the Troop and Patrol Leader Richard Arnold 
and Roy Hayes the equipment. President 
Coolidge, in expressing his appreciation at the 
gift, told Scoutmaster C. H. Loock, “You are 
doing a great work with these boys. May 
God bless you.” ; 

The Troop has a fine record. Custer is the 
site of the first gold discovered in the Black 
Hills in 1874 and the Troop cabin is the one 
erected by the discoverer when he made the | 
find as a member of the General Custer Expedi- | 
tion. The Troop has dedicated several his- | 
toric spots, marked the graves of ten pioneers, | 
whose names are unknown, climbed Mt. Rush- 
more and has undertaken many other activities 
of a notable character. 


The Boy Scouts of America as | 
Missionaries 
OST interesting reports are received of | 
the growth of Scouting which was recent- 
ly organized in the Philippine Islands. There | 
are 112 Troops with about 2,400 registered | 
Scouts. The Scout Executives who help the 
Movement in the Philippines, were sent by 
the Boy Scouts of America, and Mr. A. S. 
Macfarlane, who is in charge, has sent some 
very interesting evidence of the real under- 
standing with which the Philippine boy takes 
the Scout Oath and Law and does his Daily 
Good Turn. Here is the record of one scout 
for the month of August, last year. 

August 2nd, Led a blind man to his home; 
3rd, Helped one of my classmates look for his 
book; 4th, Helped a boy take off the thorn on 
his foot; 5th, Helped a girl look for her brother: 
6th, Helped a woman carry her big basket; 7th, 
Helped an Igorote buy his hat; roth, Led a man 
to his brother’s house; 12th, Helpeda woman sell 
her fruits; 13th, This day I was intrusted with 
a large sum of money; 14th, Helped a girl sell 
her tickets for a benefit show; 15th, Helped my 
classmate look for a lost fountain pen; 17th, 
Helped a poor woman transfer her furniture; 
19th, Helped a man stop his horse because he 
could not control him; 20th, Helped a boy look 
for his pencil; 22nd, This day I led a man to 
the city nurse; 23rd, Helped a woman look for 
her ring; 24th, I stopped a boy from doing 
bad things; 25th, Helped a boy kill a harmful 
snake; 26th, Helped a boy work his basket; 
27th, I stopped a boy from crossing a street 
while a car was coming; 28th, Led a boy to his 
house; 29th, This day I helped a woman climb 
the steep rocks; 3oth, Helped an old man carry 
a bag of rice. 

We are publishing on page 23 a photograph 
of the boys in the Leper Hospital, taking the 
Scout Oath. These boys are extremely poor 
and Mr. Macfarlane suggests that because it is 
impossible for these boys to earn any money 
toward their uniforms, it would be fine if some 
of our Troops, as well as individual scouts, 
would send old uniforms which could be used 
by members of this Troop. Parcels should be 
addressed to the Boy Scouts of America, Supply 
Dept., 121 West 19th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Please be sure to mark your parcels “For Phil- 
ippine Scouts.” 





Brief Items of Scout News 

HEN Gus Edwards of Kansas City, 

Kansas, crashed into the guard rail on 
the highway and fractured his arm, cutting 
the tendons and severing the main arteries, 
it was the prompt action of an unknown farm 
boy, who bandaged the arm and stayed the 
flow of blood, that saved his life. He told the 
victim of the accident that he had learned his 
first aid as a scout. 


* * * 


Fifty-three and eight-tenths per cent. of the 
cadets at West Point have been Scouts. 


* * * 


Troop No. 4, of Glen Ellyn, Ill., has a 
merit-badge scout, Bernard Cruillaume, whose 
leg has been crippled since infancy. Hearing 
that a non-surgical operation might cure him 
permanently, they arranged for his going to a 
hospital. To pay the expenses, each member 
of the Troop pledged $5.00, and, in a variety of 
ways, each member has earned this sum and 
turned it into the fund. 
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Six Days? 








The Buescher Trumpet 
C Melody Saxophone 
and True Tone Trombone 


What is your favorite wind in- 
strument? Saxophone, Trump- 
et, Trombone, Cornet? You 
can have any Buescher you 
choose for six days’ trial in 
your own home. 


Show Dad and Mother what you 
can do in just those few days. 


You can soon Master 
a “Buescher 


Every boy wants to play some 
musical instrument. Because the 
boy who can play has more fun and 
many opportunities that boys who 
cannot play, do not have. You can 
soon master a Buescher. Many play 
scales the first hour, easy tunes the 
first week. 


—if you can pass this test 


But you must be able to pass this 
test. {1} Whistle a tune, any tune. 
{2} Keep step with the band or 
other march music. If you can do 
these things you can learn to play 
in no time. 


Nothing like a “Buescher 


. But Remember! Only with a Buescher 
Instrument is rapid progress assured. 
Because Buescher Instruments are easy 
to finger and easy to blow. That is why 
the great professionals play Bueschers. 
Finest instruments made. 


Sign the coupon below and mail it to- 
day for complete information as to how 
you can get one of these wonderful in- 
struments for six days’ trial. This will 
not obligate you in any way. Besides, we 
will oo you also a beautiful catalog 
showing all the models of your favorite 
instrument. Mail coupon now. Mention 
instrument you like best. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
2086 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 


T BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO., 375 | 
2056 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 
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the insane man had swung down the hill and 
a little later he knew they raced in a wide 
circle, for he found the marks where he started. 
He was running on a death wheel bred of a 
madman’s delirium. 

Soft, thick flakes of snow touched his face 
and melted. There was a flurry in the falling 
snow where a man wheeled and shot a second 
time. Don leaped to cross the circle, abandon- 
ing the sled he dragged. 

Don was fresh, comparatively, warmed and 
fed, and there was that carefully guarded silk 
of his young body, tested and re-enforced by 
“play” despised of his father and the men. 

Play! He wondered if they would call this 
ring-round-a-rosy with Death as _ referee, 
a-man’s game! No, the madman was goal- 
keeper, a shifting rover. Fool, he was mixing 
metaphors, fumbling between hockey and foot- 
ball. God, what a fool a man could be. 
Crack-flash! To the east. No, it must be 
from the west of the squirrel cage that the 
shot came. He must halt this rover and find 
his way out. 

His way out! He couldn’t find it. Snow 
covered the trail. He could not even find this 
elusive ghoul pumping a gun-trigger so blithely 
at Donald-son-of-Donald, for whom the Fort 
was made and paid for in coats ripped off little 
forest beasts. 

Exhaustion wiped thought from his mind. 
That silence which is the voice of the North 
was over him at last. Steadied down, growing 
tired, watching, no longer plunging on fruitless 
dashes, he heard the gun-shots and ceased to 
leap to avoid death. Dodging it so often, it 
lost the whip-lash of fear. Steadily he closed 
the circle in the falling snow, numbed rather 
than courageous, until the crazy man was 
pursuing him. His flesh was hot. A little 
more and he would lather at the armpits and 
neck. That meant death. It was then he 
reached for the gun at his hip, cocked it and 
fired. An answering crack did not deter him. 
He also was crazed, run amuck, on the kill! 

Strangely enough he pitied himself. He was 
cheechako, learning anew game, facing new 
rules and awkward as an unlicked cub. Tenney 
Gouley would have known what to do, but he, 
Don, must win, even on a foul. 

The last gun-shot came from less than a hun- 
dred feet. Don turned and fired, then gasped a 
sob. He hated the sound of his gun, hated the 
shrill cackle of mad laughter as he closed in, fir- 
ingas he ran, and hearing no shot from the other 
gun. He had balked at the death of a fox and 
ermine; he was shooting to kill a man! 

Then he felt a heavy body lunge against his 
legs, which were seized below the knees, and 
he was tossed face down in the snow to twist 
and kick and pummel the maniac whose knees 
pressed the small of his back, whose hands 
reached for his throat as he writhed from their 
gripping fingers and battered his fists into a 
face near his own. 

Their struggles burrowed a hole in the snow 
which walled about them in a white pocket. 
Snow spume blinded him, melted on cheeks 
streaked now with blood as the maniac’s claws 
carved his face. 

Why it ended, Don Murray never knew, but 
his fists thudded on an inert body which stirred 
feebly. Then he sat on his heels, the breath 
sobbing through his lips, realizing the bigger 
fight was yet before him. 

He bound the man’s hands behind his back. 

“We've got to find the way home,” he said. 
“Help me.” He spoke, not to his captive, 
but rather to the Power who made this North. 
Returning consciousness brought laughter 
from the crazed man’s lips. 

“Trail gone, an’ it’s night. Wind oughta be 
from the north. East wind brought this snow. 
Bad trails, pardner.” 

A wind veering to the north, and the snow 
had come from the east. Don realized the 
value of those guide marks. No use wasting 
time searching for the sled; he could not have 
fought his captive to its binding thongs nor 
dragged it through the snow. He needed 
wits to remember about the veering wind, but 
it was not Don who found that trail. Con- 
sciously or not, the madman brought them 
both over a waste of white, trackless, devoid of 
guiding post or star. 

“That Mounty wouldn’t hurry,” he com- 
plained once. “It’s Christmas and I wanted 
to git in fer the tree, an’ he slept. Think we'll 
make it fer Christmas, pardner?” 

“Let’s try,” cried Don, wondering if this 


was the cunning of madness or its simplicity; 
wondering too if he stalked deeper into stillness 
which would presently be the long sleep of death. 

He had to trust the other man’s guidance; 
he did not know the way. Again a paradox 
confronted him, not only of the North, but life. 
He had determined to play the part of a weak- 
ling to get again outside and been forced into 
a man’s game that would chain him in the 
North. 

There came a time when he often stumbled, 
then fell flat. The madman waited until he 
was on his feet, then said: " 

“You’d oughta tie one o’ my hands to one o’ 
yours, pardner, then we’d make it. This way 
I'll lose you an’ we gotta git in fer Christmas.” 

Before the end, Don was babbling broken 
snatches of the Mandarin skit and roaring 
dry laughter at his own wit, and the madman 
was bringing him in, his arm about a stumbling 
boy who pleaded to sleep there in the snow for 
just a little while. 

“That Mounty slept, an’ look what hap- 
pened him.” 

A madman’s warning drove him on, and on. 
Suddenly, knowledge crashed on his brain and 
he recognized the river valley, familiar tree 
clumps, and found the snow had ceased. The 
madman at his side was shouting joyous news 
of the. Christmas tree and fires. Then the 
silence at the Fort was broken by a woman’s 
cry, but she stared and stared again before she 
recognized Don as the Factor’s son. 

es the men are out hunting you,” she 
Said. 

“Tt is not worse to be hunted than to hunt,” 
he assured her piteously. ‘Tenney and the 
rest aren’t cruel. It’s the North, the cold—but 
I think silk does as well as wool and fur.” 
His hand brushed over his eyes as if to clear the 
mists of pain as the crazed man caught his arm. 

“T see the tree, pardner. Let’s git inside.” 

“Inside. Yes, inside,’ murmured Don. 
The door was opened. Arms supporting each 
other, the boy from outside and the man whose 
wits wandered between worlds, entered. 

Old Donald sat before the fire. Sergeant 
Bremmer lay on a couch, his white bandaged 
head on red blankets. Flame elves from the 
hearth drove back the shadow pack of the 
room, but they were the only merry lights in 
the great house. Donald started to his feet 
and flung out his arms with a glad cry: 

“Lad! Lad! My Laddy!” 

Light gleamed in the boy’s eyes. Youth 
again shone in his face. But he did not answer; 
he was too weary. Groping his way to his bed, 
he shut them all outside. The door of his 
father’s heart had opened because of love, of 
blood-ties. He had still his crown to win. 
Sleep caught him. The black hands of the clock 
traveled full around its blanched face before 
he wakened, grim-jawed, sure of himself again, 
and then it was to take command. 

Around a long table, Tenney Gouley and 
the men held candles and watched Don’s 
fingers wield shining instruments with swifter, 
surer mercy than a trapper’s gun, while he 
gave back his sight to Sergeant Murray. 
Watching the boy’s face age with anxiety and 
the responsibility of a man’s life dependent on 
his steady nerve, Tenney Gouley’s hand shook 
so that it spilled candle grease on his shoes. 
But his heart and the hearts of the men were 
won in the days that followed when Don 
nursed Sergeant Bremmer back to health and 
set the crazed mind of the victim of northern 
cold whom he had hunted, to trails that in 
time healed the twisted brain. Then Tenney 
Gouley came to Don with his head a little bent, 
like a dog caught in mischief and scolded. 

“Name of a Name!” he said. ‘“M’sieu, 
eet ees solid bone, this head of mine. An’ 
I ain’t the only wan blind and crazee. But 
I ain’t all fool. I know when I see a man!” 

Don grasped the hand of Tenney, timidly 
proffered. He was crowned. A man! 

Yet none may reign without sacrifice. That 
came when he sat one night before the fire, 
his arms about his knees, holding himself rigid 
under an impulse to fling his young arms 
around Old Donald. The father’s fingers 
played tenderly with his hair as when Don was 
a little boy. 

“Lad, forgive. I didn’t know. Silk, you 
said, and I’m glad of it. The others, the fur 
fellows, they couldn’t, they didn’t do what 
you did. Yet you came from outside.” 

“Dad,” said Don. “I’ve been too long 
outside. Now I want to stay ... IN!” 
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It is as easy as pie to earn your own 
spending money, win prizes and 
have a business all your own. 
Crowell Junior Salesman and spend 
a few hours of your spare time each 
week delivering Woman’s Home 
Companion, The American Maga- 
zine and Collier’s, The National 
Weekly, to regular customers. 
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We will show you how to get these 
customers and win such prizes as 
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equipment, scout equipment, camp- 
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on the coupon and we will send 
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LVIE ALVIN looked at his watch and 
made a dive for the church kitchen, 
where he had his bugle hidden from the 

prying eyes and curious hands of the younger 
members of Troop 38. It was time for meeting 
and he stepped outside to blow assembly. 

It was an unusually balmy evening in 
February, and the entire troop was engaged 
in a ball game, “sort of rushing the season” 
as Charlie Gretz expressed it. But when they 
heard the bugle, a halt was called to the 
game and the scouts trooped into the church 
basement, where the meetings were held. 

“It’s a good thing that bugle blew when it 
did, or I’d have knocked that ball to dust,” 
said “Ruthie” Conard, the youthful scout- 
master who had been at bat when the game 


broke up. 
“Yeh,” taunted little Buzz Warren, the 
smallest scout in the 


troop, and probably in 
the city, “‘you’d have 
missed it a mile. Why, 
you couldn’t hit the side 
of a barn with a steam 
roller.” 

The boys assembled, 
order was called, and the 
meeting was opened by 
the troop solemnly re- 
peating the scout oath, 
and pledge of allegiance to 
the flag. A lump formed 
in Ruthie’s throat as he 
looked at the thirty or 
more youngsters standing 
in a circle before him. 
These were his boys and 
he was proud of them and 
their achievements. There 
was Harry Sturgess, as- 
sistant scoutmaster, and 
the first Eagle of the 
troop. And there was 
Russell Doty, Harry’s 
inseparable companion, 
who had received his 
Eagle badge with his pal. 

Standing by Ruthie’s 
side was Albert Herbert, 
his chief assistant and a 
member of the troop since 
its formation ten years 
before. 

Only a few of the boys 
had uniforms, although 
the others had parts of 
suits, ranging from neck- 
erchiefs to shirts. 

Troop 38 is located in 
a large Middle Western 
city. Its members hail 
from the industrial sec- 
tion of the city, children 
of parents struggling to 
make a living in the plants 
and offices of the city 
None of the families are 
wealthy, and it might 
even be safely said that 
none of them are well-to- 
do. The boys of the 
troop had been forced 
from early childhood to 


work, etc. 


Troop 38 had assumed a 
large part of the burden 
of directing their footsteps in the right direc- 
tion. 

Not much recognition had been given the 
troop by others, fortunate enough to be well 
equipped and considered rather exclusive. 
They were by themselves. Other troops in 
the same district had failed, and the survival 
and growth of Troop 38 could only be attribu- 
ted to the magnetic and lovable personality 
of Ruthie Conard. The boys idolized him. 
He was not a scoutmaster to them; he was 
one of them, ready to take part in anything. 
Anything and everything the boys tried and 
did, Ruthie tried and did. 

Ruthie’s real name was Rutherford, but the 
boys had cut it short for their convenience, 
frequently to the embarrassment of the victim. 
He had been scoutmaster since the troop 
started, and was one of the best known and 
most loved men in the community. He was 
not a highly educated man, but his good 
sense and devotion to the cause, coupled with 
his love for boys, had made him a wonderful 
leader. 

When the troop had completed the opening 





ceremonies they sat down and looked ex- 
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pectantly toward Ruthie, who sat at his table 
with a serious look on his face. 

“Bet Ruthie’s got something up his sleeve 
besides his arm,” ventured Tillie Tilton to 
Charlie Gretz. 

“Yeh,” Charlie agreed, “‘probably going to 
bawl somebody out.” 

“Probably you for having your 
muddy,” suggested Tillie meaningly. 

Charlie hastily shoved his feet under his 
chair, looking out of the corner of his eye at 
Ruthie, who still made no move. 

“W-e-l-l!” came a small drawling voice 
from down near the end of the line. 


shoes 


RUTHIE looked up and smiled. “Boys,” 

he began, ‘“‘the scout show will be held in 
just one month. We’ve been practicing for 
it for two weeks and practicing hard, but we 
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ECAUSE we have had so many good things these last few months we have had to 

omit a lot of good photographs submitted. 
The prize this month goes to H. A. Bingham of Filbert, W. Va.;whose snap ‘‘A Help- 
Honorable mention is made of Victor R. King, Bound 
Brook, N. J., who snapped a young kingbird and nest, and to Scoutmaster Charles Manken- 
berg, Glacier Park, Mont., who photographed some real Indian homes. 


Rules for the Photographic Contest 
on back of picture. 


negatives. 


are . re editor before the 10th of the second month preceding or group of 
take care of themselves the date of publication. The competition is open to best, and a dollar will be 
to a great extent and  4ij readers of BOYS’ LIFE. 


have to ao even better. Troop 65 is out after 
the championship again this year, and we 
don’t want to be beaten out by one point as 
last year. So we will have to work and work 
hard. No one thinks we have a chance, but 
I know differently. We can win that cup, 
and we’re going to! 

‘All you fellows entered in events get down 
to work. And you fellows not entered in 
anything, cultivate your voices and get ready 
to yell. If I don’t miss my guess you will 
have plenty to yell about, and that nice, 
shiny cup will belong to us after the show. 
Let’s wake up this town. There are 96 troops 
in this city, but we can beat them all. All 
you need is fight, fight, fight! Win for me if 
for no other reason. Will you?” 

“Will we?” echoed Buzz, “will we? 
about it, fellows?” 

“Well, I guess we will!” was the answer. 

The routine of the meeting over, the mem- 
bers of the teams started to work while the 
others watched intently. Russ Merz and 
Alvie, city semaphore champions, were attract- 
ing the most attention. Constantly practicing, 
they had become expert at signalling. Russell’s 
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The Will to Win 


flags whipped through the air in an almost 
indistinguishable maze, but not a letter did 
Alvie miss. It was fascinating to watch them. 

Over in another corner Doty and little Bill 
Beans were working on the wigwag. They to 
were city champions, and the winning of both 
titles in signalling had given the troop the 
name of “the signalling fools.”” And there was 
no denying that the boys were so expert to be 
almost faultless. 

Bud Donovan, “the galloping Irishman,” 
was in the middle of the floor sawing like mad 
on his friction set and obtaining good results. 
But as he had often said, he could get fire in 
a rainstorm quicker than at the show. Luck 
seemed to be against him in the actual contest. 

“Who wants to tilt with me?” called out 
Paul Ballentine, runner-up to the barrel-tilting 
championship for two years. He was a bear- 
cat on the barrel, seeming 
to be almost a part of 
it, so hard was he to dis- 
lodge. More than one 
hardy soul had found the 
going too rough for him 
when Paul unloosed his 
savage jabs with the 
padded pole. Ruthie an- 
swered the summons and 
the boys gathered around 
to see the fun. It was 
always fun to see Ruthie 
get his usual spills when 
he tangled with Paul. 

Ruthie mounted a bar- 
rel and picked up a pole. 
Crossing them, the con- 
testants eyed each other. 
Al Herbert, acting as 
referee, gave the signal 
and the fight was on. 

“Woof!” Ruthie grunt- 
ed as Paul poked him 
savagely in the ribs. But 
he wasn’t off his barrel 
and didn’t intend to be 
very soon. Striking back, 
he shook Paul, who looked 
amazedly at his scout- 
master. Then the battle 
became fast and furious 
and the boys went wild. 
Then all of a sudden 
Ruthie gave an extra hard 
jab and off Paul went. 

Ruthie assumed a Na- 
poleonic attitude atop 
the barrel, bowing stiffly 
to the howling boys, but 
his pomp was shortlived 
when someone picked up 
a pole and shoved him 
off his perch. 

Deciding it was time to 
go home, Ruthie started, 
followed by a bodyguard 
of admiring scouts 


“ ALLEY oop!” The 
old circus yell rang 
out as one after another 
with lightning-like speed 
each of the boys was lifted 
tothe waiting assistants on 
top of the ten-foot wall 
erected on a vacant lot 
on Willow Street. Albert 
stood watching his charges 
go through their paces. He had made a study 
of wall-scaling and had developed his eight- 
man team to a high degree of efficiency. He 
looked at the stop-watch in his hand. 
‘Sixteen seconds,” he called to the boys. 
“Have to do better than that. Try it again.” 
Fifty feet from the line the boys drew up 
in three groups. Albert gave the word and the 
first three dashed to the wall, followed closely 
by the second three. Backing up against the 
wall the first three turned quickly and cupped 
their hands. The next three, timing theif 
speed toa split second, stepped into the hands 
and were on top of the wall in less time than it 
takes to tell it. The remaining two boys fol- 
lowed closely, and once over the wall, jumped 
to the ground and ran to a point thirty feet 
back of the board. Then one man dropped off, 
leaving two on top reaching for one of the 
three anchor men. Up he came and over the 
wall to the ground. Then another until but 
one remained. No sooner had he lifted the 
last man than he stepped back, and running, 
placed his foot against the wall, and reached 
for the eager hands above. Over he went 
(Concluded on page 56) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





A Flying Model ofthe “Spirit of St. Louis’’ 


(Concluded from page 44) 

















plane perfectly level. Place the short center 
struts in position, one end against the center 
of the longer struts, and the other against the 
top edge of the'fuselage. Place the two wood 
parts, the shock-absorbers, in position with 
the top ends against the long struts and the 
lower ends against the reed landing gear braces. 
Use nails at the top and wire at the bottom. 
Attach the propeller, bending over the end of 
the wire on the outside and forcing it into the 
wood to hold the assembly rigid. Mount 
the wheels so they turn easily and turn back the 
ends of the wire to hold the wheels in place. 
Drill a strip of aluminum with nine 1/32 in. 
holes equally spaced. Place a small screw 
through each hole and screw on each one of 
the small corks, large end against the alumi- 
num. Screw them up tight. Bend the alumi- 
num around into a. circle, to form a ring, 
and fit it over the nose of the fuselage im- 
mediately behind the propeller. Fit it tightly 
and fasten in position with the corks sticking 
straight out all around. With black ink, 
color the corks a solid black. These repre- 
sent the cylinders of the famous Wright 
Whirlwind motor. 

Now the model is completed. Before flying 
test it carefully. Put in on a smooth runway 
and push it gently away from you. See if it 
runs straight and true. Correct any sideways 
motion. Then see that the rudders, ailerons, 
elevators and fin are straight. To wind it up, 
hold it firmly at the fuselage with the left hand 
and wind the propeller from left to right with 


the forefinger of the right hand. See that the 
rubber is not twisted at the start of winding. 
Count the revolutions of the propeller. Do not 
wind more than fifty times at the start. Face 
the direction from which the wind is blowing, 
hold the propeller with the fingers of the right 
hand, lift the tail skid off the ground with the 
left hand. Then give the model a slight push 
forward and release it quickly. It will not rise 
much, if at all, but should run along the ground 
in a straight line and perfectly level. If it 
doesn’t, adjust it until it does. Then wind the 
propeller about roo times and try a short 
trial flight. If everything seems proper, wind 
the propeller 150 turns and let the model take- 
off as explained. Then it should run along the 
ground for a few feet and rise into the air for a 
flight of from 75 to 100 feet. 

The plans reproduced here are reduced to 14 
size, but can be used by taking careful measure- 
ments and enlarging the parts accordingly. 
Larger plans, of the Spirit of St. Louis and 
Commander Byrd’s America, giving all details 
of construction, may be obtained by writing to 
Elmer L. Allen, 15 East 26th Street, New 
York City, and enclosing twenty-five cents 
for each plan desired. There are also several 
manufacturers of model airplane supplies, 
parts and materials who can furnish any 
materials required by the model builder, and 
who also supply all the parts required for either 
the Spirit of St. Louis or the America, all ar- 
ranged in sets so all the model builder need do 
is assemble the model. 








Buffalo Boy 


(Continued from page 7) | 








reason. But, some time, he would show him- 
self and then they would be together again. 
Pete’s faiths were simples ones, but they were 
sincere and deep. 

In mid-afternoén a strong scent came to 
him and he swung off, to investigate. It was 
the smell of carrion and, while Pete preferred 
his meat sweet, he was enough of a canine 
epicure to enjoy a well-seasoned bone, even 
as some men prefer their game well hung. 
The odor was not unpleasant to him and it 
aroused his curiosity. Old instincts of his race 
came back to him, or were revived. Not only 
the zest of hunting but the skill of it. He was 
in the wilderness and the tactics of the wild 
arose. He had a feeling that he might not be 
the only one to whom that smell had been 
borne and he knew, somehow, that as long as 
he went up-wind, and did not expose himself, 
he would not be discovered. There was little 
of fear in him, save for man, and that was offset 
by an inborn fealty that persisted in the face 
of abuse, and crystallized in his love for Jerry. 

He was right in his conjectures. He halted 
on the bank of a gully, crouching while he 
surveyed the situation. In the bottom of the 
hollow a coyote was feasting on the half-eaten 
carcass of an antelope. An Indian arrow, deep 
in its rump, proclaimed the manner of the kill. 
The wounded animal had managed to get 
away, to finally succumb, too much bother 
for the hunter to follow. Others of the herd had 
probably been killed outright. 

The shaggy prairie wolf had many pounds 

the better of Pete, looked far bigger. It had 
nearly sated itself, was almost ready to go for 
water when, warned somehow, always high- 
strung against surprise, the coyote saw Pete, 
on his feet, looking down at him. 
_ Old racial enemity, ancient, atavistic, surged 
in Pete’s veins. He growled a challenge, deep 
in his throat, the hair of his neck lifting, his 
gums curling back. The ways of the wild 
possessed him. Here was meat, tender meat, 
and, in the wilds, meals were to be taken where 
they were found. Perhaps he sensed something 
of the actual capacity of the coyote for fighting, 
glimpsed something of its craven spirit. The 
challenge was involuntary and he had confi- 
dence in his own prowess, veteran of many 
fights against odds through which he had come, 
Scarred, but victorious. 

‘The coyote snarled, sizing up the adversary, 
Willing to make a bluff against a smaller foe. 
There was insult in his manner, he spoke in a 
anguage that Pete recognized, in terms that 
Pete resented. He knew the value of initiative 
and, after his travel since morning, he was 

ungry again. 

He charged down the slope. The sudden 
attack disturbed the covote, ever prone to 
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discretion, rather than valor, but he was 
heavy with food, pot-valiant and he was still 
inclined to despise his smaller enemy. He 
slashed at Pete as he came in, and slightly 
ripped Pete’s shoulder, leaping out for another 
spring. Pete got a mouthful of mangy, musky 
hair. The grate of the coyote’s teeth on his 
shoulder-blade maddened him. It was not a 
arippling blow, no muscle had been touched, 
but first blood, scored off him, transformed 
Pete toa fighting fury. He whirled and rushed, 
flattening as his adversary slashed again, 
grazing his neck, yapping as Pete’s teeth 
clamped down on his fore pastern, throwing 
him on his back. Instantly Pete dived for the 
throat, but the coyote was no tyro and he knew 
his life was in danger from this whirlwind of a 
short-haired warrior, compact and wiry and 
swift. His poltroon heart lost all will to fight, 
he wanted to get away and he knew his speed 
would save him. 

He gathered his legs together and thrust 
them full force, with such vigor that Pete 
was bowled over, rolling instantly to his feet 
again and charging. But the charge became a 
chase. The coyote was in full flight, racing 
over the prairie. And, once again, it was 
demonstrated to Pete that, while he might 
conquer many of the inhabitants of the wild, 
catching them was another thing. The coyote 
did not seem to extend itself, it loped, rather 
than ran, but kept always ahead, going, it 
seemed, with its head on its shoulder, its 
tongue running out mockingly. When Pete 
sat down on his haunches at last, winded, the 
prairie wolf was still going evenly and strong, 
to lie down a quarter of a mile away and look 
back. Pete renewed the chase twice before he 
realized that the coyote was making a fool of 
him. Then he gave up, hot, tired, thirsty, and 
a bit sore on one shoulder, which he tried 
vainly to lick. 

Wiser once more, he trotted back. They had 
passed a marshy place in their flight and he 
found a pool among the rank growth and 
slaked his thirst. Then he made for a rise and 
sighted the dusty “‘sky-sign” of the caravan, 
far off. 

Not too far for him to easily overtake. Time 
enough for a good meal of antelope, which 
smelled worse than it tasted, though he ignored 
the parts where the coyote had fed. After he 
was full, he curled up for a short nap, awaking 
automatically, setting out on the trail. 

He drank at the stream where the wagons 
had halted, and Jerry wondered when he did 
not eat the food he gave him and made only a 
few perfunctory laps at the water. Then he 
found the wound on the shoulder and bathed 
it, though Pete would much rather he had left 
it alone, but submitted gracefully. He could 
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We get 
to school 
early 


BACK to school! Vacation 
over, but the pep acquired 
during the long summer 
months must be conserved 
for the coming winter. 


The way to do this is to 
select your meals wisely. Eat 
a wholesome breakfast before 
going to school. This is im- 
portant for health. A bowl 
full of Kellogg’s Corn Flakes, 
sliced bananas and milk, an 
egg, whole wheat toast and 
cocoa form a combination 
which will give you energy 
for your day’s activities. 


All the Kellogg cereals are 
nourishing—and there is one 
for nearly every day in the 
week—Kellogg’s Corn Flakes, 
Pep, Krumbles, ALL-BRAN, 
and New Oata. 


Send to us for a sheet of 
Good Health Rules. 
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| not tell Jerry what he had been fighting, but he 
| tried to make light of it. It bothered Jerry. 
| He determined to show himself the next night. 
| His food was almost gone, the water in the 
| bottles stale and hot, what was left of it. Per- 
|haps that was why Pete wouldn’t drink it. 
He felt Pete’s muzzle, relieved to find it moist. 

“We'll know where we stand this time ter- 
morrer, old-timer,’ he whispered. ‘They 
wouldn’t make me go back on foot. An’ they’ve 
| got to take you erlong.” He spoke more con- 
| fidently than he felt. If the men were angry 
|with him, they might take it out on Pete. 
| But it had to be faced. He had an uneasy 
time of it the next day. It was hot in the wagon 
and he was cooped up in small space, jolted 
and bounced as the wagon rolled over the un- 
even ground. 

Now they were in better country, passing 
over the waving, flowering land of Oklahoma, 
bound for the south fork of the Canadian, 
though Jerry saw nothing of the country, won- 
dering what would happen at nightfall, priming 
himself for revealment, stowaway that he was. 

It was the smell of supper that brought him 
out of the wagon. They were busy with the 
evening meal as he stood there, alone and a 
little forlorn, striving to summon courage 
enough to speak to Billy Dixon, standing apart, 
smoking, silent as was his wont, contemplative 
until he felt a timid tug at his fringed sleeve. 
His dark hair hung low, the sunset glinted on 
the} pistol in his belt, the haft of his hunting 
knife. He whirled at the tug with such fierce 
swiftness of emotion that Jerry shrank back 
and “Silent” Billy Dixon was startled into 
speech. 

“Who in tarnashun air you? Where’d you 
come from an’ what air you doin’ here?” 

Jerry gave his name, looking up into the 
scout’s eyes, gathering nerve from what he 
saw there. 

“T’ve seen you at Riley’s,” he said falter- 
ingly. ‘I used to rustle fer him. They was 
mean to me an’ I run erway, to shoot buffaler. 
Leastwise, to skin ’em fer a start, if I c’ud git a 
chance.” 

Billy Dixon stared. 

“Waal, I’ll be hornswoggled!” he said and 
lapsed into silent laughter. Jerry marvelled 





at his white teeth in the tanned face. It was 
not a hostile laugh, he fancied. 

“T’m awful thirsty,” he ventured. 

“You air? Where'd you ride?” 

Jerry indicated the wagon. The scout 


laughed again, quietly. 

“Thar was two bar’ls of firewater in thar, 
Bub,” he said. ‘Ain’t so good fer thirst 
though. I prefer water myself.” He lapsed 
into his usual taciturnity and showed Jerry 
where a pail of cold water stood in the shade 
with a dipper in it, watched the youngster 
drink and drink again. Then, with one hand 
on Jerry’s shoulder, kindly but compelling, 
he led him to where a circle was gathering 
for supper. 

“‘Here’s a kid used to work fer Riley back in 
Dodge City,” he said, briefly. “I reckon 
Riley larruped him over much. Ennyway, 
he’s run off with us. Wants to start in as a 
skinner. Stowed erway in yore wagon, Hanra- 
han. What you goin’ to do with him?” 

Jerry felt his fate was close at hand as the 
big men gathered about him, frowning, some of 
them, asking him questions he answered frank- 
ly. One of them scowled at him. Hanrahan 
conducted the final inquisition. 

“You figger we was goin’ to take you erlong 
as mascot, son? I reckon you ain’t had much 
experience skinnin’. It ain’t a kid’s job. Or 
did you hev’ any idee of makin’ yorese’f 
useful? What’s yore talents, son?” 

Jerry thought they were poking fun at him, 
but he did not want to be sent back, as one 
man had suggested, with the next wagons 
returning for supplies. He knew what Riley 
would do to him if they delivered him there. 

“‘T kin handle hawsses some,” he said pluck- 
ily. “I like hawsses—an’ mules. I ain’t 
so extry strong fer mules. But I kin sweep 
floors, make beds, an’ wash dishes, if I hev’ to. 
I kin sing some an’ I kin dance hoe-downs,”’ he 
added desperately, afraid he was not being 
convincing. 

A man laughed outright. A cheery laugh. 
{t came from Bat Masterson, buffalo hunter 
then, man-hunter and famous sheriff later. 

“Show us yore hoe-down, Bub,” he said. 
“Dance fer yore supper. Olds, whar’s yore 
fiddle? Give him Money Musk.” 

This was his try-out. Jerry danced as he had 
never danced before. He danced for himself 
and Pete, as the sunset died and the firelight 
shone on him while the dust rose under his 
stamp and shufle, true to the music; and the 
men gathered to watch him. They began to 
applaud and Jerry danced on until his legs 
grew heavy and his feet were like lead. He 
wasn’t going to quit until he dropped. They 








couldn’t play him down. Mustn’t. But he was 


cramped from his wagon ride. Tiring, more 
and more, but keeping time. 

It was Mrs. Olds, leaving her bubbling pots, 
who stopped her husband’s repetition of the 
tune. 

“You wanter kill the kid? Can’t you see 
he’s plumb wore out? Oh, you men!” 

They stood abashed before her adjuration. 
She gathered Jerry into her arms and made 
him sit beside her and eat. She drew from him 
all his tale of trouble at Dodge City and 
mothered him. 

“Me an’ my old man air startin’ a restyront 
back of Hanrahan’s saloon,” she said. ‘‘ You 
kin help us out a bit. We won’t work you over 
hard. So, thet’s settled. You go erlong.” 

Washing dishes again! But this would be 
different. He’d graduate to be a skinner after 
a while. Then to shoot buffalo. 

“T’ve got a dog,” he confided to her, feeling 
guilty for Pete after his meal. 

“Where? In Hanrahan’s wagon?” 

“No. He comes in nights an’ finds me. I 
feed him an’ talk to him. But he don’t stick 
round. He jest follers. He ain’t bin treated 
none too good. The cook at Riley’s ‘lowed he’d 
shoot him, though they took fifty cents a 
week from me fer his grub. Table scraps. 
But he don’t eat much. I kin let him have part 
of mine. Him an’ me chummed back in Dodge 
City an’, when I stowed erway, he follered me. 
I c’udn’t have left him behind, I recken. I 
knew he’d trail me.” 

“For the land’s sake!” said Mrs. Olds. 
“‘Ther’ll be plenty to eat, son, fer you an’ yore 
dog. Fer the land’s sake!” 

“W’ud it be all right if I was ter call him in 
now?” he asked. “He got ina fight with some 
wild animal yestiddy an’ he w’udn’t eat. But 
I bet he licked him. He’s a great fighter. An’ 
he’d make an awful good watch-dog.”’ 

“T don’t doubt it, son. Call him in.” 

Jerry stood up, put his fingers between 
his teeth, and whistled. A yellow form came 
racing, leaping, through the men, leaping up on 
Jerry. 

“This is my dog,” he said proudly. ‘His 
name’s Pete. An’ he kin lick his weight, 
twice over, in wild-cats.” 

Some of the men laughed. Others called 
to Pete, who grinned at them. Only one inter- 
fered. “Kiowa” Carey. 

“We don’t want any yeller curs hangin’ 
round camp,” he said. ‘‘They’re a nuisance.” 

Pete, in the midst of a circle of friendly men, 
sensed the antagonism. His hackles lifted 
and he growled at Carey, who lifted a foot to 
kick him. 

“Don’t you tech my dog,” said Jerry. ‘He 
ain’t harmed you none.” 

“‘Thet ain’t sayin’ I won’t harm him,” said 
“Kiowa” Carey, his hand dropping to the butt 
of his pistol. I ain’t got no use fer a mongrel.” 

“NO?” asked Mrs. Olds, militant. ‘“‘An’ 
why not? Mebbe you consider yorese’f thoro- 
bred. I don’t. Thar’s sev’ral things erbout 
you I don’t like, Mister Carey. I might 
mention ’em some time. Meanwhile, I'll say 
jest this. I ain’t got no use fer a man thet 
don’t like a dog, espeshully when the dog don’t 
like the man. I didn’t know you was runnin’ 
this outfit.” 

Carey muttered something. Olds stepped 
forward. 

“The dog stays with us, erlong with the 
kid,” he said. “First outfit I was ever with 
didn’t hev’ a dog erlong, ennyway. Ennybody 
else got objections, outside of ‘Kiowa’ Carey?” 

The bald-headed man was obviously belliger- 
ent. His wife put a hand on his arm. But it 
was plain that she was proud of him. Old Man 
Keeler spoke up. 

“T reckon they kin both go erlong an’ be 
useful,” he said. ‘How erbout it?” 

“TI vote fer both of ’em,” said Masterson. 
Billy Dixon put his hand again on Jerry’s 
shoulder. 

“‘He’s a game kid,” he said. “I’m fer him— 
an’ his dog.” 

Old Man Keeler glanced round the circle. 

“T reckon it’s settled, sonny,” he said. 
“You'll look after him, Mrs. Olds?” 


**He’ll ride an’ sleep with our outfit. Him 
an’ his dog.” 
“Thank you, marm,” said Jerry. “Please, 


c’ud Pete git suthin’ to eat an’ drink?” 

“T wndn’t wonder,” said the woman. Jerry 
found himself caught close to her. He felt a 
woman’s kiss for the first time for years. And 
a drop of moisture splashed on his cheek. Not 
from his own eyes. 

“My boy wu’d hev bin erbout yore age, if he 
had lived,” said Mrs. Olds. ‘He might hev 
growed up plucky as you, Jerry. You an’ 
yore dog.” 

Pete had had no luck that day in hunting. 
The big dish of stew was good. And the water. 
Jerry’s hands fondling him. He was among 
friends. He and his master. 

(To be continued in Boys’ Lure for October) 
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Here’s a Boy Scout with 
First Aid in his pocket! 


AS all ready forany 
emergency—with John- 
son’s First Aid Kit along. 
Slimmer and smaller than a 
watch—lighter than a hand- 
kerchief — yet this little kit 
holds real First Aid—all you 
need to dress a cut or a gash 
—germ-free. Take it along on 
your hikes and camping trips 
—it doesn’t add a feather’s 


weight to your pack! 


\ NEW BRUNSWICK ( NEW JERSEY sg 


Two things to ao— 
That’s all!’ 


ae 


2—N 
1—Pinch tube to satu- ps yt 4 Barc. 
-_ swab ~ or aid—a dressing and 
chrome. aint wound, adhesive i 
and ill all germs—like seen, The 
that! 





wound is safe! 
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Think and Grin 


Edited by Francis J. Rigney 





LETS SEE WHERE 
THESE FELLOWS % 
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ARE GOING Pees 





TENTS folded up—camping over; books 

opened out and school started. Not much 
of a chance for OLD IDLE FIVE MINUTES 
to interrupt during the busy hours. However, 
the laziest old scout in existence never loses a 
chance to butt in, and usually when he butts in 
somebody else is the goat. 

We have not yet succeeded in getting the 
old pest off these pages—in fact his efforts in 
trying to make us kill time keeps us pretty 
busy trying to kill him. 

Slam in your best jokes and let’s see if we 
cannot O.,K. him for at least four minutes and 
fifty-nine seconds. For jokes accepted and 
published we will send one of our 1927 Boy 
Scout diaries. 


Get the Hook! 


Patrot LEADER: “I think I'll call this 
wriggling gang of mine ‘the Fishworm Patrol.’” 

ScouTMASTER: “Yes, but where’ll you get 
your call?” 

PATROL LEADER: “T’ll have to dig one up!” 


Necks Please! 
Tom: “That guy wears Indian neckwear.” 
Tim: “How come?” 
Tom: “ Bow tie and arrow collar.” 





Serving Two Masters 
TEACHER (sternly): “This essay on ‘Our 
Dog’ is the same as your brother’s.” 
SMALL Boy: “Yes, sir, it’s the same dog.” 


Just a Few Lines 
Bossy (running breathlessly into the house 


from school): “Oh, mother, I can write, see!” 


And he seized a piece of paper and scrawled 
on it. 

“But, Bobby,” asked his mother, ‘what 
does it mean?” 

“Dunno,” was the reply, “I haven’t learned 
to read yet.” 

Hide 

FoREIGNER: “I want to buy some strong 
rope, my cow he change his hide every night.” 

StToRE Boy: “How’s that?” 

ForEIGNER: “ Vun night he hide in the creek 
and anodder night he hide in thicket, so me tie 
him so he hide in the barn.” 


Telling Him by Degrees 
SMALL Boy: “ Dad, the barometer has fallen.” 
FATHER: “Very much?” 
SMALL Boy (with guilty look): ‘‘ About five 
feet, it’s broken.” 








A Business that Picked Up 
Peat: “Did you have a successful garden 
this year?” 
_ Repeat: “Yes, the neighbor’s chickens took 
first prize at the poultry show.” 


Static 
Mapam: “Dora, why don’t you remove 
those cobwebs?” 
Mar: “Cobwebs? I thought ’twas part of 
the radio set.” 
Alarm 


First Boy: “Where yer goin’ in such a 
Tush?” 
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SEconD Boy (on the run): “Fire alarm.” 

First Boy: “Where?” 

Seconp Boy: “Boss said he’d fire me if 
I wasn’t back from this errand in ten minutes.” 


Like Some that Come In 
TENDERFOOT: “I heard a new joke the 
other day; I wonder if I’ve told it to you.” 
First Crass: “Is it funny?” 
TENDERFOOT: “ Yes.” 
First Crass: “Then you haven’t.” 








Sure Shot 
Lapy (watching a baseball game): “Isn’t 
he a fine pitcher—he always hits their bats, 
no matter where they hold them.” 


A Big Drop 

“Do you realize what wonders there are in 
a drop of water?” 

“Yes, my wife and I spent my vacation 
looking at one.” 

““What, gazing at a drop of water?” 

“Uh huh! Niagara Falls.” 

He Was 

STUDENT (writing home): “How do you 
spell ‘financially ’?” 

Oruer: “ F-I-N-A-N-C-I-A-L-L-Y, and there 
are two R’s in embarrassed.” 

Over and Over 

TENDERFOOT: “Look at that aviator loop- 
ing the loop.” 

First Crass: “He used to be a Boy Scout 
and he still does his daily good turns.” 


atts, 








Hard Thoughts 
First STUDENT: “What is that bump on 
your forehead?” : 
SEcoND STUDENT: “Oh, that’s only where 
a thought struck me.” 


A Spring Tragedy 
I woke to look upon a face 
Silent, white and cold. 
Oh, friend, the agony I felt 
Can never half be told. 
We’d lived together but a year: 
Too soon it seemed, to see 
Those gentle hands outstretched and still, 
That toiled so much for me! 
My wakening thoughts have been of one 
Who now to sleep had dropped, 
’Twas hard to realize, oh, friends, 
My dollar watch had stopped. 


Get the Point 
The advertised sword-swallower swallowed 
some pins and needles. 
“‘But those aren’t swords,” said Johnny. 
“T know it, but you see I am on a diet.” 


A Delay Somewhere 


Doctor: “I suppose, Mrs. Johnson, that 
you have given the medicine according to 
directions.” 

Mrs. Jounson: “Well, doctor, I done mah 
best. You said give Sam one of dese pills 
three times a day until gone but I done run out 
of pills yesterday and he ain’t gone yet.” 
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Only four strokes over par 


As the guys gather round you to foot up the score, when the 
game is over, you’ll be a mighty proud young man to discover 
that you’ve shot pretty close to par—and well you may be proud, 
for that will be an indication of coming greatness as a Golfer. 
Aren’t you glad you started right—with MACGREGOR Clubs! 
And those fellows who haven’t yet known the “feel” of a 
MACGREGOR better look ’em over today at the nearest Pro or 
Dealer’s. We'll gladly mail you our boys’ booklet on request. 


THE CRAWFORD, McGREGOR & CANBY CO. 


Established 1829 











Dayton, Ohio 


€ 
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FOOTBALL ) 
EQUIPMENT 


Here’s good 
news for 

you fellows! 
Now you can get 


the new DésM 
Valve Footballs 
at popular prices 


HERE THEY ARE: 
No. 5V1 . . Price $10.00 


No. 5V2 . . Price 8.00 
No. 5V3 . . Price 6.00 
No. 5V4 . . Price 5.00 
No. 5V5 . . Price 3.50 


O more bother of lacing and 
unlacing, no bladder stem 
to make the lacing bulge. 

These balls come to you all laced 
and are inflated in a jiffy through 
the patented valve without dis- 
turbing the lacing. 

Each ball is equipped with a 
valve bladder and is packed with 
a dust cap, valve wrench and 
valve stem. Everything's com- 
plete. You simply blow it upand 
it’s ready for the kick-off. 

Correct air pressure gives it the 
old “pep” that means longer punts. 
Perfect shape and balance assures 
accuracy in passing and drop 
kicking. 


Ask your local D&*M Dealer or sead 
to us for the D©’M Fall Catalog, Book 
of Official Football Rules, and our educa- 
tional folders ‘“‘How to Play the 
Line’’ by Jess Hawley and ‘‘How to 
Play the Backfield’’ by Eddie Mahan. 
THEY'RE FREE! 


The Draper-Maynard Co. 


Department S 
Plymouth, N. H., U.S.A. 

















Jimmy Fixit 


(Continued from page 12) 








“T fixed it 


occupied the remaining chair. 
“They'll 


about the cards,” Jimmy stated. 
be ready to-morrow.” 

“‘That’s nice,” approved Mrs. Clay. “‘Who 
is printing them?” 

“College Record.” 

“Oh, but, Jimmy, they charge much more 
than the printing shop down-town does! I 
ought to have told you!” 

“They ain’t charging anything,’ answered 
Jimmy. Then, in reply to the lady’s un- 
unspoken question, he explained briefly. “I 
asked them this morning if they had anything 
that needed fixing. Happened they did. 
Dingus that distributes ink to the roller on 
a foot-power press wouldn’t turn around. 
Wasn’t much wrong with it, though, and I 
fixed it for em.” 

“Goodness, Jimmy, do you repair printing 
presses, too?” 

“Did that one, ma’am.” Jimmy grinned. 
“Never was close to one before, but it wasn’t 
hard to find what was wrong. Didn’t take 
me long to fix it.” 

“Jimmy,” exclaimed Mrs. Clay, her eyes 
dancing, “some day, when I know you a great 
deal better, I’m going to call you by your 
real name!” 

“What’s it, ma’am? I mean, Mrs. Clay?” 

“Not yet,” she laughed. “You might not 
quite approve of it, even if it does fit you so 
perfectly.” 

“Oh, please, mother!” begged Emily. 
“Jimmy won’t mind, will you, Jimmy?” 

“Jimmy!” gasped Mrs. Clay. 

Emily nodded unconcernedly. “Oh, yes, 
we’re old friends by now. Call each other by 
first names and everything. Don’t we, 
Jimmy?” 

Jimmy’s embarrassed nod signified that 
they did. Mrs. Clay shook her head. ‘What 
a generation it is!” she marveled. “In my 
time e 

““Oh, you weren’t so dreadfully slow, either,’’ 
interrupted her daughter sagely. ‘Please tell 
us the name you’ve thought of!” 

But Mrs. Clay smilingly shook her head 
and instead asked; “‘And so they are printing 
the cards in return for having the—the 
‘dingus’ fixed, Jimmy?” 

“Yes, ma’am. Didn’t want to. But I said 
I’d let ’em off on a hundred; I said two hundred 
first; and they came around. Guess they do 
pretty good work there, from what I saw of 
Sag 





Mrs. Clay nodded her head soberly. ‘ Jim- 
my, I really and truly believe you’re going to 
get on.” 

“Got to,” answered Jimmy quite as soberly 


E WAS back again the next afternoon 
and again it was Emily who brought his 
work to him, the flat-iron still in place. He 
didn’t regret Mrs. Clay’s absence to-day; in- 
deed, didn’t consider it until Emily explained 
that her mother had gone to a meeting of 
the Library trustees. Jimmy had brought 
several small brass screws with him, and now, 
using the invaluable knife first as awl and 
then as screw-driver, he replaced the truant 
hinge. After that his eye was caught by the 
ruffled lining of the lid and he studied it dis- 
approvingly. “How about smoothing this 
velvet out?” he asked Emily, turning the box to 
her view. ‘Looks sort of messy, don’t it?” 
Emily looked, nodded and settled back 
again. “I guess mother would want you to,” 
she agreed. So Jimmy carefully detached it 
at one end—fortunately the glue yielded 
readily—and then along the top. “That’s 
funny,” he muttered, and looked undecidedly 
at Emily. But she was busy telling him about 
something that had happened at High School 
last spring, and neither heard nor noticed. 
Jimmy hesitated a moment and then continued 
with his task of straightening out the velvet 
lining. He wasn’t altogether satisfied with it 
when he had carefully stretched it into place 
and cemented it there, for it wasn’t really 
smooth yet, but it was the best he could do 
with it, and he closed the cover down and 
applied the oil to the new lozenges of white 
mahogany. This brought them close to the 
hue of the old pieces. He used his sandpaper 
then, dipping it in water and going over the 
whole box until the shellac was level with the 
surrounding surface and all joints in the veneer 
were smooth and even. 
Emily was talking about tennis then, and 





\ 


Jimmy, having acknowledged his entire igno- 
rance of the game,’ heard himself agreeing to 
accept instruction. 

“Of course,” he added hastily, setting the 


box in the sunlight to dry, “I don’t just know 
when I'd have time for it, though. You see, 
I’ve got to find things to fix, Emily.” 

“Oh, well, you'll have lots of time for 
fixing things later on, when you can’t play 
tennis.” 

“Don’t believe so. Got to average a dollar 
and fifty-seven cents a day between now and 
first week in February. Either that or get out.” 

“Well, goodness, a dollar and fifty-seven 
cents isn’t much! You can make that without 
trying after people know about you and—Oh, 
Jimmy, did you bring the cards?” 

“Nope. Weren’t done. Said I could have 
’em by five o’clock, though.” 

“Oh, I did want to see them! Mother told 
me about the verse you and she made up.” 

“Huh? I didn’t have anything to do with 
making it up!” Jimmy took up the box and 
tubbed it back and forth with the heel of one 
hand. “Looks pretty good, don’t it? When 
I get the wax on it’s going to shine for fair.” 

“Tt looks splendid,” said Emily. ‘‘ Almost 
like a new one. Gee, mother will be tickled 
to death with it, Jimmy!” ‘ 

“Hope so. Looks pretty good, I think. 
Never did any of that veneering before. 
*Spect I’ll be learning lots of new tricks from 
now on! Say, Emily, you folks own this 
house?” 

“No, we rent. Why, Jimmy?” 

Jimmy, his arms about his knees, nodded 
toward the porch ceiling. “You got a leak 
up there. See those blackish boards? Prob- 
ably the water backs up in the gutter some- 
wheres. Thought maybe you’d like me to 
fix it.” 

“Don’t you ever think about anything but 
‘fixing things’?” Emily laughed. Jimmy 
grinned back. 

“My business,” he answered. 
look for trade.” 

“Well, I don’t believe father would want to 
go to much expense for repairs,” she said. 
“Vou might see Mr. Miller. He claims to 
be the owner.” 

“Claims to be? Ain’t he?” 

Emily shook her head vigorously. ‘‘No he 
isn’t, Jimmy. It really belongs to mother, 
only—only she can’t prove it.” 

“Huh? That’s funny. Why can’t she?” 

“Because grandmother bought it about 
three years ago and either never got a deed or 
destroyed it. Father says he’s certain she had 
one. He says he remembers seeing it. But 
after she died it was nowhere to be found, and 
Mr. Miller says she never bought the place. 
He says she talked to him about buying it two 
or three times but thought he asked too 
much and didn’t. And we can’t prove a 
thing except that grandmother drew the 
money out of the bank. You see, if she did 
have a deed, it was never—never—what is it 
you do to it, Jimmy? At the Court House, I 
mean. .” 


“Got to 


You know! 
“Record it?” 
“Yes, it was never recorded. Father says 

that doesn’t prove anything because grand- 

mother was—well, she was sort of ill right 
after that; kind of out of her mind, you know, 
though not violent; just childish and forgetful. 

Father thought she might have hidden the 

deed away somewhere, and after she died he 

and mother searched everywhere, but it 
wasn’t to be found. And then, after a while 

Mr. Miller sent a bill for rent covering more 

than two years. Father had a sort of a row 

with him, but father’s kind of easy, and Mr. 

Miller smoothed him down, and now father 

thinks grandmother didn’t buy the place after 

all. But I just know she did. And*so does 
mother.” 

“What is it I know, Em?” asked a voice 
from the steps. 

Emily colored and looked confused as her 
mother joined them. “I was telling Jimmy 
about the house. I guess I shouldn’t have,” 
she answered apologetically. ‘But he said 
the roof leaked and I said a 

“T’m sure Jimmy won’t talk about it,” said 
Mrs. Clay placidly. ‘Oh, Jimmy, have you 
finished it? Doesn’t it look wonderful?” She 
bent down to examine the rejuvenated box. 

“Tt’ll look a heap better when I get it 
polished,” said Jimmy in absent-minded tones, 
staring frowningly at the article. 

“T think it’s lovely already,” declared Mrs. 
Clay. ‘Don’t you, Em? Jimmy, I sang 
your praises to a lot of women at the Library 
meeting just now and——” 

“She said there was a deed that got lost,” 
interrupted Jimmy impolitely. Mrs. Clay 
nodded. 
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A World’s Champion 


Recommends Plumb 


Peter McLaren, who 
has met and defeated 
the greatest choppers 
in the world, says: 


“Scouts, if you want a 
keen edge that stays sharp; 
if you want a balanced axe 
that works like a part of 
your arm; if you want a 
toughened head that will 
pound anything without 
crumbling—get a Plumb 
Official Scout Axe. 

“I have used all kinds 
of Plumb Axes in chopping 
contests. They have the 
steel, the hardness, the 
temper, the correct taper 
of blade and the right bal- 
ance for fast, easy cutting, 

“Also, the Plumb Scout 
Axe has a_ remarkable 
wedge that does away with 
loose handles. When hard 
work and shrinkage loosen 
a Plumb, you just turn this 
screw wedge and it is tight 
and safe as new again.” 

At hardware stores or 
official outfitters. Prices: 
$1.80, with leather 
sheath; $1.65, 
with infantry 
canvas sheath 
(except in Far 
West and Can- 
ada). 


Fayette R. Plumb, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


DOUBLE LIFE 

i — 
Hammers Hatchets, 
Files Sledges Axes 





























Peter McLaren, 
the greatest chop- 
per of them all, 
never uses any axe 
but a Plumb. 









_ Setting Bird Study and Stalk- 
ing Merit Badges in quick time. 
Easy for long range identification. 









C-FAR Field 
Glasses are easiest 
of all field glasses to use 
Just place one lens to the 

eye and hold the other at 
arm'slength. Youcan focus 
instantly and distinctly see 
far away objects. 


-FAR 


FIELD GLASSES 


Just what hunters, naturalists, golf- 
ers and all outdoor enthusiasts 
have always wanted Handy case 
slips into vest pocket ready for 
instant use Send your 
name and address, 
with §2. 





















BUFFALO OPTICAL CO. 


Manufacturing Opticians 
Dept. 31. 574 Main Street 
Buffalo, N. Y 
Established 35 years 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


“We think so, Em and I, Jimmy, but we 
may be quite wrong. Anyway, we’ve stopped 
worrying about it. Perhaps some day we'll 
have enough money to buy the place again.” 

“A deed wouldn’t have to be very big, 
would it, ma’am? I mean, it might be a 
smallish piece of paper, and wouldn’t take up 
much room if it was doubled, would it?” 

“Why, no, I suppose not, Jimmy. But why 
do you ask that?” 

Jimmy blinked, rubbed the back of his head 
and glanced sidewise at the box. “I just 
thought—” He broke off, reached for the 
box and opened it. ‘‘Guess you know there’s 
a piece of paper under this lining, don’t 
you?” 

Mrs. Clay stared in silence and shook her 
head. Emily jumped from her chair with a 
stifled gasp. 

“Ts,” said Jimmy soberly. 
get it out?” 

Mrs. Clay nodded. Jimmy brought forth 
his trusty pocket knife, loosened a corner of 
the old black velvet and began to pry it away. 
“Fear T’ll tear it,” he muttered. “That 
cement sure holds!” 

“Tear it jthen!” gasped Mrs. Clay. ‘Oh, 
Em, do you think it can possibly be a 

“T’ll just bet it is!” cried Emily exultantly. 
“Tt’s just the sort of a place poor old granny 
would put it, mother! And we never noticed 


“Want I should 





it! Oh, never mind, Jimmy! Go ahead and 
rip it!” 

“Got it now,” said Jimmy. He grinned 
broadly as the square of folded paper came 
into view. ‘Warranty Deed’” he read. 
“Yes, ma’am, I guess that’s it, ain’t it?” 


IMMY marked off another day on the big 
. calendar that hung beside his bureau in 

Number 40 Dervise. Then he took a little 
paper-covered memorandum book from the top 
drawer and carefully wrote on the first page; 

“Sept. 26, To fixing Mrs. Clay’s box, $5.00.” 

On the opposite leaf he wrote; 

“Sept. 26, Materials for fixing Mrs. Clay’s 
box, .43.” 

Then he added a five-dollar bill to the thirty- 
two cents lying in the bottom of a pasteboard 
box labelled “Caramels” and returned it to 
the back of the second drawer. 

‘“‘Didn’t want to take all that,”’ he muttered. 
“Tt wasn’t worth more’n a couple of dollars. 
But, gosh, she just had to have her way!” 
His frown vanished and a smile took its place. 
He was thinking of what had happened after 


some of the excitement consequent on the | 


finding of the deed had subsided. 

“Jimmy,” Mrs. Clay had said, ‘‘you’ve 
‘fixed’ the box and now you've ‘fixed’ us, 
and so I’m going to tell you what your real 
name is! It’s ‘Jimmy Fixit’!” 





(Continued from page -24) 


Old Ring Neck | 











bits of bone and muscle in the world, you will 
know that the resemblance is marked. Small 
head, lean shanks, same stance—clip a pheas- 
ant’s wings and tail and he might pass for a 
fighting rooster. Only far more enduring is 
the bird of the wilds. 

So the weasel found him, yet he clung, dazed, 
drinking what blood filtered into his mouth. 
Although his strength was fast waning and his 
breath came jerkily Old Ring Neck redoubled 
his efforts to escape. Finally the strokes of his 
horny beak became less and less accurate. 
The watcher on the dike gripped his gun. 

No! The cock was not beaten. He was 
making a last desperate rally. A shower of 
hammering blows rained on the evil head. 
Suddenly a terrific one struck the weasel 
squarely in the eye splitting the ball. The 
agonizing pain forced him to loosen his grip 
and with a kick his feathered antagonist was 
free. 

Now it was the killer who had enough. He 
was all for quitting, but the cock would not have 
it. Blood up, he limped to the attack. The 
slim body did not move so fast this time and 
the big cock punished him severely. The half- 
blinded animal tried to beat a retreat. This 
was fatal, for as he did so he exposed himself. 
He turned too late. Old Ring Neck had seen 
his opening and flashed in with a terrific kick. 
A kick developed in many other battles. One 
spur sank into the enemy’s jugular. The furry 
form writhed convulsively for a moment, 
shivered, gaped, then sank down in a welter 
of his own blood. 

As he relaxed the victor shook loose his 
weapon and backed off. Although almost 
winded he hesitated but a moment then rushed 
once more hammering at the pointed head till 
even the black tip at the end of the tail ceased 
to move. 

Then calling his flock, which had been hiding 
in the weeds, they proceeded to pick, scratch 
and worry the body as will a bunch of chickens 
with a dead rat. 

They were still at this pleasant occupation 
when a shadow swept down across the field. 
A crow, in passing, had spied the chicks and 
flying low on the opposite side of the dike, 
zoomed up over it and down on the outskirts 
of the flock with paralyzing suddenness. So 
intent had the robber been on his prey that he 
missed the man in the weeds entirely. 

At the first intimation of another danger 
the little ones raced for cover, but the crow 
had come on too swiftly. Barely brushing the 
dirt he clutched a morsel of down in his long 
claws. Not a second had been wasted in the 
act, but the moment where his glide ended and 
he started to flap upward was fatal. As he rose 
a feathered cyclone struck him from behind 
and knocked him sprawling. Fluttering des- 
perately he regained his balance and sought to 
lise—to escape, but he was too late. The 
impact had snapped one of his wings. Too 
crippled to rise there was nothing to do now but 
defend himself. : 

f In the air the crow is a vicious antagonist. 
Even on the ground his burly strength is to be 
feared. Still Old Ring Neck closed on him, 
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circling warily before his strange audience 
And, ever facing the big leader, hopped his 
black opponent presenting a lowered head with 
its swordlike beak. 

The river-rat could plainly see the heavy 
breathing of both birds. Then there was a 
feint at attack—a flash of wings. The pheasant 
sailed through the air and struck. Punching 
feet caught the scavenger in the chest and 
catapulted him over ina heap. He fluttered 
erect only to receive a second jolt. With his 
own weapons the crow—had he not been 
crippled—might have put up a better battle. 
Again and again the big cock scored him with 
beak and spur to escape unscathed. 

Buffeting, striking, spurring, he ripped the 
life from the would-be kidnapper. 

At last the lump of feathers was silent. 
Spurning it contemptuously the victor limped 
off with a vain imitation of his former strut. 
Then marshaling his harem from their hiding- 
places he beat a dignified retreat. Perhaps 
he had decided that they had fed enough. 
Perhaps there was too much danger. At any 
rate the flock fell in line and he took the lead. 

As they skirted the bar pit a water snake 
reared its head from the scummy pit water and 
its forked tongue flickered as cold eyes sur- 
veyed the procession. The leader’s neck 
feathers ruffled and the snake stayed its dis- 
tance while high in the sky a brown marsh 
hawk wheeled and settled. 

Again far up the dike the bluejay uttered its 
warning. But Old Ring Neck, who had 
already noted this new menace, marched 
grimly on. Marched straight into the jaws 
of death. 

He had been seen by a passing coyote as he 
was silhouetted on top of the dike. The yellow 
marauder was just slinking off of the bar and 
Bill noted that she carried a chicken in her 
mouth. It was the bait he had placed there 
that morning. He had been so absorbed in the 
cock’s struggle that, for the time, he had for- 
gotten what brought him here. 

The yellow wolf might have missed the 
brood entffely had they arrived a moment 
later. As it was she saw them and froze. 
Against the background of sand, dead thistle 
and sun-dried logs her dirty coat blended 
perfectly. She stood like a statue till Old 
Ring Neck was almost on her. Then his 
frightened warning came too late. 
was no way tocope with this menace, but even 
yet he strove, as he got up, to fool her into 
following him. But for a futile leap his ruse 


was disdained and she hurtled past him intent 


on the slower hens. 

Their leader’s warning and the coyote’s 
diverted attack had given them time, however, 
and they were already thundering off. 

A pheasant usually flies from ten to fifty 
feet above the ground, dropping to run a ways 
and then fly again if pursued. 

Old Ring Neck had gone a bare hundred 
yards before he alighted running and rocked 
onward at top speed on pistonlike legs. The 
limp caused by the weasel’s wound was plainly 
noticeable, but still he was seeking to draw the 

(Concluded on page 63) 
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leather shoes for months! 


Here’s a soft, snug, leather topped 
athletic shoe with rubber soles! 
All the comfort—all the light- 
footed speed that you get in tennis 
| shoes — built into a shoe that you 






N° use to go back to those stiff 


53 


Moccasin 


‘Lops — 
or colder 
aveather! 








can wear till after Thanksgiving. 


Of course it’s a Goodrich Zipp. 
You can always find the new ideas 
first at the Goodrich dealer’s. Go 
to him, every time you want ath- 
letic footwear. 








-~ Goodrich 


ZIpps 






THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER 
COM PANY,AKRON, “ted I 


In C 
Company, Ltd., Kitchener, Ontario, 








in Your Poc 





pendability, self-reliance. 


will then want you. 
you. Glad to see you move up. 


Western Union office. 
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When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


Want Real Money |— 
ket?” ain 
~and a good time earning it! 
Then bea Western Union messenger. You'll 


learn—and earn at the same time. 
work. Variety. Chance to develop poise, de- 


You'll become familiar with all kinds of busi- 
ness. Fit yourself fora bigger, better job. Learn 
just what kind of work you’d best like to do. 


Some man, attracted by your evident ability, 
We'll gladly recommend 


Earn and learnin the Western Union Mes- 
senger Service. Ask the manager of the nearest 





IT’S GREAT WORK FOR A WIDE-AWAKE BOY 


)WESTERN UNION(g 
MESSENGER SERVICE 










Outdoor 









Here are some 
other things you 
enjoy as a West- 
ern Union Mes- 
senger. 















Bicycles at cost. 

Vacations with 
i” pay. 

Free lessons in 
telegraphy. 
Good pay. 

Athletics. 
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Who'll Be Champion 


Next YEAR? 


You, perhaps! You can be—it’s simply a ques- 
tion of skill, practice and steadiness . . . . and 
Akro Agates. Watch the papers. The Scripps- 
Howard and other leading newspapers conduct 
tournaments in many cities each year. The 
District Champions are sent to world-famous 
Atlantic City (expenses paid) to compete for 
the National Championship. Look at the pic- 
ture below. Wouldn't you like to be there? 
Start now to win your way... . Play marbles! 


THE AKRO AGATE Co. 


CLARKSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA 


DEPT. B-1 


For 3 cents in stamps we will send you a copy of a little book telling 
the history of marbles, and giving rules for many marble games and 
tournaments. Ten cents additional will bring you a box of Akro Agates, 

















JOSEPH MEDVIDOVICH 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
National Marble Champion, 
winner of the National Tourna- 
ment held at Atlantic City, N.J., 
in June, 1927. This tournament 
is sponsored each year by promie 
meat aewspapers. 





Toeach of the Divisional Chame 
pions playing for the National 
Championship, a bronze trophy 
similar to this was presented. 
These boys were the winners. 
THADDEUS WALAG 
Springfield, Mass. 
PHILIP DE CARA 
Trenton, N.J. 
JULIUS WYCZALKOSKI 
Cleveland, Ohio 
SIDNEY KELLY 
Lexington, Ky. 
WALTER HURLEMAN 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
ROBERT EAVES 
St. Louis, Mo. 
JOSEPH MEDVIDOVICH 


| 





EFORE the birds start for Palm Beach, 
see if you can find nine of them in the 
Bird Puzzle. Notice, please, this 1s unlike a 
King’s Move, for no diagonal moves are to be 
made,—only up or down or across. It’s easy. 
So many answered all the puzzles in Boys’ 
Lire for June that we must be making them 
easy—or else our readers must be getting 
brighter! We regret we can’t publish the 
names of the clever readers who solved all. 
Prize Winners for Original Puzzles 
Robert Gibbons, $2. Howard Barth, $1. 
William J. McDonald, $r. 
A Bird Maze 
(Prize Puzzle) 
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Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CHARLES REIDELL 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

The name of the winner is in- 
scribed on each trophy. 




















Ability to play a band instru- 
ment will bring you far more than 
money. You will meet all the 
worth-while crowd, and you will 
be right in the heart of every inter: 
esting activity. 


Start now! Make sure that col- 
lege—and all that college means— 
will be yours. King Band Instru- 
ments will help you to learn faster 
and play better. For they are built 
to the highest quality standards, 
and are the choice of professionals 
everywhere. 


a 
aig French Horns 
Con Saxophones 
% &%, “5 Trombones 
ey, @ “eo Y Baritones 
on = % Op ty Trumpets 
Me . *a.'* Cornets 
AS %.%, % 
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never a worry about money. 
young men are doing it—so can you. 























> your way through college. Get a uni- 
versity education with all its benefits—with 


Hundreds of 


It is easy to buy a King. We will 
send you one to try for ten days 
without the slightest obligation to 
buy. And our liberal payment- 
terms put these finest instruments 
within the reach of all. 


Learn why King Band Instru- 
ments will serve you best — send 
for detailed information now. We 
will mail you Crump’s real-life suc- 
cess story ‘Tootin’MyOwnHorn”, 
and a copy of our Handy Refer- 
ence Catalog full of information of 
value to you. 


THE H. N. WHITE CO., Cleveland, Ohio 





BAND INSTRUMENTS 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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In solving the above puzzle, go from square 
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| | to square without making any diagonal moves 


allowed by the king’s move in chess. Move 
either across or up or down.. The names of 
nine birds may be spelled out.—Howarp 
BARTH. 


Omitted Letters 
Add o twenty-six times and T forty-one 
times to the following lines, in place of the x 
which is used sixty-seven times: 
If xx hxxx and xx xxxx a Hxxxenxxx is 
xaoughx 
By a Hxxxenxxx xuxxr, whx’s a rxxter, 
Shxuld xhe xuxxr gex hxx 
If xhe Hxxxenxxx xxx 
Hxxxs and xxxxs ax xhe Hxxxenxxx xuxxr? 
JoseEpH McCartuy. 


Double Acrostic 

All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed and 
written one below another, the initials will 
spell a famous general and the finals a place 
forever associated with him. 

Reapinc Across: 1. Bigoted. 2. A great 
continent. 3. A bird of brilliant plumage. 
4. A tropical fruit. 5. More spacious. 6. A 
| glossy varnish. 7. A city of central New York. 
'8. An Indian tribe, famous for blankets.— 
DerRALD DE LANCEY. 


Geographical Diagonals 
(Prize Puzzle) 


I . ° ° 2 : . mE ° . . 4 
xX xX x xX 
x . xX 
X xX xX xX P 
5 e - 7 8 
ee xX 
x . 
° xX x 
9 Io It ° I2 
x V x , x 
x . & 
‘ ‘ ° x : : xX xX ; 
13 ‘ , - 14 I5 ° ° ° 10 


(Reading Across Only) 

I. Upper Lert-HANp Square: 1. The hus- 
band of Proserpine. 2. Hemp-fiber used in 
calking ships. 3. A piazza. 4. The Indian 
antelope. 5. Thieving tramps. 

Il. Upper Ricut-Hanp Square: 1. To 
scoff. 2. An automobile. 3. One who sells 
bread and cake. 4. A secondary law. 5. A 
peak in Colorado near Marshall Pass. 

III. Muppte Square: 1. A salute given by 





"Puzzlecratt? 


fing all the guns. 2. To swell or heave. 3. 
An army pal. 4. Often bestowed for bravery. 
5. The surname of an American composer. 

IV. Lower Lert-HAND SQuARE: 1. An 
ancient language. 2. An Asiatic lemur. 3. A 
prohibited drink. 4. Pertaining to law. 5. 
A second cutting of hay. 

V. Lower Ricut-HANnp SQuARE: 1. Des- 
ignated. 2. A citrous fruit. 3. Not refined. 
4. Torub out. 5. A unit of weight. 

When these words have been rightly guessed, 
the diagonal from 1 to 6 will spell a beautiful 
city; from 2 to 5, a city and a peak in Colorado; 
from 3 to 8, a city of Hungary, famous for its 
wine; from 4 to 7, a big city of Japan; from 6 to 
11, a place conquered by Kitchener; from 7 to 
10, a city of Utah; from 9 to 14, a high peak in 
the Yukon; from 10 to 13, an African river; 
from 11 to 16, a river of North Carolina; from 
12 to 15, a river of Spain and Portugal.— 
ROBERT GIBBONS. 


Numerical Enigma 


I am composed of seventy letters and form 
a little chunk of wisdom. 

My 16—58—48—20—40 is to brag. My 
54——34——66—29—2 is part of the face. My 
63—32—13—38—45 is to instruct. My 53— 
68—6—18—206 is to swim. My 1o—36—s55— 
31—51 is worn on the hand. My 67—27—a21 
—70o—44 is an animal. My 24—49—7—17— 
56 are noblemen. My 33—60—64—11—3 is 
to shape hot metal with a hammer. My 57— 
37—8—4—15 is labors. My 19—41—43— 
69—62 is a ferocious animal. My 14—28— 





65—61—35 is to scrub thoroughly. My 22— 
30—9—42—23 is a simpleton. My 12—5— 
52—50—25 is to set at liberty. My 59—39— 


47—46—1 is a tiny surface cut on a diamond. 
—WALLACE G. GARNER. 


Double Beheadings 
(Prize Puzzle) 

EXAMPLE: Behead a fish and leave to listen; 
again, and leave a place of refuge. ANSWER: 
S-h-ark. 

1. Behead meager and leave insincere talk; 
again, and leave an insect. 

2. Behead to frighten and leave to tend; 
again, and leave a verb. 

3. Behead twenty and leave the center; 
again, and leave crude metal. 

4. Behead distance and leave to tread; 
again, and leave a unit. 

5. Behead to part with and leave to peel; 
again, and leave a verb. 

6. Behead a weapon and leave a fruit; again, 
and leave part of the head. 

7. Behead to upset and leave medicine; 
again, and leave sick. 

8. Behead to shower and leave to entreat; 
again, and leave a line of light. 

9. Behead a thong and leave a snare; again, 
and leave to hit. 

10. Behead to begin and leave a little pie; 
again, and leave skill—Wzituram J. Mc- 
DONALD. 


Answers to August Puzzles 


Mocking-bird. 
Centrals, Stephen Deca- 
tur. Across: 1. Tetrastyles. 2. Symmetrical. 
3. Winchesters. 4. Chiropodist. 5. Round- 
houses. 6. Bourgeoisie. 7. Announcings. 
8. Regardfully. 9. Forswearing. 10. Witch- 
crafts. 11. Thousandths. 12. Bicentenary. 
13. Destructive. 14. Yesternight. From 1 to 
93, “Our Country; in her intercourse with 
foreign nations may she always be in the right; 


’ 


but our country, right or wrong.” 


A Fuicut or Brrps. 
A Famous Toast 


Omitted Letters 


A canner, remarkably canny, 

One morning remarked to his granny, 
“A canner can can 
Anything that he can; 

But a canner can’t can a can, can he?” 


Cross-Worp Puzzitre. Across: 1. Trans- 
formable. 9. Lop. 10. Ore. 11. An. 13: 
Tap. 15. Are. 16. At. 17. Now. 1 
Table. 21. Fir. 22. Stem. 24. Tab. 25: 
Lira. 26. Ton. 28. Let. 29. Rot. 30. Tea 
31. Pat. 33. Asp. 35- Seal. 37. Sap- 
39. Team. 41. Sat. 42. Bison. 44. Ape: 
45. Or. 46. O’er. 47. Tee. 49. En. 50 
Une. 51. Alp. 53. Superstitious. 


September 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The World Brotherhood of Boys 


Edited by E. O’Connor 


THE following excerpts are from a letter 

from China received by a member of the 
staff at National Headquarters from his friend, 
a missionary in Canton. The letter was 
written on St. Valentine’s Day: 

“In China the New Year festival, the biggest 

of the year, is just closing, and everywhere the 
dainty, white narcissus flowers, the giant 
peonies and beautiful pink peach blossoms 
may be seen blooming. I have had a two 
‘weeks’ vacation full of delightful hikes and a 
three days’ trip to the mountains. 
’ “This time my trip was to the Fei Loi 
mountain and monastery. I had been there 
once before, but there is far too much for one 
to see in one trip and the second trip proved 
far more interesting than the first. Fei Loi 
is only about fifty miles by rail and boat from 
Canton, but as travel goes “in China it takes 
from 8 A. M. to4 P. M. to get there. 

“Fei Loi monastery, so the story goes, is 
from {four to five hun- 
dred years old. It gets 
jit name from “Fei” 
meaning to fly and 
“Loi” meaning toarrive. 
Back in those past ages 
a Buddhist monk flying 
over from another part 
of China took a liking to 
this spot and decided to 
make a landing. He 
afterwards made many 
trips back tohis previous 
home, each time bring- 
ing some bricks with 
him with which to build 
a temple. At present 
there are two large tem- 
ples and the largest one 
is made up of many 























below the monastery. Our walk from here back 
along the tow-path proved very interesting. . . . 

“The small cargo boats, of which there are 
many traveling up all the rivers of southern 
China, are propelled by rowing, wind, and by 
men walking along the shore and pulling a tow- 
rope which may be hundreds of feet long and 
fastened to the mast of the boat. There are 
many narrow passes in the mountains where 
these rivers flow through and in these places 
the tow-path may be many feet above the 
river’s bed and hewn or blasted out of solid 
rock. The surprising sight is to see how the 
tow-ropes of the innumerable years past and 
at present have left their marks on the granite 
rock where the trail seems to be a bit higher 
than the surrounding rock. These grooves may 
be several feet in length and two inches deep. 

“On the third day of our trip we hiked 
around the mountain to the other side and 
followed a well paved walk up a steep ravine 
to Fei Hau. On the way 
up we passed many road- 
side temples and through 
stone archways that in- 
formed us that we were 
leaving the earth and 
material things behind 
and were passing on or 
up into a sort of heaven- 
ly abode. A half hour’s 
walk from the mouth of 
the ravine brought us to 
a sudden turn in the 
path and just beyond 
that stood Fei Hau, 
quite majestic and 
ethereal, to say the least. 
It is a huge gray brick 
building, standing on a 
high abutment overlook- 








Scouting in Hawaii. 
addresses his admirers. 


(Above) Walter Dillingham, donor of camp ground, 
(Below) Governor Farrington 





makes an inspection of the camp 


cloisters surrounding an open court. Inall, the 
monastery covers about half of a city block. 
It is built on a steep hillside and one of the 
fine things is a clean stream of spring water 
that comes tumbling over a high rock to be 
carried down by long wooden troughs into the 
monastery. 

“There are as a rule five to ten Buddhist 
monks and several servants living at this 
monastery. Only the older of the monks seem 
to stay on from year to year, but these seem 
never to forget your face, having once seen 
you. They received us with kindly and 
courteous manners and with much bowing 
and shaking of hands (their own of course). 
Our room was large, with a balcony which 
almost overhung the swift and crystal water 
of the river. Our only view was either up or 
down the river, since here the river seems to 
sweep down through a pass, the mountains 
rising to a great height almost abruptly on 
tither side. In preparation for the night our 
first concern is usually about our beds. Some- 
thing besides saw-horses and a few boards is 
necessary if we expect any rest at night. 
This something is a huge bundle of mountain 
gtass that is brought in to us, and soon things 
are in shape for us, not only figuratively but 
actually, to ‘hit the hay’. 

“On the second day we all started off early 
to climb Fei Loi mountain, which is only a 
small hill compared to our Rockies. From the 
direction of our approach to the top there was 
ho trail and the ascent was steep and rocky. 
After two hours and a half of climbing we 
teached the top. On the top the wind was 
lowing an icy gale, our only protection being 
an old sunken grave on the very peak of the 
mountain. This slight depression was about 
ten feet in diameter and two feet deep and 
quite sufficient to protect us from the wind and 
toenable us to start a fire. Coming home we 
followed a gradual sloping ridge, with a well 
defined path, that led us to a village two miles 
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ing a deep ravine. The front section is only 
one story high, but it slopes upward until it is 
six stories high at the back. This is not a 
monastery or temple, but a quiet and safe 
retreat for men of means to come to live.” 


AN ENGLISH scout belonging to the Junior 
League of Nations Union and representing 
the United States, wants to be in touch with an 
American scout thirteen or fourteen years old. 
We have requests for friends for five German 
scouts. Three of them, aged twelve, fifteen 
and seventeen respectively, can write English 
and the other two, aged fourteen and sixteen, 
write German or French. 

We have a request from another seventeen- 
year-old German boy for a friend who will 
help him in perfecting his English. Some boy 
studying German would find this boy an 
interesting correspondent. Another request 
is for a young man willing to correspond in 
English and German. Another German boy 
requests two or three boys of from fourteen 
to seventeen to write to him in French. 

We have a request from a nineteen-year-old 
Military Cadet from Siam for a friend. He is 
interested in the history of wars. 

A Scoutmaster from North Chicago, Illinois, 
requests that scouts interested in insects com- 
municate with him to exchange information 
and specimens. His troop is sponsoring the 
“Insect Life” and he would like to get a col- 
lection together before the season is over. He 
will be glad to assist any scout interested. 

A twenty-one-year old Veteran Scout who 
is an artist writes that he would like to corre- 
spond with art aspirants. 

Letters for these members should be sent 
to the Secretary, World Brotherhood of Boys, 
Boys’ Lire, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. Rules and membership cards will be 
sent on request. 








Earning Time, Too 




















SCHOOL BOYS 


Do Teachers Fall Down 
on the Job? 


E parents of this generation at 
high school remember . . . anx- 
ious periods when the teacher 
called for shoes to be shown, to see 
that the polish went all the way 
around” says The New York Sun in 
an editorial pointing out that “now- 
adays ... teachers... say never a. 
word about neatness in polishing 
your shoes.” 


The old-time teachers taught that 
habits of neatness and thorough- 
ness make for success—and that you 
cannot be neat unless your shoes 
are well shined. 

Times haven’t changed a bit in 
this respect. But don’t wait for 
teacher to spur you, boys! You do \\ 
want to be successful—so be neat ~s 
and “spend two minutes a day on - 
a shine!” 




















Every morning —Rise and Shine with 


Qin = SHINOEA 


The HOME Shoe Polishes “433° $5 @.)0 ooh 



































Think of all the things you were planning to do 
this summer, but didn’t! Perhaps earning your own 
spending money was one of them. But it’s not too 
late to start. Hundreds of boys make money after 
school and on Saturdays by our interesting plan. 
Grant Kingon is one of them. He lives in California 
and in one month during his last school term he 
earned $8.00. You may do as well, or even better, 
whether you live in a big city, a small town or in the 
country. 


Money or Prizes 


Perhaps you’d rather work for prizes than for 
money. If so, you can take your pick of 23 dandy 
prizes—Scout equipment, cameras, watches, foun- 
tain pens, banjo-ukes and other prizes you'll find 
easy to earn. How? 


Just take subscription orders for The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, The Saturday Evening Post and The 
Country Gentleman. We deliver the copies by mail 
and pay you for every order, either with money or 
with prizes of your choice. 


Easy Work 


You'll be surprised how easily you can get 
orders, make several dollars extra every month 
and go right ahead in your school work or 
play. We tell you what to do, how to do it, 






















Eleven year old Grant Kingon made 
$8.00 one month and $6.75 another 
month at this easy work. 


THE CURTIS 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1049 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Please tell me how I can makespending 
money or earn prizes while going ahead 
in my school work. 














give you everything you need to get started, Name — - 
and keep. right on helping you earn wie sania sailor 
prizes or money. Don’t delay. Find out Address — - 
all about it. Send in the coupon today. _— 
* 
Clip the Coupon State Ae 
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ys FTER the leaves fall, it is fascinating 
sport to walk in the woods or even along 


A Castle-in-the-Air 


By Cordelia J. Stanwood 





thought in mind of 
collecting specimens of 
bird architecture. The 
holders of these pretty 
domiciles have then 
flown and it will do no 
harm to take them. 
They show so plainly 
in the naked trees to 
one who is _ interested 
in them that during a 
single tramp a body can 
gather an armful of the 
dainty structures with- 
out great effort. 

Of course, anyone 
knews there are many 
birds’ nests that can- 
not be found in this 
way. The leaves that 
fall and reveal a variety 
of tree abodes conceal 
many ground nurseries. 
Then there are the 
Yellow - bellied Fly- 
catchers and the Win- 
ter Wrens that fre- 
quently conceal their 
well-made domiciles in 
overturned roots or in 
the moss on rocks, or 
the Golden - crowned 
Kinglets that fashion 
their spherical nests of 
mosses of the same color 
as the black spruces in 
which they usually sus- 
pend them, and are quite careful to hang them 
where the branches are near together. These 
nests can be found generally only by happening 
upon the birds carrying building stuffs or food 
to them. 

However, the castle-in-the-air about which 
I would tell my readers is none of these. It 
hangs in plain view in summef as well as in 
winter. It is one of the most difficult of nests 
to find until it has been discovered, and then 
the tyro exclaims, “Wy didn’t I sce that nest 
before?” 

The castle is nothing less than the nest of 
the tiny, gay-colored Parula Warbler, and the 
pretty lady fashions it in a pendent cluster 
of green-gray Usnea lichen or “beard moss.”’ 

A stub draped in its harvest of lichens is 
equally conspicuous in summer or winter, 
but I studied these lichen-draped stubs for 
several years before I found a Parula nest, so 
deftly does the little builder conceal her efforts. 
Then the tenants had flown, leaving behind 
but a cream-white, addled egg with its wreath 
of rufous freckles around the crown. 

Again several seasons passed, when one 
morning I beheld a tiny female Parula bearing 
in her beak finely shredded fragments of lichen. 


the highways with the 
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back to the finish line, the other two just ahead 
of him. They turned to Albert. 

He was standing with his mouth agape. 
““My gosh!” he exclaimed, ‘fourteen seconds! 
a second off the record; a second and a fifth. 
Just like greased lightning!” 

For someone who has never seen a scout 
show, a good wall-scaling team always gives 
the biggest thrill. Like a well-oiled piece of 
machinery, lightning fast and perfectly co- 
ordinated, they stream over the ten-foot wall, 
starting fifty feet from it and finishing thirty 
feet back of it. Troop 38 had set a record with 
fifteen and one-fifth seconds. It was un- 
believably fast, but they could do it time 
after time. 

The night of the show came and the troop 
met to go to the hall. The boys were nervous 
and little banter passed among them. They 
were bent on winning the championship. 
Ruthie had a serious look on his face. 

Just as they were ready to leave, Ray 
Ballentine, Paul’s brother and former tilting 
champion, drove up. 

“Ruthie, come here, will you?” he called. 
Ruthie, the boys tagging behind him, walked 
out to the car. Ray was whitefaced. ‘Paul 
just fell on the ice and fractured a small bone 
in his left wrist.” 


The home of a Parula Warbler, the nest 
the family, and the mother bird 








She was hopping 
about in the 
branches of an old 
fir bole, decked with 
a goodly crop of 
“beard moss.” I 
had watched the 
weathered stub for 
several seasons, 
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limb looked so fragile, I learned that it was 
sufficiently strong to weather a hurricane and 
several heavy gales, and 
to adequately serve the 
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At last, the nest 

was completed! 
Examining it after 
it was deserted, I 
found that the 
mass of moss holding 
it consisted really of 
two clusters, one 
hanging down on 
either side of the 








fearing for its safety 
during every heavy 
wind storm and hoping that it would appeal to 
some Parula and his dainty mate for a nesting 
site. The beautiful creature bore her load to a 
cluster of lichen hanging over a limb and van- 
ished. In afew moments she darted away, only 
to return with several dry pine needles in her 
beak. She was building her nest in the cluster 
of “beard moss”! Verily, I believe I felt as 
happy over this nest-building as did the birds! 
The pine needles were the ribs with which she 
shaped the tiny basket, and the lichen the 
material with which she clothed them. I could 
see'the “moss” shake as she added the materials 
and modelled the nest by turning about in 
the little structure and burrowing against it 
with her breast. 


branch just where a 
slender twig jutted out. This served to give 
some stability to the pensile nest. The basket- 
like part of the nest was attached, I suppose by 
web, along the sides, leaving one door at the 
back and another at the front. The basket 
measured on the outside one and a half inches 
in depth, two and a half inches in width, and 
three and a fourth inches in length. The walls 
of the nest were three-fourths of an inch thick 
at the top and a fourth of an inch thick at the 
bottom, so that the nursery’ within was about 
as large asfa hen’s egg cut in two lengthwise, 
and so nicely was it modelled that it was as 
smooth and soft as velvet. Not a large castle, 
you see, although a beautiful, lace-like struc- 
ture. While the nest of lichen swaying from the 


The Will to Win 


(Concluded from page 48) 


The announcement stunned Ruthie and the 
boys. A sure second ar.1 possibly a first 
place taken away. Ruthie could say nothing. 
Turning, he started toward the car-line, the 
troop trailing silently along. 

First call blew for the grand entry. ~ Then 
assembly. Three thousand scouts filed into 
the ampitheatre to the strains of a military 
march played by the band. Three thousand 
young voices thrilled the enormous crowd as 
they repeated the scout oath and pledge to 
the flag. Three thousand young hearts beat 
excitedly. It was an inspiring sight. The 
eight thousand spectators sat spellbound in 
their seats. 

Little did they suspect that in that group 
were thirty leaden-hearted boys, determined 
to fight to the end to overcome seemingly in- 
surmountable odds. 

The troops filed to their seats. 

“First call for the equipment race!” came 
the call from the announcer. 

Charlie Gretz took his place in the line. 
With the shot from the gun the con- 
testants started down the arena, shedding 
various articles of clothing at designated 
places. Charlie led at the end of the first lap. 
Starting back he began to put his clothes on 
again. Then he faltered. One of the shoe 


strings had become knotted and he worked 
feverishly to untangle the knot while the 
troop howled advice and encouragement. 
With a last desperate tug Charlie loosened the 
string, and tied his shoe. He dashed across 
the line the winner a scant yard ahead of the 
Troop 65 man. Five points to start with and 
Troop 65 second with four points. 

Then came semaphore signalling. Russ 
and Alvie took their places and when the gun 
barked, Russ opened his envelope. He 
started sending almost immediately, but 
seemed slow. Ruthie squirmed in his seat. 
“Would he never finish?” Then his flags 
clattered to the floor and an official rushed to 
Alvie’s side to take the message. The results 
would be posted later. 

When the figures were posted they showed 
38 first and 65 again second, putting 38 two 
points ahead. 

Doty and Beans did not fare so well in 
wigwag, finishing third, with 65 taking its 
third second place. The score stood 13 to 12 
with 38 leading. 

A yell of delight from one of the boys 
attracted Ruthie’s attention. Coming up 
the aisle was Paul Ballentine, with his left 
wrist tightly bandaged. He smiled broadly. 
“It’s only sprained,” he announced. 


without and within, the babies of 
feeding one of the little ones 


purpose for which it was 
built. 

Four pretty eggs and 
then four tiny babes 
were watched over by 
the faithful parent birds, 
To be strictly honest, I 
must admit that al- 
though the merry ditty 
of the brilliant male 
made the woodlands gay 
early and late, I saw little 
of him until the wee 
youngsters claimed his 
attention. Then he was 
indefatigable in his ef- 
forts to assist his mate 
feed them moths, cater- 
pillars, crane-flies, and 
other small insects. 

Until the nestlings 
were six days old, from 
near the foot of the stub, 
I watched the home-life 
in the wonderful, sway- 
ing nest, but on this 
day I could curb my 
curiosity no longer. | 
placed a ladder against 
the rickety old bole, so 
that I could peep in 
and see what was 
happening. The little 
ones were covered with 
fine, gray down, which 
was soon replaced by 
pearl-gray feathers on the back, the wings 
having tiny white wing-bars, but _ the 
underparts were snowy white, marked 
with a beautiful spot of lemon yellow on the 
breast. 

When the fluffy little fellows were large 
enough to fly, I tied the nesting branch toa 
crow-bar thrust into the ground and photo- 
graphed the babes in the nest and standing 
on the branch. First the father came and 
fed the restless chicks, posing for me. He 
offered them bees, which he flew down to 
the ground and killed, caterpillars, and 
moths. Then the mother appeared. When 
she found that she could not toll them 
away, she fed them white moths and fat 
caterpillars. As soon as the little ones 
grew weary of posing, I returned them to 
the nest, cautiously climbed the ladder against 
the swaying bole, and tied the nesting branch 
in place in the old stub once more. The 
young were restless at first, but at the alarm 
call of the parent birds who were watching 
them from the higher branches, they snuggled 
down quietly. And I left the winsome babies 
in the wonderful pensile nest to their tender 
care. 








“Only?” mocked Ruthie. 
can’t tilt with that wrist.” 

““Whosays I can’t?” Paul retorted. “I’m go 
ing to win that match or know the reason why. 
You can put that down in your little red book.” 

Although Ruthie argued with him, Paul 
stuck to his assertion that he was going to 
enter the contest. 

The lead seesawed back and forth until the 
wall-scaling contest, which was next to the last 
event of the evening. The score stood 21 to 
20 with 65 in the lead. 

Ruthie called the wall-scaling team into 
conference. “Boys,” he said, “this is a close 
fight. 65 has a fine team and it’s up to youl 
to beat them out. Lose this and you los 
the show. Remember what you said at: the 
meeting that night. You’re going to win for 
me. Now get in there and show your nerve. 
Fight, that’s all, fight!” ; 

Stripping off their shirts, the team took theif 
places on the floor. They were to run sil 
There were but tenentries. Troop 65, waiting 
confidently in line, was eighth. ; 

The five teams ahead ran, but it was easily 
seen that they stood no chance. 38 lined up. 
The crowd rose to their feet. These were 
the champions. Speed was expected 
speed it was that was displayed. 
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“Boy, you 
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L. L. BEAN, 
_. PREZPORT, 


LARGE ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG FREE 


A novel and attractive catalog has just been 
issued by L. L. Bean, of Freeport, Maine. Every- 
thing the hunter, trapper and guide might want 
- i. way of shoes and clothing is offered by 
Mr. Bean. 


To give an idea of this illustrated catalog, here 
is a partial list: Hunting Shoes, Duck Hunt- 
ing Boots, Leather Hats and Caps, Suits for 
Deer and Duck Hunting, Rain Suits, Duffle 
Bags, etc. Write Mr. Bean, Dept. 1609, and 
be surprised at the many delightful necessities 


he offers. Ado. 
ever GAW 22:70 
ia) Uke! Latest hit. Laughing Topoy 
face in 8 bright life colors. Pro es- 
sional size banjo style Uke. Deep 
sweet tone! Take Topsy every- 











PLAY AT ONCE—Play songand dance 
music very first day. Everybody 


Pay postman bar- 
Send No Money cain ane et EY 
.98, plus tage, when e, Music an c! 
arrive’ Satle*action guaranteed back. 
FERRY & CO., Dept, 9148, u. 








How Our Advertising Policy 
Protects the Readers of 
BOYS’ LIFE 


HE policy of accepting advertising for 

BOYS’ LIFE or other scout publications 
shall be such as to protect the readers of 
these publications and especially boys of scout 
age, from imposition. In every case the ar- 
ticle or proposition advertised must be sub- 
mitted for examination to determine whether 
the claims made for it are as represented and 
that it is worthwhile for boys to have. You 
can have every confidence in the advertisers 
who use space in our publication. 

















Here’s Sport 


Build and 
Race the 


fastest 
thing on 
the Lake 


This beautiful 
model, which was 
~ designed for the 

boys of the 

famous Tosebo 
sailing camp, will hold any course desired for miles. 
It is not a “toy boat’’ but a perfect 30-inch Model 
Yacht and the skipper of it becomes a real sailor, 
capable of handling any boat, large or small. 


A special process makes it now possible for any 
boy to build up the hollow hull so necessary to speed 
end performance. It has been adopted as the 
OFFICIAL Model Yacht for the Boy Scouts and 
Sea Scouts of America, and for nearly 100 private 
boys’ camps. a 














Blue prints, plans and instructions, including full 
size patterns for each piece required, sell for $1.00. 
The complete knock-down boat with ready sawed hol- 
low hull sections, completely sewed sails, and all 
hardware and material needed to complete the boat 
(except the paint ) sells for $6.00. Send check or 
money order to the Tosebo Model Yacht Company, 
Todd School for Boys, Woodstock, Illinois, or write 
for illustrated booklet. 
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The gun barked. Down the floor six boys 
sped. Over, over, went the lithe bodies of 
the scouts. It was beautiful. Wonderful 
precision marked every action. In less than 
a quarter of a minute the entire troop was 
over and behind the finish line. Albert let 
out a joyous shout as he clicked his watch. 
“Fourteen and one-fifth seconds! A second 
off the record! Let’s see them beat that!” 

Then came Troop 65’s turn. They were 
desperate. They saw defeat staring them in 
the face. No one had ever won the show twice 
in succession and it was the dream of their 
hearts todoso. Their speed was also marvel- 
ous. To the inexperienced eye it looked like 
a tie with 38, but the watch caught the time 
at fifteen and one-half seconds. 38’s joy 
was shortlived when the scouts realized that 
the next and last event was tilting. 

The remaining teams failed to lower the 
marks and the score stood 24 to 24, with 
tilting only to come. George Sanders, Troop 
65’s tilter, had held the title for two years, 
defeating Paul each year. Even when in the 
best of condition Paul had never succeeded in 
beating him, and the prospect was far from 
bright with the 38 star almost without the 
use of his left hand. 

Everyone had been eliminated but the two 
tilters. Paul walked to the center of the arena 
carrying his favorite pole. He shook hands 
with Sanders, then mounted his barrel and 
tried his pole. Grimly he eyed his opponent. 
Sanders was grinning confidently. ‘‘Hadn’t 
he beat him twice before?” They crossed their 
poles on the floor. The referee raised his gun. 

Bang! Thecrowdrose toitsfeet. Paul, with 
a quick twist of his pole, drove it directly at 
Sanders’ ribs. It connected and alook of surprise 
and pain overspread the face of the champion. 
Then Sanderslashed out but Paul warded off the 
blow. They battled furiously. Paul again rocked 
Sanders but the round ended without a fall. 

Paul jumped to the ground to change barrels. 
His face was deathly white. He sat down on 
his barrel, his back to his opponent. Buzz, 
his second, looked on apprehensively, but said 
nothing. He knew it was no use. The 
second round was called. 

Sanders’ first punch struck Paul on the 
left wrist and with a cry of pain he convulsively 
dropped his pole and grasped his wrist. The 
first fall had gone to Sanders on a technicality. 
One more for him and the match and show was 
won for 65. 

Tears were in Paul’s eyes when he took the 
barrel for the third round. Calling on all his 
skill and strength he battered Sanders from his 
perch with but 15 second of the round to go. It 
was a savage attack and Sanders was surprised. 
By this time he knew Paul was hurt, but refused 
to take advantage of him, avoiding the injured 
wrist as much as possible. 

The fourth round ended even, but in the 
fifth both tilters started in earnest. A savage 
jab from Sanders’ pole shook Paul. His barrel 
tottered. Sanders followed up with an even 
more savage attack, but Paul succeeded in 
fighting him off. Paul was deathly sick. His 
head swam and he could hardly see Sanders. 
He wanted to lie down and rest. But no—he 
had to win the show—for Ruthie—for the 
boys. There was little Buzz, standing beside 
the barrel, shouting words of encouragement to 
him. What was that roaring in his ears? Was 
it the crowd, or was he dreaming? 

Blindly he struck out. His pole met some- 
thing solid. It gave. The end of his pole fell 
to the floor, but he clung to it. He couldn’t 
go any further. Then everything went black 
and he tottered from the barrel into the arms 
of Ruthie, who had just arrived on the scene. 
Sanders looked ruefully up from his seat on 
the floor. The champion was dethroned and 
38 had won, 29-28. 

They carried Paul to a rest room. Ruthie 
bent over him. 

Paul slowly opened his eyes and smiled. “I’m 
sorry, Ruthie, but I couldn’t go any further.” 

“Sorry?” Ruthie repeated. “Sorry about 
what? Why, you are the new champion and 
you won the championship for us.” 

Paul gasped. Then he had dislodged Sanders 
with thatlastjblow. Would miracles nevercease? 

The troop was called to the center of the 
floor. Chief Cox presented the cup and 
spoke briefly. He complimented the troop on 
the showing they had made and heaped praise 
on Paul for his gritty fight. 

The crowd was filing out. Troop 38, 
champions, gathered about Ruthie. The 
scoutmaster was speaking. “Boys, all I 
want tosay is that you have made me happier 
than anyone else could ever make me. I am 
proud to be scoutmaster of Troop 38, a troop 
that knows how to fight and does fight. And 
always remember; where there is the will to win, 
there isa good chance to win. Paul showed it; 
all of you showedit. Now let’s all go down and 





get a chocolate soda and celebrate. It’s on me.” 
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Ask for your copy—— 
you'll be glad you did. 


Offictal Dress 
oxford shoes 
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the Official Scont Shoes 


The scout seal is on the lining! That’s proof. 
You ought to get them, too. They feel fine and 
look. spiffy. After months of tests by experts, 
the Boy Scouts of America authorized The Ex- 
celsior Shoe Company to make the official Boy 
Scout and Seascout Shoes. That’s only natural, 
because we’ve been making boys’ shoes for 38 
years. They not only look good, but Mother 
and Dad like the quality. You can wear them 
whether you “ belong” or not. Get the service 
shoe for the hike, and the oxford or the dress 











Offictal Dress 
shoe. 


shoe for Sunday and the party. 


If your dealer 


doesn’t sell them, we’ll tell you who does. 
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Official Boy Scout ( 


THE EXCELSIOR SHOE COMPs.NY 
Authorized Manufacturer of Official Boy Scout*and 


Seascout Shoes 


Portsmouth, Ohio, U.S. A 
























NECKTIE RACK 
See LePage’s Book, 
page 4. 


ow with the coming of fall and the approach 

of the holiday season, LePage’s Boys’ 
Work Shop Book is ready to show you how to 
make 12 valuable gifts, 4 of which are illustrated 
above. Gifts that are attractive, practical, use- 
ful, and easy to make—for your own use or to 
give to your friends or other members of the 
family. 

The clear, easy-to-follow, printed directions, 
given step by step, from start to finish, for each 
project, are supplemented by complete dimen- 
sion working drawings and photographs of the 
finished articles. 

The designs for these gifts and the directions 
for making them were prepared by William W. 
Klenke, Instructor in Woodworking, Central 
Commercial and Manual Training High School, 
Newark, New Jersey. Assurance is therefore 
given you that every project is thoroughly 
practical and clearly presented. 

This book also tells you how to make strong 
joints with glue in its most convenient form— 
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HANGING BOOK CASE 
See LePage’s Book, page 15. 












COAT HANGER 
See LePage’s Book, page 6. 








FOOT STOOL 


See LePage’s 
Book. page 16, 





How to make valuable gifts 


LePage’s Boys’ Work Shop Book will show you how 


LePage’s Liquid Glue. And howto prepare and 
use a new substance called Gesso, of very prac- 
tical craftsmanship value in making jeints, 
covering up small errors, etc. 


Send 10 cents for this LePage’s 
Boys’ Work Shop Book 


Try making some of these gifts for yourself. 
You'll be surprised and pleased at the nice 
things you can make. Just write your name and 
address on the coupon below, tear it off and mail 
to us today with 10 cents 
(coin or stamps) and we will 
at once send you a copy of 
LePage’s Boys’ Work Shop 
Book, postage paid. Address 
LePage’s Craft League, 505 

ssex Ave., Gloucester, 

fass. Tear out the coupon 
now so you won't forget it. 





LePAGE’s CRAFT LEAGUE 
505 Essex Ave.,Gloucester, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find 10 cents (coin or 
stamps) in payment for LePage’s Boys’ Work Shop 
Book. Please send a copy of this book to: 
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On time 
every day! 
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New Model 
PocketGen 


You can be on time to 
school every day if you 
carry the New Model 
Pocket Ben. 


All the regular fel- 
lows will admire your 
watch. For the New 
Model Pocket Ben isa 
pippin for looks, stur- 
diness and regularity. 


Sold everywhere for 
$1.50. With luminous 
night-and-day dial $2.25. 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY 
La Salle, Illinois 











Bears 
By Joe Mills 


/ 
URING my first summer in the mountains, 
I saw bears several times, in each instance 
going about their business and making no move 
to attack me. After these glimpses of them I 
gathered courage and decided to postpone my 
career as a hunter no longer. Bears were the 
objectives of my hunting expeditions, but they 
always succeeded in eluding me. Many times 
in stalking them I came upon fresh tracks show- 
ing they had broken into flight at my approach. 
One day I turned homeward, empty-handed, 
and learned later I had been within gunshot of 
one without catching sight of him. 

Gradually my respect for them grew. I 
eventually learned that they are extremely alert 
and agile, despite their seemingly stupid lum- 
bering about, that they employ keen eyes and 
sensitive ears and high-power noses to the best 
advantage. As my respect for them grew, my 
ambition to become a mighty hunter of them 
gave way to a desire to learn more about them, 
to observe them in their natural state and study 
their habits. 

To the south of the Parson’s ranch lay a wild, 
rugged region, which I called the “bad lands,” 
on account of its jungle of woods, streams, 
swamps, and terminal moraines, where boulders 
of all sizes had been deposited by an ancient 
glacier. Through this tangle it was impossible 
to move without making noise, for a fire had 
swept over it and young lodgepole trees had 
sprung up so close together that it was im- 
possible to move without crashing into them. 
It was while on hands and knees in one of these 
thickets of new growth that I came upon bear 
tracks. The tracks were the largest I had ever 
seen, so I gripped my gun tightly and peered 
about warily. His tracks pointed west, so I 
headed east, crashing through the trees ponder- 


ously, giving an occasional yell to help him | 


keep out of my way. 

I had gone about a hundred yards and was 
congratulating myself on my escape, when, 
to my horror, I discovered fresh tracks paral- 
leling mine. Altering my course, I went on, 
shouting vigorously, but with less confidence 
in scaring the bear out of the region. 

In this extremity I recalled a bit of advice 
the Parson had given me. 

“Don’t ever let on you’re afraid,”’ he cau- 
tioned me one day, “because if you do the 
animal may turn on you.” 

With this in mind I faced about, took up the 
bear’s trail, and with ready rifle, followed it. 
I kept looking behind me, to the right and to 
the left. The wind was blowing snow off the 
high peaks above, and it made the tracks easily 
followed, for it kept them fresh, very fresh! 
They turned aside, angled off, tacked and came 
back close to their first line. Around and 
around I trailed. A dozen times I stopped, 
with my heart in‘ my mouth, the rifle at my 
shoulder, but my alarm was occasioned by 
some other denizen of the wilds. Twice deer 
had crashed away and left me rooted fast; 
and once, a cock grouse took the air from a 
rock just above my head, and nearly precipi- 
tated a stampede. 


FINALLY I gave up the chase and started 

home, still watching warily for the bear. 
To better guard against attack I climbed a 
little ridge that overlooked the irregular open- 
ings through which I had been trailing; and 
up there, paralleling my course, were bear 
tracks. Bruin had been craftily looking me 
over from his higher position. I at once ad- 
vised that bear, by every means at my com- 
mand that he was no longer being hunted, and 
I made tracks for home as fast as my legs would 
let me, watching warily, or bearily, in all 
directions. 

I felt ashamed and determined to return next 
day and take up the bear’s trail. Running 
away from an unseen bear was ludicrous, not 
to say cowardly. 

The “‘bad lands” became the scene of many 
a hide-and-seek game, with the animals 
slipping silently away as I blundered along 
behind, puzzling out their trails, and imagining 
I was stalking them unawares. My many 
failures, while discouraging, were fruitful of 
experience, for I learned to hunt up-wind, thus 
discounting the high-power noses of the bear 
and muffling to some extent my clumsy move- 
ments from the deer. Repeated trips into that 
rough region informed me that one or two bears 
lived there, and that though they often left 
it to explore some other region, they eventually 
returned to their own home range. In tracing 
their movements I kept a sort of big-game 
Bertillon record, only instead of taking finger- 
prints, as is done with criminals, I measured 





footprints, sketching them in my notebook, 


noting any slight peculiarity that would dis- 
tinguish one track from another, and thus 
made positive identification possible. 

I was compelled to get my information 
concerning the bears’ movements mostly from 
their tracks, for they were far too crafty to be 
seen in person! They evidently moved on the 
assumption that vigilance was the price of life. 
They used their wits as well as their keen senses, 
seemed to reason as well as to have instinct. 
Moreover they made use, of other animals for 
their own defense. They were ever alertly 
watching the significant movements of their 
neighbors, for signals of dangers beyond the 
range of their own senses. The quiet retreat 
of a fox or coyote apprised them of something 
unusual in the wind; the sudden up-winging of 
magpies and jays warned them of the ap- 
proach of an enemy. They distinguished be- 
tween the casual flight of birds and their 
flying when bound toward a kill of mountain 
lion or other beasts of prey. They were tuned 
in on every animal broadcasting station on their 
range. 

I learned that contrary to the lurid tales of 
the early explorers and hunters, they were 
peace-loving, deeming it no disgrace to run 
away from danger and leaving the vicinity as 
soon as man appeared init. True, their curios- 
ity sometimes tempted them to circle back and 
watch a man from some secure retreat, and 
at such times they slipped as silently from one 
thicket to another as a fox, sampling the air 
for tell-tale odors, standing erect to watch and 
listen. 

Bit by bit, as I learned more about them, I 
came to revise my early gory opinion of them. 
My impression had been formed chiefly from 
tales of Lewis and Clark’s expedition. When 
they made their memorable trip across the 
continent, grizzlies were not afraid of men, 
because the arrows of the Indians were ineffec- 
tive against them. Whenever food attracted 
them to an Indian camp they moseyed fear- 
lessly among the teepees, helping themselves 
to it and scattering the Redskins. Their 
attempts thus to raid white men’s camps gave 
rise to blood-curdling stories of their savagery, 
and their fearless, deadly attacks on men. 
These tales, while pure fiction, led to the belief 
that all bears were bad and should be killed, 
at every opportunity, and ever since Lewis and 
Clark saw the first one, men with dogs and 
guns, traps and poison have been on their 
trail. While I do not believe bears guilty of 
the many offenses charged against them, I am 
sure that they had been the “‘life of the party” 
at many a camp, having been led out of their 
retirement by their small-boy curiosity. 

In the region where first I followed a bear, 
or where they followed me, there ranged two of 
these animals, each recording a different track 
and displaying individual traits which I came 
to recognize. The smaller track had short 
claws that left their prints in the sand or soft 
places. In following this track I found that 
the maker was inclined to be indolent; that 


if the digging after a chipmunk was hard, | 


he left the job unfinished and sought easier 
sources of food. Thus the black bear that 
frequented the “bad lands” loafed across his 
range, living by the easiest means possible and 
rarely exerting himself. Twice when Blackie’s 
trail crossed that of other black bears, the 
tracks showed that all stopped to play, romping 
much as children romp and showing a sociable 
disposition. It was usually late in November 
before the black bear denned up for the winter, 
commonly adapting the shelter beneath some 
windfall to make a winter home by enlarging 
and improving it and perhaps by raking in some 
dead pine-needles. 


T THE approach of fall Blackie left off 
distant wanderings, conserved energy by 
little exertion, and thus waxed fat. In the 
thickest of the rough jumble I found two of his 
deserted winter dens to which he never re- 
turned, and once in mid-winter I found him 
out, asleep beneath some brush over which the 
snow had drifted. It was the thread of rising 
steam from a tiny hole above the den that first 
attracted my attention to it, but my nose gave 
me additional information. 

Blackie’s tracks showed he had unusually 
large feet for his pounds, so I called him 
“Bigfoot.” There was a marked difference 
between Blackie’s and the other tracks I found 
in the Bad-Lands. The other tracks were 
those of a grizzly, a fact I determined after 
collecting evidence for several years, and by 
sight of the animals themselves. There was a 
wide difference too in the actions of these 
animals whenever anything unusual happened. 
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Membership card case with 
Scout seal stamped in gold. Free 
to Boy Scouts while supply lasts. 
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as thousands of Scouts enjoy the dis- 
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Herman Official Boy Scout Service 
Shoe, Dress Shoe or Dress Oxford. 
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or orchestra,” 

is the advice of America’s great band- 
master and march king. Sousa says the 
amateur band is greattraining foryouths, 
whether they intend to follow music 
asa profession or not —it’s training for 
leadership in any field. 

Follow Sousa’s advice and example. Start now 
tocultivate your musical “bump” with a Conn 
instrument —easy playing, perfect mechan- 
ism, beautiful tone. Conns are Sousa’s choice 
—so you can make no mistake. 


FREE TRIAL; Easy Payments onany Conn 


band or orchestra instrument. Send coupon 
for the free literature and details. 
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| Blackie, commonly, ran away without waiting 
ito learn what had caused the alarm. The 
| grizzly displayed extreme caution, usually 
standing erect on his hind feet, remaining mo- 
| tionless, watching for silent signals of other 
| animals and the birds, swinging his head slowly 
| from side to side, training his high-power nose 
|in all directions, cocking his ears alertly as a 
coyote. When he located the enemy he slipped 
| away noiselessly, followed a trail with which 
| he was familiar and left the vicinity, perhaps 
| traveling ten or twenty miles before stopping. 
| Unlike Blackie too, the grizzly was a pro- 
digious worker. No job was too big for him. 
Often he spent an hour or more in digging out 
| a tiny tid-bit such as a chipmunk, and several 
| times in his pursuit of a marmot he excavated 
}in rockslides, holes large enough for a small 
| basement. Daily he traveled many miles, 
| foraging for food as he moved, sometimes 
|eating swarms of grasshoppers, or stowing 
|away bushels of grass or other greenery, or 
uprooting the ground for dog-tooth violets of 
| which he was very fond. Such spots, when he 
had finished his rooting, resembled a field which 
| the hogs had ploughed up. In one respect the 
| black and the grizzly were alike, they never 
|seemed to have enough to eat, but had the 
insatiable appetites of growing boys, never 
showing any signs of being finicky but devour- 
ing everything edible. Ants, hoppers, chip- 
munks, marmots, and rabbits, comprised their 
fresh meat; while roots, shoots, bulbs, grass, 
berries, and practically everything growing, 
served for vegetables. They both were inor- 
dinately fond of honey. Early one fall the 
grizzly left his home range and headed for the 
foothills. More than twenty miles away he 
found a bee tree, an old hollow cedar which 
he tore open. He devoured both bees and 
honey, then went lumbering home. Mountain 
lions made frequent kills about the region, 
leaving the carcasses of deer, cattle, horses, 
and burros, which the bears located with their 
noses or by the flight of birds, and gorged 
themselves; afterwards lying down in some 
retreat and sleeping long peaceful hours. 

It was because of their scavenger habits 
that they came to be blamed for killing the 
animals upon which they fed. But not once 
did I find evidence that they had killed any- 
thing larger than a marmot. The grizzly was 
always working industriously, from dawn to 
dark, or at night; while Blackie dallied, even 
though making a “bear living.” He preferred 
to go empty rather than to work for a living. 





HREE winters in succession the grizzly 

climbed to a den in an exposed spot on the 
northern slope of Mount Meeker. It was a low 
opening beneath a rock, the entrance to which 
was partially stopped with loose rubble, raked 
from inside the cave, and every fall he reno- 
vated it by chinking the larger cracks and by 
pawing together loose bits of rock for a bed. 
As fall approached his tracks led to it; appar- 
ently he napped inside occasionally to try it 
out. His ultimate retirement for winter 
hibernation depended upon the weather and 
the food supply; if the fall were late with 
plenty of food, he would still be about the 
woods as late as December, while one fall 
when snow came early and deep, and so made 
food unavailable, he disappeared at the end of 
October. 

The grizzly had many individual traits. 
Not once in the years I followed him, did he 
show any desire for others of his kind. He 
preferred being alone. His play consisted 
chiefly of elaborate stalkings of easily-captured 
animals. If his hunger was appeased for a 
time he would turn to hunting grasshoppers. 
Marking the spot where one had alighted he 
would steal forward and pounce upon it as 
though it were an animal of size and fighting 
ability. Again he would take great pains to 
waylay a chipmunk, lying motionless while the 
unwary, little spermophila ventured closer 
and closer, then with a lightning-like slap of a 
huge paw, he would reduce his victim to the 
general shape and thinness of a pancake. 
Though he was somewhat awkward in appear- 
ance he could move with amazing speed, and 
his strength was incredible. From glimpses I 
had of him I estimated his weight at six hun- 
dred pounds, but he could move the carcass of 
a cow or horse twice that heavy. Once on 
Cabin Creek, not many miles from his ac- 
customed haunts, a lion killed a horse. As he 
approached the kill, the grizzly circled warily 
around it, stood erect to sniff and listen, and 
growléd warningly, informing all would-be 
intruders that it was his. When he had eaten 
his fill, he dragged the carcass nearly a hundred 
yards uphill over fallen timber, into a thicket 
where he covered it against the prying eyes of 
birds, thinking, I presume, that they would 
signal other animals of its location. 

The date of his emergence from his den in 
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the spring, like his holing up in the fall, de- |. 
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HERE COMES THE CHIEF! 
DAN BEARD himself, most famous of all outdoor men 


Dan Beard Woodcraft Camp 


The Most Famous of All Camps Officially Rated A-1 


Located in a natural forest, on banks of beautiful Lake Teedyuskung, 1700 feet above the sea level 





INTENSIVE SCOUTING course, merit | pAN BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL 
badges awarded by local court of honor. 87 Bowne Avenue, Flushing, L. I. 
We learn what to do, how to do it; to trail | pang hese: Foe pn. 5 — —— 
like an Indian, to hike like George Washington, | qasene’s Sigecenee P 

to explore like Daniel Boone, to live like Rob- 4 
inson Crusoe, to canoe like the voyageurs, to 
swim like South Sea Islanders, to ride horses 
like cow-boys and live like Princes. 
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ibs: HIKE-STICK 


(Patented) 
Popularized by Boy Scout use, 
HIKE-STICK is ideal for gen- 
eral hiking, hill climbing, etc. 
May be used as pike or tent 
pole, parade or drill staff; for 
dislodging ice or driftwood, 
handling hot camp kettles and 
rescuing from water. Highly 
practical, durable and good 
looking. Boy Scouts, camp- 
ers, sportsmen—all lovers of 
outdoors—find many uses for 
it. Head, with pointed end and 
hook, is fastened firmly to six- 
foot staff of straight-grained 
ash, and will withstand a pull 




























There will be real fun in your camp this 
— if you take along a CARPENTER 





They are easiest to handle—very light 
in weight and will stand any weather. 
Absolutely waterproof. 


Besure to send for ournew Tent Catalog of 


T. 







9 of 1,000 Ibs. 
CAMP EQUIPMENT Length With rust-proof malleable 
; 6 feet SE eee 
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Sent FREE. Ask for Catalog No. 616 


Gro-B-CARPENTER & Co. 


Tent Makers for eighty-seven years 


440 No. Wells St., Chicago, IIl. 
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Railway Postal Clerks 
$1900 to $2700 Year 


Every boy 17 up should be interested. 
Common education sufficient. 


Travel— See Your Country 
Mail coupon today—SURE 


Send cash with order, plus five two-cent 
stamps for shipping. 


Kokomo Stamped Metal Co. 
Dept. H Kokomo, Indiana J 
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FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. N-172, Rochester, N. Y. 
Sir: I want to travel and see ~~ country. Rush to me with- 
out ow (1) yh pe telling how to become a Railway 
Postal Clerk. (2) of other United States Government jobs 
now open to men 18 up. 
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TIRE FLUID 


HEY realize that cheap unknown 

stuff means trouble and expense. 
Neverleak costs a few cents more but 
saves many dollars in tire mileage and 
repairs. Stays liquid the season through 
—no hardening. For real value insist on 
Neverleak.30c a tube at dealersor post- 
paid and guaranteed. A tube treats a tire. 


VAGUS WEREER 
CORPORATION 
4319 Liquid Veneer Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Big 3'2 Ft. 
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milesaway seemclose. Wonder telescope 
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surprise and puzzle your friends 
with magic chemical tricks; make 
lak, dye cloth, water and soil; 
write secret letters with invisible ink; 
pour blue, brown and black liquid 
from @ pitcher of water. All these 
and many more chemical stunts are 
easy with Chemeraft Junio: It's 
the best box of fun you ever had! 
Get yours now. rder at once 
and we will include the new 1927 
“Boy's Hand Book of 
Chemistry,” a regular 
25-cent book contain- 
ing 80 pages of experi- 
ments, formulae, 
chi mical nee and 
money-making 
f ee ideas; both for only 35¢ 
‘Fetes, The Porter Chemical Co, 
E PORTER CHEMICAL COMPAN 119 Summit Ave. 
Hagerstown, 
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pended upon the weather. Commonly though, 
he hibernated about one-third of the year. 
When he came out after his long sleep he was 
very thin, the great layers of fat he had taken 
care to put on before denning up, were gone. 
One year I followed his tracks the day he came 
out to learn what he first ate, and was surprised 
to find that he scarcely ate at all. Instead of 
being ravenous as I had supposed he would be, 
he seemed to have no appetite, and barely 
tasted a green shoot or two, and a little grass. 
His claws had grown out over winter and the 
tough soles of his feet soon shed off so that, 
a born to the wilds, he became a tender- 
oot. 


XPERIENCE with men had made the few 
surviving grizzlies of the Rockies crafty, 
and they are instinctively wary. Their habits 
have been much the same wherever I have had 
opportunity of observing them. Their extreme 
caution would, perhaps, lead one to believe 
them cowards, but nothing is further from 
the truth, for they are fighters of first rank, 
and show unrivaled courage as well as lightning- 
like speed, and prodigious strength in combat. 
A fighting grizzly is a deadly antagonist, never 
giving up, determined to win or.die. 

When a grizzly turns killer, as occasionally 
one of them does, you may depend upon it, 
there were extenuating circumstances, and any 
fair-minded jury would exonerate him of 
blame. When his home range becomes settled 
up and the sources of his natural food de- 
stroyed, he is forced to seek new haunts and to 
eat such food as his new location affords. It is 
not strange that, constricted in his range by 
ranchers and cattle men, with no opportunity 
to seek food in his instinctive habit, he some- 
times turns cattle-killer. 

His action brands him at once as a bad bear, 
a killer, and his infamy quickly spreads the 
length of the mountains. He is blamed for the 
kills of mountain lions, and the death of stock 
killed by chance. He is hunted, becomes a 
fugitive from justice, and is kept so continu- 
ously on the move that he has to prey on 
cattle because he is not given time to forage 
in his former manner. Persecution sharpens 
his faculties, he eludes his pursuers and 
their dogs, poisoned bait and traps, with a 
shrewdness that puts their so-called intelligence 
to shame. 

It was my rare privilege one day to witness 
the chase of an accused “‘killer” by a dog pack. 
I was near timberline in the Rabbit Ear 
Mountains when first I hear their distant 
baying and caught sight of them far down a 
narrow valley, mere moving specks. Close 
behind these small dots were larger ones, 
men on horseback. A mile ahead of the pack 
a lone object galloped into an opening; and as 
I focused my glasses, stood erect, listen‘ng. 
It was a grizzly. He paused but a moment, 
then tacked up the side of the mountain, 
crossed the ridge, dropped into a parallel 
valley, and doubled back the way he had come. 
Occasionally I caught a glimpse of him as he 


ambled along, seemingly without haste, yet 
covering the ground at surprising speed. 

Abruptly he left this second valley and re- 
crossed the ridge to the first, taking up the 
trail he had been on when the pack disturbed 
him. The riders were still upon the ridge when 
the dogs recrossed it and started baying up the 
first valley. When the fresh scent led them 
back over the grizzly’s first trail, they hesitated, 
confused, disagreeing among themselves as to 
the course to follow, and while the dogs de- 
layed, the bear abandoned the lower ridges 
and timbered valleys and headed toward the 
cliffs. Here the going was slow. Sometimes 
he followed old, deep-worn game trails, but 
more often he chose his own way. He climbed 
up the face of a cliff, following narrow ledges. 
At the top, he turned and angled back, arriving 
at the base of the wall again, but some distance 
from the place where he had climbed up, and 
where he crossed his own trail, he swung back 
and forth repeatedly. 

Half an hour later, the pack came howling 
to the cliff, and began seeking a way up. They 
scattered, swung back and forth along the 
ledges, crossed and recrossed the grizzly’s 
tracks but seemed unable to follow the way 
he had gone, before they finally circled th« 
cliff and picked up his trail again. The bear’s 
ruse had succeeded, by it he gained several 
minutes’ lead on his pursuers. 

The grizzly emerged above timberline near 
where I sat and galloped straight for a pass 
that overlooked the deep canyons, dark forests 
and rocky ridges on the other side of the range. 
Just before he gained it, three of the dogs broke 
cover and gave tongue, wildly excited at the 
sight of their quarry, and instantly hot on his 
trail. The bear coolly kept his same gait, 
until just short of the pass, at the top of a 
steep, smooth incline between two huge rock 
slabs, he halted and faced about, waiting for 
them to come up. When the dogs, panting and 
spent from running, dashed up, he had gotten 
his wind and was ready for them. 

The three dogs rushed pell-mell up the steep 
rock. With a deafening roar, the grizzly 
struck out right and left. Two of the dogs 
ceased howling and lay where they fell, the 
third turned tail and fled. The bear, stepping 
over the dead bodies of his vanquished foes, 
leisurely proceeded through the pass and 
down into the wild country beyond. 


HAVE watched other grizzlies under similar 

conditions, and they have all shown the 
same shrewd, cool, craftiness. They appear 
to reason, to plan; their actions indicate for- 
sight, premeditation. They seem to have not 
only the marvelous instinct of the animal 
world but also an almost human power to think. 
They conserve their energy, bide their time, 
chose their position, and, in short, set the stage 
to their own advantage. They have an in- 
stinct for the psychological moment—it 
seems at times that they evolve it out of the 
chaos of chance. 

THE END 








| Why-I-Subscribed Contest | 
| Winner—M. J. Laurie (Age 14), Aurora, Neb. 








AS CHAIRMAN for the poster committee 
for our play, it was my job to find bright 
pictures; something to catch the eye of the 
public. One cover of Boys’ Lire exactly 
fitted the subject, so I bought a copy and 
took it home. Of course I glanced through it, 
just casually at first, then with growing 
interest. It was good, far better than any 
other boy’s magazine I had ever seen. After 
that I got my copy regularly at the store, 
until I decided it would be easier and cheaper 
to have a regular subscription. The $2.00 
was earned by garden produce which I sell 
every Summer. 
Boys’ Lire gives both amusement and 
service. The stories, jokes and puzzles offer 


the best of entertainment, while Dan Beard’s 
Scouting section, the stamp and radio page, 
all give advice and knowledge. ‘Then, too, 
there is always some interesting contest on, 
and what real fellow doesn’t enjoy a contest? 
But it’s the get-together attitude, the good-will 
and brotherhood between fellows all over the 
world, which gives the magazine its indi- 
viduality in my estimation. The World 
Brotherhood of Boys is a splendid depart- 
ment, and the idea is carried out in no other 
magazine so completely as in Boys’ Lire. 

So, if you want entertainment, advice, 
knowledge in Scouting, or want to make 
friends, just subscribe to the best of maga- 
zines, Boys’ LIFE. 








| My Flight Fy the Atlantic | 


| (Concluded from page 9) 








As I said at the beginning, we hoped to be 
among those pioneers whose efforts would 
make transoceanic flying a commercial possi- 
bility. I think it is possible that that day will 
be here in five or ten years when great planes, 
twice as large as the America, with multiple 
engines—sixty per cent. of which would keep it 
in the air—will begin to ply across the Atlantic. 





Possibly in fifteen or twenty years travel in 


them will be as common as travel on steamships 
is to-day. When that day comes the new liners 
of the air will be in the hands of the Scouts of 
to-day, and whatever satisfaction I feel in the 
flight of the America is overwhelmed in the 
thought that experiences, such as the flight of 
the America, enable us to deliver into your 
hands that greater day for which you endeavor 
through Scouting to “Be Prepared.” 
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Ask Your Dealer 
for Bulls Eye BB’s 


If you want to be an expert marksman and enter 
our shooting contest free, ask your dealer for Bulls 
Eve Steel Air Rifle Shot and practice with the 
FREE TARGETS he will give you. 

Fifty prizes, including three special Boy Scout 
prizes, will be awarded each month for best marks- 
manship. To be an expert shot you need smooth, 
shiny, steel Bulls Eye BB’s. You will shoot straight 
with the m, they won't stick i in your rifle. And you 
can use them over and over again. 

If your hardware dealer doesn’t handle Bulls Eye 
BB’s send us his name and address together with 5c 
in stamps and your name and address. We will then 
send you a sample tube of shiny, steel Bulls Eye 
BB's and free targets to practice shooting on. Ask 
your dealer for the NICKEL SIZE TUBE. 


BULLS EYE 
3102 Snelling Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Mount Birds ‘@ 


Learn at Home by 


M Be a taxidermist. Learn 

to mount BIRDS, ANI- 
MALS, GAME HEADS, FISH. 
Wonderful fascinating new art. se- 
crets revealed. ate, - quickly eS by 
men, women and 8. ecorate home 
and den with nature’s Finest art. SPORTS- 
MEN save your trophies. 
for spare time. Sell your mounted speci-, 
mens and mount for others. Have a 
business of your own. Big demand, high 
a. Learn from = reliable school, 
years’ experience. 


9 Betty illustrated 

~ to Learn 

9 ay ‘* nt Game’’, 

with —— of photos 

of mounted specimens. _ Yours for the asking 
EE — Write Today. Taxidermy is a 

NECESSITY for sportsmen and nature Lovers 

_ Betis TE. Get this wonderful 

FREE BOOK NOW — no obligations. Write! 
Don’t delay. on Coupon Today—NOW | 





















j. W. Scho: 
1346 Elwood | Bldg. 
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low to Mount Game.’’ Also tell me 
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Make A Real Indian War Bonnet! 


Indian Head-dress Feathers, in sets of 30 or 
60, all ready for making a real War Bonnet! 
Also, all materials for assembling head-dress. 
Write for illustrated catal=gue and prices. 


Plume Trading Co., 1525-74 St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Build and Fly a 3 ft. Model of 


LINDBERGH’S 


NEW YORK-—PARIS 
MONOPLANE 


i 
Plans for Other plan - alee penton i 3 ft, vstas, of 
Model Airplanes “‘Spirit of St. Louis’’ in whic 


Lindbergh crossed th Adentie 


25c per Set Ocean. | Any bright boy can eee 
model e a jon 
Fotieor Hoste Mote Mane Outfit conteioe, wverything need ~| 
ngs, ma’ eria s @ 
feed eet cet capplies inci including geretel ine instruc- 
Bleriot, Nieuport or exam fe coer 

nde ful; ha fea- 

at ~j--q 7 tures of the original, an ns fina fea 


far 9 Plans for $2.00) oo fly. Complete * Conateactiog 


(West “of Denver, Golo., ee in 
Canada, price is 
Ask your dealer or order rairect. 
meteriis chased Boxe 2be 
IDEAL AEROPLANE & 
SUPPLY CO. 
40814 W. Broadway, N. Y.C. 
Catalog of 
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Prize-Winners’ Page 


IKE a snowball, our prize contests are gathering size and speed as they roll along. 
now entering our prize contests has more than doubled since we first began this series of contests. 


The number of readers 
If this 


rate keeps up it will not be long before our prize contests may be regarded as one of the most interesting features 
of the magazine. 
Of course, we wish more space could be devoted to printing the prize contributions but all we can say on this 
point is that the better the articles our contributors send in the more space will be devoted to publishing these articles. 
On the following page you will find an announcement of our hew prize contests, and we are glad to present below 
some of the prize-winning contributions. 





Electric Picture Projector Awarded First Prize in 


the Handicraft Contest 


An Electric Picture Projector 
By John C. Carrington, Texas 
Winner of First Prize of Fifteen Dollars 


jecting magazine or post-card pictures on a 

screen in a darkened room. It requires no 
expensive condensing lens nor do the objects to be 
projected have to be transparent. The parts re- 
quired are inexpensive and most of them can be 
picked up around the house. 

List of parts: 

One box—1s5 inches long, 9 inches wide, 9 inches 
high; 3 tin cans; 2 electric-light sockets and globes; 
1 lens; nails and tacks. 

The box, which can be made of any well-seasoned 
wood, should be as light-tight as possible. The box 
is 15 inches long, 9 inches wide, and g inches high. 
In order to make it light-tight putty may be filled 


oct Projector is an instrument for pro- 
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Boy Scout Trophy Awarded Second Prize 
in the Handicraft Contest 
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LENS CARRIER 








in the cracks or dark paper pasted over them. The 
inside of the box must be painted black and the 
yutside may be painted any color desired. 

A hole B 6% inches wide with the same height 
as that of the box is cut in the back. The door covering 
this hole is used as the carrier for the picture to be projected. 
The slides EE are made of tin bent as shown in Fig. III and 
tacked to the inside surface of the door. 

The measurements given in these instructions are for a lens 
of about 6 inches focal length. The lens used in either side of 
a pair of field glasses is suitable. Atincan A a little larger 
than the circumference of the lens forms the carrier for the 
lens. The top and bottom of the can are cut out and the lens 
inserted in one end. The can is then bent on both sides as 
shown in Fig. IV. 

The hole for the lens-carrier is cut in the center of the front 
of the box. It should be a little larger than the circumference 
of the lens-carrier in order to enable the can to be shifted back 
and forth to focus the picture. 

The reflectors CC are made of tin. Two tin cans of the 
same size are cut down the center and tacked in the front 
corners as shown in Fig. IIT. 

To insert the sockets EE holes are cut in the top about two 
inches from the front corners. The holes are of about the same 
diameter as the sockets EE. The sockets are inserted as 
shown in Fig. V and any opening around the edges is stuffed 
with putty or thick paper. 

The pictures may be projected on a screen or any other light- 









EZ SOCKET & GLOBE 
Working Drawings of Post-Card Projector Shown in Above Left Photograph 


colored surface. To operate place the projecter anywhere 
from about 6 to 12 feet from the screen. Light the globes and 
insert a picture upside down in the slides. To focus the 
picture move the lens carrier back and forth. 


A Boy Scout Trophy for Fifteen Cents 
By Leonard A. Bergen 
Winner of Second Prize of Ten Dollars 


wa spending my vacation about two years ago I 
made a trophy any boy would like toown. The trophy 
cost me fifteen cents and a few hours easy work. This 
trophy is the Boy Scout badge mounted on a shield. It is 
made out of wood. There were some boxes to be chopped up 
so I used the wood of a box. 

First I drew a shield about 11 inches by 10 inches, a Boy 
Scout badge about 6 inches by 5 inches, the eagle of the 
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William L. Addkinson, Mississippi 


1927 


Cartoon Awarded Second Prize of Five 


Dollars. By Jim Witilig, Ohio 





MODS IIA Be peer ‘sen st 0H he 


Cartoon Awarded Special Prize of Three 
Dollars. By Joseph C. Salak, Illinois 


Coaster Wagon with Attachment Awarded Third 


Prize in the Handicraft Contest 


badge and the shield of the badge to fit the 
badge as shown in the photograph. After that 
was done I cut them out and traced them on 
the wood of the box. I used a jigsaw to cut the 
pieces out of the wood. I finished the pieces up 
with a file, plane and sandpaper. Then I glued 
the shield to the eagle, the eagle to the bady-:, and 
the badge I screwed to the shield. 

All the woodwork is now done. Now for the paint- 
ing. The shield I gave a coat of stain. Then I 
shellacked the shield and rubbed it with stone- 
powder and water. The badge I gave a coat of shel- 
lac and painted it with gold paint. The gold paint 
is the only thing that had to be bought. It cost 
fifteen cents. 


Coaster Wagon Attachment 
By Glenn Bigsby, Nebraska 
Winner of Third Prize of Five Dollars 


HIS attachment for a coaster wagon may be 

easily made from scrap-iron which may be 
found in any old junk pile or a blacksmith would 
only charge from twenty-five to fifty cents for the material 
needed. 

The list of material is: 

One piece scrap-iron 14 inches by 1 inch (B); 1 piece scrap- 
iron 18 inches by 1 inch (A); 1 piece scrap-iron 6 inches by 1 
inch (C); 1 piece iron rod % inch in diameter and 3 inches 
long; four 44-inch stove bolts 34 of an inch long. 

A one-half-inch hole is bored in the end of “A” and in the 
right-hand back wheel of the wagon. A piece of rod is riveted 
into “‘A” and a hole is bored near the end to receive a pin. 
Then a piece of gas pipe is slipped over the rod and it is fast- 
ened into the wheel. “‘A” and “B” are fastened together 
with a stove bolt. The piece ‘‘C”’ is bent one inch from the end 
and fastened to the box of the wagon by bolts. ‘‘B” is fast- 
ened to it with another bolt. 


And in Addition 


E REGRET that a lack of space prohibits us from 

publishing more of the hundreds of contributions sent 
in. Boys’ Lire is now running other contests, announcement 
of which will be found on the next page. There are a variety 
of contests, one of which will suit your fancy. There’s a 
prize waiting for you. Come and win it! 
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BOYS’ LIFE PRIZE CONTESTS 
Bigger and Better Contests 
For More Boys Everywhere 


Jacoby of Ballston Spa, New York. 





next month, but as in the 
this contest for an additional month. 





LIFE, 
before ‘ 


A first prize of Ten Dollars will be awarded for the 
the editors of Boys’ Lire and a second prize of Five Dollars. 


‘THE most popular among our contests are those for jokesmiths. 

In our Mary Hadda Contest, for example, we received almost twice as 
many entries as in any other contest. 
second Mary Hadda Contest will be published next month, as the copy for 
this issue has to go to the printer too early for making the final announcement. 

In the meantime our Limerick Contest is going strong and may break the 
record of entrics in the Mary Hadda Contest. 
We present below, as an example for others, a limerick submitted by Robert 


A scout drove a car witl 
He said, “‘I don’t care if it rains, 
I know I won't skid” 
But by golly, he did! . 
And his friends gathered up the remains. 
Announcement of the first awards in the Limcrick Contest will be made 
case of the Mary Hadda rhymes, we will continue 


Make up a limerick, or several if you can, write same plainly on one side of 
paper only, in ink or typewriting, and mail to the Joke Contest Editor, Boys’ 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Saturday, October 1, 1927, on which date this oy om tition will be closed. 


The final list of prize-winners in the 


aut chains 








Your entry must be received on or 


best limerick chosen by 
Twenty ad- 


ditional prizes of One Dollar each for next best twenty rhymes chosen by the 


editors. 
Stories 


We a.so repeat the announcement made 
in our April issue of the big cash prize 
contest for stories written by real boys. 
Full particulars as to rules, regulations, 
etc., will be sent on request. Stories are 
to be not more than 4,000 words. 


$300 Cash Prizes 


First Prize. $100.00 
Second Prize ..... 50.00 
Six Prizes, each...... 25.00 


All the above prizes are awared in 
addition to full payment for each story 
accepted and published at regular edi- 
torial rates. 

Write today for full details of this big 
contest. Address The Short Story Con- 
test Editor, Boys’ Lire, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

Post-Card Debates 

The first batch of prize winners in our 
post-card debates on the question, What 
Can the Boys of To-day Do To Prevent 
Wars Among the Men of To-morrow? will 
be given next month, but as in the case 
of our jokes and rhymes we will continue 
this contest for an additional month, that 
is, making two awards on the same contest. 

Bear in mind that the above question 
was selected by our own readers by means 
of a prize contest. 

Write your personal answer to the 
question named above on a Government 
jj postal, or a card or sheet of paper of the 
same size, i. e., 314 by 544inches. Write 
plainly and, of course, briefly. Use ink 
or typewriter. Be sure toadd your name, 
address and age, plainly. 

Mail to the Debate Contest Editor, 
Boys’ Lire, 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y., on or before Saturday} 
October 1, 1927, on which date this 
contest will be closed. A first prize of 
Ten Dollars will be awarded for debate 
counted best by editors of Boys’ Lire. 
A second prize of Five Dollars and five 
additional prizes of Three Dollars each 
will also be awarded. 


Handicraft 

Our Handicraft and Cartoons Contests 
will be run regularly each month until 
further notice. The first of the awards 
in these contests you will find on the 
Prize Winners’ Page. 

Describe briefly, yet plainly and com- 
pletely, any article that any ordinary boy 


























who is handy with tools can build without 
much expense. Mind you, it must not 
require a lot of expensive tools or material 
and must not be so complicated and elab- 
orate that an average handy boy could 
not build it. Also, it must be something 
that any boy would enjoy making, such 
as a model airplane, a handy household } 
device, a pushmobile, an article of camp- 
ing equipment, etc. 

‘Tilustrate your article with photographs 
of the finished product, or plainly and 
accurately drawn working drawings, also 
estimating size and amount of material 
required. If you can send both working 
drawings and photographs of finished 
product, so much the better. 

Working drawings or photographs must 
not be more than eight by twelve inches |ff 
and must be mailed flat. No entries in 
contest can be returned. 

A first prize of Fifteen Dollars will be 
Awarded. Second prize, Ten Dollars. 
Third Prize, Five Dollars. Editors of 
Boys’ Lire to be sole judges. Entries 
for this contest must be received on or 
before Saturday, October 1, 1927. 
Address all entries to Handicraft Contest 
Editor, Boys’ Lire, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

Cartoons 

The subject of your cartoon must be 
some activity, interest or program in the 
life of real boys. To win a prize, your 
cartoon must be funny—a regular laugh 
producer. No old almanac jokes or 
warmed-over cartoon ideas from news- 
papers and magazines will stand any 
chance. Only original and real boy life 
cartoons will win prizes. Make your 
drawing in black ink, on cardboard, 
size eight by twelve inches. No other 
size of drawing will be considered. Car- 
toons which do not win prizes will be 
destroyed. No cartoons will be returned. 

A first prize of Ten Dollars and a second 
prize of Five Dollars will be awarded each 
month for the two best cartoons chosen 
by our editors, who are the sole judges, 
and published in Boys’ Lire. In addi- 
tion to these two prizes, additional car- 
toons may be chosen for which prizes of 
Three Dollars will be awarded for each 
one published. Write your name, ad- 
dress and age plainly on the back of your 
drawing, and mail flat to Cartoon Contest 
Editor, Boys’ Lire, 200 Fifth Avenue, 


New York City. a 


























CANADA COMMEMORATIVE SETS 1927 


3 Varieties 10c. 5 Varieties 25c. 7 Varieties 75c. 
Complete set of nixe values $1.25. Also 1926 surcharges. 
All colonies stamps. Ask for approvals. 





1 0 FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS 
For 4 cents postage, approvals. 50% dis- 
count with each order. Reference Diease. 

Write for our large lists of low price sets and packets. 

PALMER STAMP CO. 
8225 Linwood Avenue Detroit, Mich. 





FREE ? Special Illustrated Bargain List, Sets and Pack- 
* ets at one-seventh to one-tenth catalog. FREE! 
Premiumcat. 40c for names and addresses of two collecting 
friends. BIBLE LANDS! 110 different stamps including 
Syria, Lebanon, Palestine, Egypt, Malta, Iraq, etc. only 10c. 


PENNA. STAMP CO., GREENSBURG, PA. 





THE COLONIAL STAMP CO.. 2241 St. James St.. Montreal. Can, 
Premium of 50 different, stunning stamps, 
pocket = aye book, perforation gauge, mm. 
T I P. : scale, ruler, from Kenya & 
ganda (cannibal “fand!). Gold Coast, 
aw oy all for to applicants for 

T O P Tip-Top y ©. 

TIP-TOP STAMP CO., Colorado Springs, Colorado 
FRENCH COLONIES FREE 
Pretty set of French Colony Stamps showing African 
Jungles, Native Chief, Tigers and Forest Scsnery. together 
with our illustrated album Price List. big Dp 
catalog of 4 different sets and pasketa. Send 2c for 
return pos 
EMPIRE STAMP CO., Toronto, Canada 





PHILADELPHIA 


Packets—Sets—Albums, etc. 
Price list free. Open 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


CARL YOUNG 202 So. Eleventh St. 














A slight 

sprinkle of rain, the beginning of a shower, 
had brought to an end a ball game and several 
other athlétic sports that were under way in the 
large, level field opposite the school building. 
Bob and Harry, trotting along on the wet 


CHOOL days had come again. 


pavement, spied Mr. Birwood and Phil a short 
distance ahead and quickened their pace to 
catch up with them 

“Phil and I are stopping in at the Franklin 
Stamp Club,” Mr. Birwood announced. 
“Better join us till the rain has stopped.” 
They found it so dark in the club rooms that 
a light had to be switched on 

“T’ve just been asking Mr. Birwood about 
pre-cancelled stamps,” Phil said, “not the 
kind we have in the United States and Canada 
with the name of some town printed across the 
face.” 

“Phil wants to know how to identify them 
and it isn’t always an easy matter. The 
numerous cases are all quite individual. Re- 
mainders of Liberian sets from 1906 on are 
usually found cancelled with a double lined 
circle in which the name of the country ap- 
pears and ‘West Africa,’ or ‘Monrovia.’ 
In most cases the original gum on the back 
has not been disturbed, which makes identifi- 
cation simple. A cancelled stamp with gum 
certainly could not have done service on a 
letter. They are sold at a much lower rate 
than postally used—especially so in wholesale 
lots to dealers.” 

“T have always liked the Liberian stamps,” 
Phil said. “There are so many pictures of 
tropical animals and birds and palm trees— 
sort of suggests adventure. That the country 
is on the west coast of Africa and a republic 
modeled after the United States with a flag 
very like ours only there is a single star in the 
blue field, is about all I know.” 

Harry spoke up: “‘It was founded in 1821 by 
the American Colonizing Society, which bought 
a piece of land extending for three hundred 
and fifty miles along the coast and two hundred 
miles inland, where was settled a small body of 
freed American slaves. It became a republic 
in 1847 and now has a population of two million, 
five hundred thousand.” 

“The Liberian issues,” said Mr. Birwood, 
“have almost always had a tendency down- 
ward in value. As an example used copies of 
the 1906 issue, one, two and five dollar values, 
were priced in the 1908 catalogue at a dollar 
and a quarter, one seventy-five and four fifty. 
To-day they are rated at thirty-five, fifty and 
sixty cents. The fall in value is the result of 
governmental sales of cancelled, obsolete 
issues when new designs have appeared. These 
obsolete stocks seem never to be exhausted. 
Complete sets sell at ridiculously low prices to 
the trade. Unused copies on the other hand 
have advanced in value.” 

“T should think postally cancelled copies 
would be good, too,” Bob suggested. 

“They are certainly better but have been 
carried down by the mass of remainders on the 
market. On covers or pieces of cover they are 
sought after by particular collectors. North 
Borneo also has resorted to the same method 
of handling remainders. The cancelling in this 
case is done with an oval composed of heavy, 
parallel bars of black usually covering one 
corner of the stamp. The issues of Poland for 
1918, 1919, 1920 are found lightly cancelled 
and usually with the original gum. As gumisa 
menace to the welfare of a stamp it is a good 
plan to soak these copies in water, drying 
them between two blotters before placing them 
in the album. It is too bad all unused stamps 
may not be treated the same way as many a 
good copy that has become curled has even- 
tually cracked or been badly creased when 
flattened between the pages of the album. 
Original gum— ‘O. G,,’ as it is indicated in 
auction lists and elsewhere—is an essential to 
value, though what the adhesive will do in the 
way of harm is a question to be settled by time. 
How often dampness has worked its will on a 
package of unused stamps, turning them into a 
solid piece, only to be separated again by a bath 
of water. Many a stamp has met its fate 
through efforts to disentangle it without 


BOYS’ LIFE 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 








Ready October 24th, 1928 Edition 
SCOTT’S STANDARD 
POSTAGE STAMP CATALOGUE 


This Edition is notable for many 
important price changes in many 
countries. 
Order your copy now 
Bound in Cloth...... 
Cloth with thumb index. 
hipping wt. 3 Ibs. 
For sale at all dealers 


- $2.00 
. $2.50 


MORE THAN 1000 50% 
APPROVAL BOOKS 

Tell us what countries you are in- 

terested in and we will send you 

a wonderful selection from our 

great library of 50% approvals. 


References if not known to us, please 


SCOTT STAMP AND COIN CO. 
1 West 47th Street New York, N.Y. 














STAMP OUTFIT FREE! 


DUPLICATE STAMP ALBUM 
FINE BRITISH COLONIAL STAMPS 
60 DIFFERENT STAMPS 
POCKET CASE and PERF. GAUGE 
Also some of the finest ‘‘Liver’’ Stamp Mounts. 60 different 
steepe from:—Cuba (high value), Deecan (Hyderabad), South 
frican, Pruss' South Americans. Wurte temberg, 





Schicew Holstein, Indian Native States, Australasia, and 
finally all the useful and essential accessories enumerated 
above. “ ee for postage, and just Soquent our 


famous approval 


LISBURN & TOWNSEND, London Rd., Liverpool, England 

























Big packet animal stamps 
from Nyassa, Malay, Guiana, 
Mozambique, Barbados, etc., includ- 
ia ing, caribou, tiger, kangaroo, leopard, 

camel, anteater, swan, giraffe, ele- 3! 
phant, springbok, etc.—absolutely 
Free to approval applicants enclos- 
Zing 4c postage. Write today! 


ANDREW R. PERRY, 36 Exchange Place, Providence, R. I. 





Mystic’s “Queer Country” Packet 
Contains scarce stamps from the following strange lands: 


San Marino Hyderabad North Borneo TC vite 
Antioquia Iceland Nyassa Trinfda Tobago 
qe vu, Fo or amen Prince pbanst 

roe Kenya Uganda Po uinea Vol 
ore Islands Lebanon Wallis Futuna 
Gwalior Monaco. es Leone Zanzibar 
Get this wonderful ket of ‘‘freak tri ad make 
filende. caviousl Ee enle 10e to aoprecelensticanie sta mtal! “= 


MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY (Dept.5) Camden, New Yok 


LIBERIA SNAKE TRIANGLE 


(which alone sells for 7c net) 
And two other nee nag oon 


5¢ 
50 ‘diff. Bosnia & Hersegovine (at ae oy 25) he 60c. 
CROWDER STAMP CO., Waverly, Baltimore, Md. 


SCARCE AIRMAIL TRIANGLE! 
ES Sencen iuzmeah romps, neat 
beautiful Greece red cross set an 
pastes of of 50 ak s' 

AE LOE eiSovat 

Sach order. — 5c 
CURHAN STAMP COMPANY, GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


1000 DIFFERENT STAMPS 75c 

















150 Diff. Stamps... .. 10c 500 Mixed Stamps..... 18¢ 
350 “* aaa’ 25¢ = sa 

500 “* hae 35e 1000 Hinges........... 10¢ 
Cc. M. EVANS P. O. Box 366, Reading, Pa. 





70 Different Foreign Stamps from } including Africa, Asis,Aus 
70 Different Foreign Countries tralia, Europe, West Indies 
andourpamphlet, which tells you “How tomake your collection 
of stamps properly.” For only 16 cents—A BIG BARGAIN. 
_ City Stamp & Coin Company, 
Room 35. ace St., Cineinnati, oO. 


100 VARIETIES Africa, Ceylon, Brazil, Cuba, 
NY Mexico, ete., and album ” excell wrens > 
NSSF 1000 mixed 40c. 25 diff U.S 2c. 1000 


hinges 10c. Fine album for 3500 stamps 75e. 
List free. I ~_ collections, Approval sheets with every order. 
C. STEGMAN, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 








F ABYSSINIA! ALBANIA! AZERBAIDJAN! 
R Also Chad, Cameroons, Congo, Gabom, Tunis, 

5 Sore. Indo-China, ete., ete. All of these * a 
E to-get” countries and many others are contained ia 

! my Wonder Packet of 55 different, aes FREE 
! Apprc royal uy Appeennes only, inclosing 4c for postage. 
Richard fon snl 81 Napoleon St., Valparaiso, Ind. Ind. 


Diff. U. S. & Foreign, inciud- 
ing a Malay, Australian, 
_ os C 
tives Sarge U > Revenms, 
Etc. to ap sore ” applican’ 
for our Sudden Service Approvals. 
FENNELL STAMP CO., Dept. L, St. Louis, Me. 
STAMP 105 China, Eeynt Et Ete... Stamp Dic 
tionary, list o! peaine sot and 
Coupene, 2c. Stamp ‘Album, f- 7 B00 thust 
140. 450. ae, pee of countries, etc., 3c. Dieger one 


$1.35, A. BULLARD & CO., 
world catalog of ate 446 Tremont St yt Dept. AS, 

















wetting. The gum is a required nuisance.” 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


20e. Stp. Guide "0s. enoet Ee 
porters: album 
September 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 


$$$ Outfit—only 12c! 

A pomom oy Loy A set Germ 
th (pre-war) value 

forty million dollars (interesting), yt gauge, 
e. scale; small album; airmail ; Scarce stamp from 
Smallest republic on earth; eee dh, set; packet good 
stamps from Travancore, Malay, Duteh Indies, ete. 
Entire outfit for 12¢c to approval applicants! 
pocket stock book, value 25c, with every order!) 


ANCHER STAMP CO. 
150 Clerk Street Jersey City, N. J. 
FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 


tains all different sta f far-a tries icting w 
Sonat scenes. Tacluded acer | {eium (i with piteh- 





Fine 
rman 





a thrilli 

kk); Barbadoes (chariot and flying horses); Chile (battle ocene): 
aa (sppiax, and RS"caribou): a ‘oslavia (nude slave chain); 
Newfoundlan wha caribou) ; 


slay. (ferocious tiger); idad 
(Goe dde jess of Victory rab); and others. To appro- 
pplicants ae be cts gr oat packet will be sent. 
PIKES PEAK STAMP CO.. Box 215, Colorado Springs, Cole. 
IMPORTANT: pee act right now, we ‘will also op jr oe @ tri. 
angle stamp, perforation gauge, an and a small packag 
BOY SENSATIONAL 8c OFFER! 7 German 
stamps with (prewar) value over 40 million 
dollars (great curiosity); 1 fine stamp from smallest republic 
on earth: 1 airplane Ton 1 triangle stamp; packet 25 diff 
Hungary, cat. 50c; perf. gauge; and last but not least, a 
vest pocket stock book a whioh to keep your duplicates! The 
big $$ outfit postpaid for only 8 cents to applicants for my 
farnous Quick Service Approvals. Big Price List 4c extra. 
D. M. WARD 605 Pierce Street, Gary, Indiana 


COMPLETE OUTFIT 10c 
All 10c Illustrated Albu 


50 Different Foreign ee 
nges 
for 


Pack of Stamp Hin 
Perforation ere od 
to approval applicants 
W.. W. 








Hints to Coliec 
Big Illustrated ‘Price List 


BETTS, Clearfield, Pa. 





stamps 
aia Aa ‘hire, $8 og Australia, Lebanon, 
ejaz, Liberia, British, French Wi 
FREE nes, S00 Hing & Pecke stock book. ALL for 20c. 
1000 all different stamps & 1000 hinges 85c. 
HUSSMAN STAMP CO. Dept. 8.0. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


A triangle stamp, the smallest stamp, the largest stamp, 
made ofa map. This scarce and bizarre packet for only 
10c to approval applicants. 
re) I send selec- 
707 DISCOUNT (=> 
discount from standard catalogue prices. 
Reference required—Boy Scout membership sufficient. 
FRE 40 CZECHO SLOVAKIA, all different, 
Allegorical, Surcharges and President 
Maysark set. Sent to all applicants for our famous 
Please do not remit tn cotn. 
LIGHTBOWN’S STAMP CO., Southsea, England 
to applicants for Popular Net AME Go. postage 2c. 
HHRISTENSEN STA 


a stamp with gold, a stamp with silver, and a stamp 

Dekalb Stamp Co., 38 Walsh St., Garrett, Ind. 
sirable stamps on approval at 70 per cent. 

J. EMORY RENOLL, Dept. K, Hanover, Penna. 
including Hradschin Castle set, Doves, 

Hampshire Approval selections. vO ee postage. 

100 "sie" FREE 

STAMPS 
826 Teutonia Ave. 


BLACK U. S. POSTAGE Given Away 
§ 100 == Mize stamps 40 dierent contr, 














Milwaukee, Wis. 


500 STAMPS 17c! 


Including Maps Animals, Birds, Rulers, Boats, and 
Scenes in foreign lands, to approval applicants only. 
Plenty U.S. 1c up, 1000 Hinges 10c, 3000—25c. 


B. ELMER, 15 School Street, Boston, Mass. 

° Approval sheets for beginners; booklets 

United States by —— for f more a 

: verything for collectors, sets, packets, 

And F oreign albums, hinges, ete. A stock of 40,000 
varieties to select from. Reference please. 

OLD COLONY STAMP CO., 333 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


$10°° for 2 St 


A choice assortment of 500 all different stamps guar- 
anteed to pm over $10.00 offered to approval ap- 
Dlicants for only 25c. 


EDGEWOOD STAMP CO., Dept. B, MILFORD, CONN. 


Ht - VARIETIES 
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B. L. Miami Stamp Company, Toledo, Ohio 
FR E E proval. Postage 2c. 


1000 hinges 15c; FREE 
Album Ay hold yl —- 
100 ALL DIFFERENT stamps 
BADGER STAMP CO. 


50% approval sheets sent 
with each ann 
to applicants for Universal Ap- 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





All different. Postage 2c. 
Large album 1sc. List 
of 1,500 stamps at Ic 


100 
ch. . 
Stamps Free csc 's0 nerceat approv 


B. L. QUAKER STAMP oo. TOLEDO, O. 


GET THIS UNITED STATES PACKET 
A special packet of 50 different United States aa for 
Postage, dues, revenues, commemoratives, te. do or 
only 12 _ to approval applicants only. 100 di 


for 35 ¢ 
CLEARFIELD STAMP CO 
Box 98C — East Liberty, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


d us your duplicates and want 
Li ist. WwW a oy! cash or exchange 
Stamps. e buy covers. 
A (Reference: United States Saving 


ank,) 
SQUARE DEAL. ‘LAKE HURON STAMP COMPANY 
Box 161 Port Huron, Michigan 


HIGH GRADE STAMPS. ONLY 
on our 1, 2, 3 and 4c Approval Sheets; 20,000 varieties. 
Our enormous stock has stamps for everyone at all prices. 
Write now for a selection, giving your were’ 
name and address as reference, but—no refs. no 
Send 25¢c coin (30¢ stamps) for our wonderful Acme packet. 
ACME STAMP CO., P. O. Box 672, Medford, Ore. 
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“T have some British Colonials with the 
word, ‘SPECIMEN,’ printed across the face. 
Does that lessen the value?” Harry asked. 

“You'll find at most clubs and at auctions 
they bring about a tenth of catalogue. United 
States Department stamps of 1873 were treated 
in this manner but without gum on the back. 
It is one of the vagaries of collecting that these 
are sought after by specialists who will even 
pay a higher price for certain varieties.” 

“You'd think they’d take the gum off the 
backs of remainders before selling them,” 
Phil suggested. 

“Too much bother as they are as marketable 
with the gum. It is worth-while for the collec- 
tor to remove it, though. Many of the new 
European states have disposed of their obso- 
lete stock in this way. Perhaps it is one reason 
there has been so much interest in town 
cancellations—those that show a part or the 
full name of the place where the letter was 
posted.” 

“T bought some stamps that were in glassine 
little envelopes—just big enough to hold the 
stamp and it showed through clearly,” said 
Bob. 

‘“‘Probably the best way to preserve a stamp 
as no hinge touches it and if it has to be moved 
to another book there will be small chance of 
damage. Hinges are considered a detriment. 
A stamp that has changed hands many times 
will often accrue quite a lump of paper on its 
back from oft attached and removed hipges. 
This is especially true with unused copies 
where the preservation of ‘O. G.’ is so essential 
The majority of used copies may 
have the old hinges removed by a bath. Be 
sure to remember the varieties that are sensi- 
tive to water.” 

“Do you collect airmail covers, Mr. Bir- 
wood?” Harry asked. 

“T have a few and consider them a valuable 
addition to philately. It is a specialist’s job, 
though, and one for a collector with a long 
purse. The New York Times published a letter 
from A. C. Roessler, a prominent dealer, re- 
ferring to the mail carried by Colonel Lind- 
bergh on his transatlantic flight. He ex- 
plained that a stamp removed from such a 
cover would have no value—that on the other 
hand an envelope that had the proper can- 
cellation and no stamps would be worth twenty- 
five dollars. Literally that isn’t stamp collect- 
ing, is it? Yet I am sure any philatelist would 
be proud to own such a cover. Mail carried in 
the air by Colonel Lindbergh before his ocean 
flight and bearing his name is also most desir- 
able. How about new issues, boys? What 
have you?” 

Bob pulled an envelope from an inside 
pocket. ‘‘Here’s a couple of new values from 
Hungary—a thirty filler, emerald green, and a 
seventy filler, rose lake. Two new Tunis values 
of the 1906 designs, a forty centimes sage green 
and a seventy-five centimes, vermilion. A third 
pair, surcharges on Algiers stamps; sixty-five 
or sixty centimes, green, and ninety on eighty 
centimes, vermilion.” 

Harry displayed the new Canadian Confed- 
eration Diamond Jubilee set of eight values, 
designs and engraving of the highest order. 

Phil had the latest Russian postage dues, all 
varieties surcharged eight kopecs. 

Mr. Birwood said: ‘Greece, it is reported, 
will issue in October five values commemorat- 
ing the Battle of Navarino fought a hundred 
years ago off the southwestern coast of Greece 
in which the Egyptian and Turkish navies were 
annihilated by a British, French and Russian 
fleet commanded by Codrington. The designs 
will show Navarino Bay, the battle, and por- 
traits of Sir Edward Codrington, British; De 
aa French; and Heyden, Russian ” Ad- 
mira! 
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attacker’s attention to himself. Meanwhile 
one of his hens had shot away to the left while 
the other two followed their lord out into the 
cane where the enemy could not surprise them. 

Realizing that pursuit was useless, the old 
coyote paid them no more attention. They 
were gone, but a dozen fluffy morsels still 
crouched among the weeds or crept shivering 
through the Long John. With her keen nose 
she could hunt them out in a jiffy and she set 
to work, weaving back and forth, with a zest. 

Suddenly she must have felt an alien presence. 
No coyote could have heard the man rise, so 
silently did the river-rat, schooled for many 
seasons, come erect. In addition the strong 
wind was in his favor. Nevertheless a sixth 
sense, which some attribute to animals, must 
have warned her. 





HERE bits ARE 


“Clean t Up’ > Men 


The fellows who are 
storing up spare money— 
making hay while the 
sun shines 


FVERY Big League team has a clean-up man 
A man who bats fourth in the line-up because 
he smacks the ball hard and often. A “three hun- 
dred”’ hitter who tops his mates when it comes to 
lining ’em out to the fences. He’s a pretty sure 
bet for a hit every time. 


Boys’ Life Has Clean-Up Men, Too 


Here are a few of the fellows who hold down 
“clean-up” positions on some of the Boys’ Lire 
sales teams. 





Arthur Hoyler, up in the top corner, is clean-up 
man for one of the Buffalo teams. He’s a real 
“300” hitter—swings from his heels and delivers 
subscriptions hard and often. 


Franklin Schroeck, just over on the right, is 
a heavy socker for a Buffalo team, too. He’s the 
boy with the keen eye for subscriptions—steps 
right into all the homes in his district just like 
Ty Cobb steps into fast curves, and comes out 
with subscriptions as hits. 





Down in the left-hand corner is Harper Barnes. 
He’s the “Sultan of Swat” in the North Carolina 
district—that’s the Southern League for Boys’ Lire. 
scription hits keeps his team up in the race. 


A REAL HONOR 


Isn’t it fine to have the honor of being the best subscription seller in your 
district. Have all the fellows talking about you and get publicity just like 
the Big League stars. 


Harpers’ big sub- 


And think of how these fellows are benefiting besides—they not only gain 
glory, but make lots of money because Boys’ Lire pays big commissions 
and bonuses. These three fellows get everything they want and need. 
They don’t have to rely on their every-now-and-then allowance from Dad. 
No sir, they earn their own money. 


You Can Do It, Too! 


You can gather in lots of spare money. Sell sub- 
scriptions to the parents of boys in your neighborhood, 
to doctors, dentists and merchants in your home town. 
Maybe you'll sell enough to be a clean-up man for your 
district. Then you’ll get your picture in the magazine. 
Get your share of glory and money, fill in the 
coupon and join the dandy bunch of fellows on 


the BO YS’ LIFE sales force. 








District Team Manager, BOYS’ LIFE Magazine, 
200 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 
Please tell me how to earn big money every month and become a “clean-up” man. 











When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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opportunity. 
Farmer Burns, 1346 Ry. Exch. Bldg... 


LEARN GARTOONING 


You can learn cartooning suc- 
cessfully at home, during spare 
time. The Landon Picture 
Chart Method of teaching 
makes original drawing easy 
to learn. Write today for 
chart to test your ability and 
examples of the work of suc- n 
cessful students now earning from $75 to $200 and 
more per week. Please state your age. 
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LEARN FLYING! 


All the fundamentals can be learned with- 
out a plane. Be ready for the Flying Age, 
now starting. Full instructions by expert 
pilot, at cost—25c. Send today and keep 
up with the times. 


AVIATION PRESS Yalesville, 9, Conn. 





















Would have liked fhis 
calalog! SEND FOR COPY. 
Bows-Arrows- Raw Malerials 


E. ea co. Queens Viliage,N.¥ 
—Dealers write See prices 






















NEW Illustrated Catalog of Sur- 
plus Army Goods lists many things 
you need for camping, hiking, etc. 
Tents, Blankets, Cots, 
Breeches, Bugles, Haversacks, etc.. 
at bargain prices. Send 4cstamp. 
today for copy. Established 1868 
Army & Ny Supply Co. 
Dept. 2 Box 1835, Richmond, Virginia 


BOYS — AN AIRPLANE 


he Hi-Flyer airplane has a special launching device, 
oll like the old rubber band method. Gives longer flights, 
and very simple to operate. Nothing to get out of order. 


Flying the Hi-Flyer is an ideal sport for young or old. 
Very instructive, and just the thing for vacation. 


Complete with instructions and mailed post-paid any- 
where in the United States for only 50c. Send money order. 


MILLS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Box No. 6369 Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wart to Slay ay Ukulele 



























FREE BOOK =: ‘Splaine gh 3; 
Ferry & Company, ¥, 1148 ‘Ferry Bidg.. Chicago, lil. 


















She was almost on a chick when, without 
turning to look, she dove for the heavy under- 
brush. A dose of buckshot roared in her wake 
and her agonized yelp as she tore up the bottom 
testified to the aim of the shooter. 

She was headed up the dike toward home 
and near her den Bill’s partner waited patiently. 
Ever since she had robbed their hen roost, the 
two men had been hunting her. Had the 
river-rat not been so absorbed in the pheasant’s 
struggles he might have seen her in time and 
killed her as she crossed the bar. 

““Why didn’t I bring a rifle?” he muttered 
savagely. ‘Now it’ll take all summer.” 

He shook his head in disgust and started 
off along the cane field. 


A minute later he watched a cock pheasant 
circle over the dike and drop in a weed patch a 
quarter of a mile below him. Old Ring Neck 
was coming back. The man rubbed his chin in 
admiration. 

“Guess you deserve to live till fall,” he 
remarked. ‘‘Your youngsters ought to be 
able to take care of themselves by then.” 

A reminiscent grin relaxed his features and 
he shook his head slowly. 

cc No! 
to shoot you. Maybe I’m foolish. But I’ve 
got too much respect for a good citizen and a 
game guy. Any fellow who risks his life like 
you did just because he wants to protect the 
home folks, deserves to live.” 


On second thought I don’t ever aim | 








Lindbergh’s Own Story 
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military formations that are a part of combat 
flying. 

It was here he made his first emergency 
parachute jump, and became a member of the 
famous Caterpillar club—a qualification which 
he was to repeat three times later. He is the 
only pilot to hold the distinction of a four-time 
membership in this exclusive club. These para- 
chute jumps are a story in themselves; not 
only do they thrill, but his reports—three of 
which are reproduced in the book—are a key to 
the cool head, sound judgment and instant de- 
cision which has made him a prince of flyers. 


Three Parachute Jumps 


After he had graduated a second lieutenant 
in the Air Service Reserve Corps, he went 
back to St. Louis. He was offered and ac- 
cepted the post of Chief Pilot to the Robertson 
Aircraft Corporation, who had bid on the air- 
mail service to Chicago. While waiting for 
this decision, he joined the National Guard, 
and did some flying with them and went on a 
number of barnstorming trips. That year they 
also got into the International air races, but 
their plane did not prove equal to it, so aban- 
doning it they returned to St. Louis for the 
winter, Lindbergh instructing students for the 
Robertson Aircraft Corporation. It was dur- 
ing this period of waiting for the air-mail con- 
tract that he had his second emergency para- 
chute jump. While testing a commercial 
plane, he put it in a tail spin, from which it 
refused to come out. He went down with it 
fifteen hundred feet trying to get it under 
control, and jumped when only three hundred 
and fifty feet from the ground. To avoid some 
high-tension wires toward which he was drift- 
ing, it was necessary for him to collapse the 
chute partially, and the speed with which he 
landed, in consequence of this, dislocated his 
shoulder. It was the first and only time he was 
hurt while flying. 

As soon as the air-mail contract was awarded 
the Robertson Aircraft Corporation, Lindbergh 
fell in with a zest making the preliminary prep- 
arations—testing planes, forming the ground 
organization, and the other multitude of details 
that were necessary before a successful service 
was established. His first flight with the air 
mail was made on the morning of April 15, 
19265; ‘and thereafter, day in and day out, he was 
flying on schedule, which was kept except in the 
worst possible weather. Lindbergh’s own ac- 
count of his experience is modest. Atno time 
has there been a finer tradition than among the 
mail aviators, who deliver their bags on schedule 
whenever it is humanly possible to do so. It 
was during this period that Lindbergh made his 
third and fourth emergency parachute jumps. 


The Great Feat 
The idea of making the New York-to-Paris 


flight came to him while flying the mail plane 
that year. In the briefest possible way he tells 
of the first plans for the building of the Spirit 
of St. Louis, its tests at San Diego, of his cross- 
country flight and, finally, the feat that brought 
him fame. This must be read in conjunction 
with the newspaper articles he wrote on his 
flight, for Lindbergh has evidently tried not to 
repeat himself. He writes of all this in a most 
matter-of-fact way, but it is impossible not 
to be impressed with the very careful prepara- 
tion, study and knowledge that he brought 
to the task. He chose a single-engine plane, 
because, apart from its greater cruising radius, 
more than one engine, he says, would have 
increased the chances of engine failure by that 
much. Everybody who saw Lindbergh take 
off from Roosevelt Field spoke of the onlookers 
holding their breath for fear the Spirit of St. 
Louis would not gain sufficient altitude to 
clear the obstacles at the end of the runway. 
Lindbergh says simply that when half of the 
runway had been covered it was evident that 
his plane would make it. 

Despite every attempt on his part to “throt- 
tle down” the narrative, the thrill and marvel of 
his great record is there. It is afi authentic 
recital, and no Lindbergh fan—and who isn’t 
a Lindbergh fan?—can afford to miss it. 


The Miracle of Lindbergh 


We are glad, if only for the sake of future 
record, that Lindbergh’s modest recital of his 
flying experiences in “* WE” had that marvelous 
tribute paid to him by Ambassador Herrick in 
the foreword to the book. He has meant more 
than a great feat perfectly done. There was 
some miracle in him that brought France and 
America closer together, that, as the Hon. 
Charles Evans Hughes said, drove from our 
thought all mean and tawdry things. Mr. 
Fitzhugh Green, who writes a supplementary 
narrative of the . Lindbergh receptions in 
Europe and America, has this to say about it: 

“The first man to fly from New York 
to Paris was bound to be féted and decorated 
—to excite the admiration of his own coun- 
trymen—to write several magazine articles 
and a book 

“Then some one would break a home- 
run record or commit a murder, whereupon 
the world would forget with pitiless prompt- 
ness. 

‘The reason Lindbergh’s story is different 
is that when his plane came to a halt on Le 
Bourget field that black night i in Paris, Lind- 
bergh the man kept going.’ 

But surely the tribute to Lindbergh is more 
than this. More than the tribute to a great 
feat, more even than a tribute to his courage, 
to his modesty, to his devotion to a great cause. 

Charles A. Lindbergh has become the symbol 
of all we admire in American manhood. 
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afraid the fellows have bitten off more than 
they can chew, Spike, and it’s mostly my fault. 
I’ve just been telling Joe Ramsey about it, 
but you may as well know. It was this way—” 


A WAVE of bitter disappointment and cha- 
grin swept over Terrell as a momentary 
slantwise glance showed him a man on his right 
half hidden by the feathery tamarack, his gun 
levelled steadily in Pete’s direction. The boy 
had grown so sure that they would win 
through that this eleventh-hour obstacle 
seemed like the last straw. 
“Good business, Flint,” said Spero approv- 
ingly. ‘You slipped around there nice.” 
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His sharp black eyes full of malicious satis- 
faction veered back to Terrell. ‘“‘ Well, smarty,” 
he remarked sardonically, ‘“‘we’re to beat it 
back to town pronto, eh? Not this time, I 
think. Gather in their guns, Hank.” 

The sheep-faced man obeyed readily. His 
expression now wasn’t so mild and innocent as 
it had seemed at first. There was a sly, gloat- 
ing look in his eyes which Pete hated. But 
with this unexpected third party covering them 
efficiently there was nothing else to do but 
hand over their weapons. 

“Now,” said Spero, his ferrety face taking 
on a sudden, chill keenness, “I want to know 
what this is all about. What’s the idea holdin’ 
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KoKeMo Stamped Metal Co, 


Kokomo 
Indiana 


If your dealer 
can't supply 
‘ou, they will 
be sent, pre- 
paid, for $2.25 









Shubber fires. (Rubber tired 
model, $3.50). 
LEATHER ferat'Puposes. 


(For Scout Craft Work) 
Thong, Moccasin, Sheath, Garmet Horse- 
hide, and many other kinds. 
(Samples and prices on request) 


CHAS. A. TOEBE, 149 N. 3rd. St., Philadelphia Pa. 
Established 1872 


AIRPLANE 


One-foot scale model of Lindbergh’ 
Spirit of St. Louis. Very realistic. Flies 
30 ft. or more. Rises from ground by 
own power. Easily built. Construc- 
tion set, with directions, as. postenid in U. 8., 
3). faction or money 
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Gurpoor ENTERPRISE CO., ‘Box 24, Holmes 








Largest issued mt FREB 
Ring as shown with any onc or two letters in 
center and HS, GS, or SS beside shield, 12 or 
more, $2.25 each, Sterling silver. Samples 
loaned class officers. Special orders filled. 


Metal Arts Co., Inc., 780 Portland Ave., Rochester, N. . 
HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS 


Fur Finders. Money Makers. 
CHEAP. tase Trial, Hunting Horns, 
Free Catalogue. 





Collars, ete. 
KENNEL SUPPLY, M075, Herrick, Ill. 


RAISE PIGEONS FOR PROFIT 
AND P. URE 





Send for illustrated catalogue describing over 20 fancy 
and utility varieties. 


W. V. MOORE, Box 322, Sterling, Il. 
YUCCA FIREMAKING SET 


Yucca is the best wood for firemaking sets. Set includes 
drill socket, bow, leather ny = tinder, two drills 
and two fireboards. Each set thoroughl tested and a fire 
produced. Complete set $1.00 postbald. Price list Free. 
APACHE YUCCA SHOP Box 54, Roswell, N. M. 


MATERIALS CUT a assemble for PROJE' jaited and 
Laced Thong, Stam arved and Tooled LBATHER. Send 40 
— for Handbook oF pon and list of Supplies. 


LESTER GRISWOLD, 623 Park Terrace, Colorado Springs, Col. 


INVISIBLE INK 


Writing can't be seen unless you know secret. 
for many purposes and lots of fun. Per bottle se 
15 cents, 2 for 25 cents. 


VALLEY NOVELTY CO., S:ttwo%u: 
YUCCA FIRE SETS dices'in iess than 10 seconds. 


No. 1 set, complete with 2 YUCCA drills, 2 YUCCA 
boards, bow, leather thong, socket, tinder and directions. 
2 complete sets postpaid, $1. 

No. 2 set of 2 YUCCA drills, 2 YUCCA boards only 2 
No. 2 sets postpaid, 75c. Note previous ads in Boys’ Life, 
Red Eagle Yucca Shop, Box 325, Roswell, Prey Mex. 
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a) easily, permanently 
pinessand success. Ask for f 
and special phonograph record. 

158 Btimson Ave. The LEWIS 


= INDIAN GOODS 


Seneca Indian 40-in. triple curve, deer killing bow 
tSen .50. Steel pointed arrows 75¢ each. 
Send awe for Indian arrow head, fereles eoin and 
a thousand Indian articles. 
* INDIANCRAF TB. L. co. 
466 Connecticut St. Buffalo, N. Y. 


The “walk-around” 


REMEMBER it? You perched on the 
hard, blue circus bleachers. The band 
| struck up. And out poured the galaxy of 
wonders . . . clowns, lions, Mme. Whoop-la 
of the tight-wire, acrobats, tumblers and the 
dusty, plodding elephants. All circling the 
main tent in the traditional ‘‘walk-around”’ 
that started the big show. 
} ADVERTISING is the ‘‘walk-around” of the 
things life is made of. The things you eat, 
drink and wear—the luxuries and the necessi- 
ties. And to watch is not merely to be 
entertained, but to learn how to make your 
dollars do their best. 


Advertising introduces you to the things 
that make life easier 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


us up like this? Why don’t you want us to go 
on toward the lake?” 

The muscles about Pete’s jaw and chin tight- 
ened as he suddenly perceived the abyss that 
opened at his feet. He had been moved more 
or less by impulse without considering the 
effect his actions would have on Spero and 
his party, especially as the scouts seemed at 
first to so readily have gained the upper hand. 
But with conditions reversed he realized how 
unfortunately he had given himself away and 
how almost impossible it was going to be to 
quiet Spero’s suspicions. Nevertheless he did 
not hesitate nor, in this emergency, was he 
disposed to stick too closely to the truth. The 
men were crooks and so much lay in the balance 
that he considered it fair enough to beat them 
at their own game of circumvention and deceit 
—if he could. 

“We don’t give a hang whether you go to 
the lake or not,” he retorted promptly, with a 
very creditable air of puzzled surprise. 

“No?” sneered Spero incredulously. 
why did you hold us up?” 

“To beat you to it,” retorted Terrell frankly. 
“There’s a couple of crooks back there who 
tried to keep us from leaving our own cabin 
and going home, and we weren’t crazy about 
being stopped again. When you showed up I 
thought, of course, you were part of the same 
gang.” 

Spero’s face darkened. “Crooks!” he ex- 
claimed tartly. “You know who I am, 
don’t you?” 

“Quite well,” Terrell answered crisply, his 
disgust and hatred for the man flamiag mo- 
mentarily in his eyes. 

He ought to have been more prudent but the 
thought of Spero’s treatment of Tex Laranger 
made him forget all thought of caution. The 
sharp, narrow face of his opponent darkened, 
his thin lips curled in a snarl. 

“You young cub!” he grated. “ “You been 
lyin’ to me right from the start.” He took 
from his saddle horn a heavily ioaded quirt 
and gripped the slimmer end with sinewy 
fingers. ‘‘I’m goin’ to get the truth outa you,” 
he stated harshly, with a swishing swing of the 
vicious weapon, “if I have to beat you to a 

pulp.” 

Pete paled a little but he faced the man 
steadily with lifted chin and dauntless eyes. 
Rather than let the secret be wormed out of 
him he would let himself be beaten to ribbons. 
So intent was he on the man with the whip 
that he quite missed a little sense of movement 
back of Spero and his companion, and when 
a low, drawling, satiric voice broke the mo- 
mentary silence he was almost as surprised as 
the angry-eyed Spero himself. 

“At your old tricks, Sid. 
pick on a man your own size?” 

It was Laranger! The sight of him quietly 
sitting his horse at the bend in the trail, six- 
gun held loosely in one hand, and that old 
familiar alert half smile on his sun-browned 
face, sent a tingling thrill through Terrell. 
Until this moment he had not realized quite 
how deeply he longed for Tex’s presence and 
support. It was like feeling a strong arm slide 
around his waist and drag him safely back from 
the verge of a precipice. 

Amazed and furious, Spero slewed around 
in his saddle to look straight into the barrel of 
Laranger’s weapon. With a start the sheep- 
faced individual dropped one of the guns he 
had taken from the boys, fumbled at the rest 
and then sat helpless. Only Flint, the man 
standing amidst the tamaracks, made an 
effort to save the situation. 

“Keep back there,” he said hoarsely out of 
one corner of his mouth, his gun still levelled 
at Terrell, “or I'll blow that kid apart. Maybe 
you got the drop on Sid, but it ain’t gonna 
do you no good as long as I 

The words ended in a choking gasp. Be- 
wildered, the three scouts heard the sound of 
a blow, saw the fellow stagger, sway to one side 
and crumple to the ground. As he fell Joe 
Ramsey and Murphy stepped into the open 
from behind him with close-gripped weapons 
teady for action. 

“Dad!” exclaimed Tod in bewilderment. 

“’Lo, son,” greeted his father without 
turning his head. His gaze was fixed upon the 
sheep-faced man. “Stay like you are,” he 
ordered crisply. Striding forward he plucked 
a six-shooter from the man’s holster and thrust 
it into his belt. Taking possession of the other 
weapons, he regarded them curiously. 

«This h looks like yours, Tod,” he commented. 

‘It is,” said Laranger, who had advanced 
and disarmed the indignant yet vacillating 
Spero. “The other belongs to Pete.” 

“Here y’are, boys,” observed Ramsey, 
swinging out of the saddle. When he had 
handed over both weapons, he picked up 
Flint’s Colt, which had fallen from his nerve- 
ess fingers as he pitched forward. “‘Consider- 
able loose hardware,” he semarked drily. 


1927 


“Then 


Don’t you ever 





“T’ve seen the time when that many six-guns 
would mean a reg’lar massacre. What you 
bellyachin’ about?” he inquired tartly, turning 
on Sid Spero. 

“You can’t do this sort o’ thing,” sputtered 
the latter. “It ain’t lawful to—— 

““N-o?” cut in the elder Ramsey blandly, 
exchanging a brief grin with Laranger. ‘But 
you see we’re doin’ it. Lemme tell you some- 
thin’, Sid. The law ain’t made just to suit 
your ’ particular notions, much as you seem to 
think so. It works both ways.” 

“But those fellahs started the business,” 
protested Spero. “They pulled down on us for 
no particular reason at all that I can see.” 

“Thasso?” drawled Ramsey. ‘Didn’t give 
you no reason a-tall?” 

“No. Told us we could turn around and go 
back to town, that’s all.” 

“Hum. An’ so when you got the chance 
you turned the tables on ’em naturally. I 
s’pose after you got their guns all you wanted 
was to go on your way?” 

Spero hesitated an instant. Joe Ramsey 
was not only a deputy sheriff but he had a 
considerable reputation for cleverness and 
keen wit. 

“What else did you think we wanted to do?” 
countered Spero at length in a sulky tone. 

“T dunno,” shrugged Ramsey. ‘“That’s 
what I’m aimin’ to find out. I’d make more 
progress if you knew the meanin’ o’ the truth, 
Sid. When we come up you were threatenin’ 
to lash young Terrell with a loaded quirt until 
he told you why he didn’t want you an’ your 
friends to go on to the lake. You were headin’ 
for the lake, I s’pose?” 

“What if I was,” snapped back Spero. 
“That ain’t a crime, is it?” 

“He said he was going to look over some 
land he owned two miles this side of the lake,”’ 
spoke up Huston suddenly. “ Didn’t he, Pete?” 


‘TAKING advantage of the discussion, Ter- 

rell had drawn Laranger to one side and 
was talking rapidly and earnestly to his friend 
in alow tone. At Pink’s question he glanced 
around and nodded emphatically. 

“He don’t own a rod o’ land this side the 
Alemada trail,” stated Joe Ramsey definitely., 
“He must have been kiddin’ you.” 

“That’s what we thought,” agreed Huston. 
“A couple of men broke into the cabin and 
tore the whole place to pieces. They managed 
to get the drop on Tod and me and tied us up 
with ropes. One of ’em’s a friend of Spero’s, 
Pete says, so when we met them here we 
guessed they’d try to take us back to the 
others if we didn’t pull down on ’em first.” ‘ 

Pink’s remarks were a little involved but 
Ramsey seemed to grasp the gist. “Looks a 
mite like there was somethin’ back of all this 
we’d better look into,” he commented. “I 
don’t see * | 

Happening to catch Laranger’s eye, he 
paused, signalled the boys to keep watch of the 
prisoners and walked over to Tex. After a 
brief exchange of low-voiced remarks, Ramsey 
went back to where the man Flint lay, still 
unconscious, and rolled him over on his back. 

“You're right, Tex,” he said. ‘He is one 0’ 
them fellahs who was so all-fired anxious to buy 
the lake property off you in July. He’ll come 
around soon; I only gave him a light tap. 
I expect we could hist him up in his saddle 
an’ take him along with us. One o’ the boys 
ridin’ on each side would keep him from 
fallin’.” 

The worried expression lurking in Spero’s 
ferret face was reflected and emphasized in the 
wrinkled visage of his older companion who had 
already shown signs of nervousness. 

“Where you goin’?” Spero wanted to know 
with an affectation of indifference which de- 
ceived no one. 

Ramsey smiled upon him genially. “To the 
lake, Sid,” he returned blandly. ‘“‘An’ don’t 
worry about bein’ left behind. We're all goin’. 
I’m kind of interested to find out what’s doin’ 
there, an’ you an’ your friend seem right set on 
goin’, so it’ll all work in nice. We'll be com- 
pany for each other.” 

Spero’s lips parted impulsively, but the 
sheep-faced man was ahead of him. 

“You can’t do this sort of thing, deputy!” 
he shrilled. ‘“You’re exceedin’ your authority. 
There ain’t any charge against me that gives 
you the right to order me around like a 
prisoner.” 

“But I thought you wanted to go to Spirit 
Lake,” protested Ramsey in a tone of innocent 
surprise. 

“T ain’t said a word to that effect that I 
know of,” retorted the older man testily. A 
look of venom crept into his sly eyes. “If 
you want to hold your job you'll drop this 
foolishness an’ gimme back my gun,” he added 
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significantly. “I’m a brother of Judge Blas- 
comb over in Alemada. You might have 
heard of him.” 


At this covert threat Ramsey’s smile van- 
ished and his eyes grew hard. “I have,’ he 
retorted curtly. “I’ve also heard of you. 
Like your intimate, the judge is somethin’ of 
a power in the county, but he’s got to be a heap | 4 
bigger man than he is to keep me from doin’ 
what I think’s my duty. You’re comin’ with 
the rest of us an’ no more talk about it.” 

Without waiting for an answer he turned on 
his heel and directed Tod to fetch Flint’s horse 
which was tethered at the edge of the tamaracks 
around the bend. When the boy returned with 


the animal, its owner, who was beginning to : 


show signs of returning consciousness, was 
hoisted into the saddle and Tod and Pink 
ranged on either side of him supporting his limp 
body. Ramsey then marshalled Spero and the 
older man, both muttering vain threats and 
complaints, in front of him and the cavalcade | % 
set out along the trail. 

Laranger and Pete, bringing up the rear, 
lagged back a little, and resumed their con- 
versation. In spite of his habitual coolness and 
repression Tex’s manner and expression be- 
trayed something of the impression Pete’s 
story had made upon him. His face was 
slightly flushed, doubt and exultation mingled 
in his eyes as he pressed the boy for further 
details, asked numberless questions and made 
him carefully repeat and elaborate certain por- 
tions of the enthralling narrative. 

In this wise they followed the winding trail 
until they came out on the shore of Spirit Lake. 
They had passed without pausing the spot 
where the pockmarked outlaw lay helpless 
amongst the bushes, Laranger feeling that the 
situation was already complicated enough 
without adding another element of uncertainty 
and contention. 

“Tt won’t hurt him to stay there a while 
longer,” he said. “We can settle his case 
after we’ve finished with the others.” 

Pete nodded, his gaze sweeping across the 
smooth, dark watcr. He was wondering 
a little dubiously just how that settlement 
was going to be made, wondering, also, with an 
even sharper tinge of worry what had become 
of the scar-faced man, when suddenly he 
jerked his horse to a halt and gripped his com- 
panion’s arm. 

“Look!” he whispered hoarsely, pointing. 

Far out on the surface of the lake a canoe 
was moving smoothly and swiftly away from 
the shore. The brilliant sunlight drew a glint 
of crimson from the craft; in the stern a solitary 
figure plied his paddle with long, powerful 
strokes. 

“Tt’s Kreeg!” declared Terrell with sudden, 
keen conviction. ‘‘He must have seen us 
coming.” 

“T guess you’re right, kid,’ returned Lar- 
anger watching the crimson craft swoop 
across the water almost like a low-flying bird. 
“Looks like he knew the game was up and 
was making his getaway while he could.” 


ARANGER and Pete Terrell slipped 

through the opening in the cabin wall, 
the secret door swung softly into place again, 
and for a moment or two man and boy stood 
motionless staring at one another with much 
the same expression of triumph and dazed ex- 
citement on their faces. Before either of them 
had time to speak, Joe Ramsey entered from 
the outside and came toward them, a look of 
stirring curiosity lurking in his eyes. 


“Well?” he questioned crisply. ‘What'd 
you find?” 
“A plenty,” returned Laranger, trying not 


altogether successfully to keep his voice cool 
and steady. 

“You mean to say the kid here had it 
straight?” demanded Ramsey. 

“He didn’t tell the half of it,” rejoined 
Laranger. “I ain’t sayin’ that vein’s a world 
breaker, but it’s rich enough to suit me. 
On top o’ that there’s a chest crammed with 
rough silver ingots the old man must have 
smelted, an’ another half full.” 

“Man, oh, man!” ejeculated Ramsey, his 
eyes sparkling. ‘No more ranchin’ for you, 
eh? No more worryin’ about stock or water 


rights or anything like that. All you gotta do|§ 
from now on is to sit back an’ draw your}! 


dividends.” 

“That’s where you’re dead wrong, Joe,” 
Tex retorted quickly. ‘‘No matter what hap- 
pens I ain’t goin’ to give up the Flying V. 
I like the life fine an’ I got a pride in that outfit. 
Even if I was a millionaire, which ain’t at all 
likely, I’d still want to carry on there, an’ so 
does Pete, I reckon.” 

“Humph!” grunted the deputy sheriff, his 
face sobering. ‘‘To do that you’ve got to pry 
them water rights out of Spero, an’ right now 
he ain’t a bit inclined to be accommodatin’ 
I can tell you.” 

“T might buy him out,” 
lighting his cigaret. 

“You might if you’re willin’ to pay about 


suggested Laranger, 
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five times what the outfit’s worth an’ so play 
right into the rascal’s hands,” agreed Ramsey 
drily. “If we could only get somethin’ on 
him to use sort of like a club, it would be 
different. But to tell the truth, Tex, I don’t 
see a chance of it. The fellah’s clever, like 
I’ve always said. He’s played his cards so 
well that there ain’t a bit of evidence to con- 
nect him with those two who broke in here an’ 
raised the devil generally.” 

“But I saw him talking to that Kreeg the 
other night,” protested Terrell, *“‘and heard 
some of what they said.” 

“Only your word against his,” shrugged the 
deputy, “an’ Kreeg’s beat it. Like enough 
this fellah you left tied up in the bushes won’t 
open his head neither. We can hold him for 
assault an’ breakin’ an’ enterin’, but that’s all. 
Matter o’ fact I’m strainin’ a point holdin’ 
Sid an’ that wrinkled old miser, Hank Blar- 
comb another minute.” 

“What's he in it for, I wonder,” queried 
Laranger. 

“Money. He’s the tightest old pinchgut 
in three counties, an’ for all he’s the judge’s 
brother an’ has plenty to do with, he lives like a 
hawg. Jessie comes from Alemada an’ knows 
the family, an’ she tells me he whines around 
as if he hadn’t enough to keep body an’ soul 
together, an’ yet for a sure 20 per cent., or a 
fair gamble at fifty, he’ll produce most any 
amount. 
money Sid was countin’ on to buy this property 
with if you’d been fool enough to take his 
offer.” 

“By thunder!” exclaimed Laranger sud- 
denly. ‘What a fool I was to forget it. Why, 
I’ve got an option on the Diamond Square at 
ten thousand.” In a few words he told of his 
interview with Spero and of taking up the 
option out of sheer bravado. “I expect,” he 
concluded, “it was not havin’ the least idea 
I'd ever be able to raise the money that made 
me forget.” 

“You got a written receipt an’ everythin’, 
I s’pose?” asked Ramsey. 

“A receipt? Why, no. Sid didn’t have any 
forms, but Judge Holcombe was there an’ 
heard it all an’ said a verbal agreement wit- 
nessed proper would be all right. . . . What’s 
the matter? You ain’t mistrustin’ the judge, 
are you?” 

Ramsey was staring at him with an ex- 
pression of acute dismay. ‘Mistrust him— 
no! He’s pure quill. But ain’t you heard? 
The judge had a stroke last night an’ Doc 
Stigis told me this mornin’ he was sinkin’ 
fast an’ hadn’t one chance in a thousand of 
pullin’ through. He can’t speak or move a 
muscle.” 

Silence fell over the room for a space during 
which the murmur of voices came from outside 
where the three scouts were keeping guard over 
Spero, old Blarcomb and the man named Flint. 
Finally Laranger glanced again at Ramsey. 

“An’ that’s that,” he said 


If you ask me I’d say it was his , 


It thus happened that Laranger and his 
young companion, mounted and leading a 
spare horse, passed the disgruntled and irate 
trio guarded by the other scouts, presently 
struck into the back trail and urged their horses 
to a brisk pace. 

It spoke well for Tod’s skill in knot-tying that 
the man called Punk lay practically as the boys 
had left him. He had managed to shift his 
gag sufficiently to ease his breathing, but not 
enough to enable him to utter more than the 
most mumbling of sounds. When Tex released 
him he was unable at first to move, unable even 
to speak until he had consumed nearly the 
whole of a canteen of water. Then he burst 
into a hoarse, furious, incoherent cursing, 
which was fairly blistering. 

“That'll do for you,” said Laranger sud- 
denly. “Keep your foul tongue still. When 
you’re able to walk, we’ve got a horse out 
here to take you to the deputy sheriff, who’s at 
the cabin.” 

The fellow glared at him furiously. 
can’t get nothin’ outa me,” he snarled. 

“We don’t have to,” retorted Tex care- 
lessly. “Sid Spero’s there with the deputy 
an’ he’s told us all we want to know. Accordin’ 
to him you an’ Flint an’ Kreeg, thinkin’ old 
Gaunt had struck it rich, tried to get Spero to 
go partners with you in buying up the claims. 
But he wouldn’t have anythin’ to do with it. 
He only pretended to fall in with you to find 
out what you were up to, an’ then meant to 
report to the sheriff.” 

The other’s face grew livid. “The awful 
liar!” he cried furiously. “Why he was at the 
bottom of the whole thing. It’s true we trailed 
Gaunt across the mountains. For years we'd 
known him off an’ on as a prospector an’ 
when he dropped outa sight for so long we 
guessed he’d struck somethin’ good. When 
things finally got slack we set out to hunt him 
up, found he’d cashed in the winter before, an’ 
on a gamble tried to buy his land from you. 
That was a bluff, o’ course. We were about 
down an’ out an’ thought we might get pos- 
session by makin’ a small payment down, an’ 
find the old man’s stuff in time to pay the rest. 
The day you turned us down we met up with 
Spero an’ got sort of lit up, reckon. Anyhow, 
the skunk wormed it all out of us an’ then 
said there wasn’t no need o’ buyin’ the prop- 
erty; it was only used now an’ then by a bunch 
o’ kids an’ we could prospect around while 
they wasn’t there. For this an’ grub-stakin’ 
us he wanted 50 per cent. of what we found or 
else he said he’d expose us. He was over there 
four or five times helpin’ us hunt an’ it was him 
thought of searchin’ the cabin for a clue. So 
he says he was jest leadin’ us on, huh? By 
Godfrey! I’d like to ram his lyin’ words down 
his throat.” 

“That listens well now when you're all 
ribbed up,” drawled Tex coolly. “I wouldn’t 
gamble on your sayin’ it to his face.” 


“You 


“Wouldn’t you?” frothed the man. “You 
just lead me to that polecat an’ all you'll have 
to do will be to listen.” 

Laranger shrugged his shoulders and, still 
wearing that expression of doubt and skepti- 
cism, pushed back to the trail, followed closely 
by the pock-marked man and Terrell. Their 
appearance created something of a stir amongst 
the group gathered in front of the cabin, but 
this was as nothing compared to the furore 
that rose when the stocky fellow launched his 
accusations against Spero. There was no 
halting or interrupting him. In a solid stream 
of angry words heavily larded with profanity, 
the man poured forth the details of the plot. 
Spero’s protests and denials were drowned or 
swept away by sheer vituperation. Indeed, his 
very hang-dog expression helped to confirm 
the conviction in the minds of those present 
that Punk Baylor was speaking only the 
truth. 

“T reckon that’s about enough,” said Joe 
Ramsey finally. ‘I’m surprised at you, Sid 
I really am. I dunno what folks are goin’ to 
think of you when this gets out.” 

Spero growled something under his breath, 
but appeared too crestfallen and uneasy to 
make any coherent retort. He was still in 
this condition when Laranger strolled over and 
drew him to one side, leaving Ramsey talking 
to the others. 

“T’ll be ready in about a week to take up 
that option for ten thousand on the Diamond 
Square,” he said quietly. 

Spero did not answer at once. Watching him 
closely, Tex saw that the man was rapidly 
pulling himself together, observed a venemous 
glint in the close-set eyes and the old sly, 
shifty expression creeping back into the ferret 
face. He was not at all surprised at Spero’s 
denial. 

“Option!” repeated the latter in affected 
surprise. ‘I don’t know what you're talkin’ 
about. I never gave no option on the ranch to 
you or anybody else—for ten thousand.” 

Laranger continued to regard him steadily. 
*You’ve got a poor memory, Sid. It was a 
week ago Thursday. Judge Holcombe was in 
your office an’ heard it all besides witnessing 
me hand you twenty-five bucks to bind the 
option.” 

Spero’s shifty glance slid away from Lar- 
anger’s face. ‘‘You gotta have better proof 
than a man’s word to put over that,” he 
growled. 

Tex smiled curiously. ‘‘ Especially the word 
of a man who’s either dead or speechless. I 
thought you must have heard before you left 
town this mornin’.” His face grew suddenly 
hard and determined. “Listen!” he said 
crisply. ‘You carry out your bargain an’ 
I’m likely to forget this other business seein’ 
as no harm’s been done by any of you. But if 
you go back on it‘or try to hold me up for more 
money, I’ll carry this to court an’ either put 
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you behind the bars or run you out of the 
county. You can take your choice.” 

Spero tried to bluff it out, but soon capitu- 
lated. As a matter of fact he was making an 
excellent profit on the transaction, and while 
it would have given him a malicious pleas- 
ure to balk Laranger, he was too shrewd to 
risk getting in a hole merely to gratify his spite. 
The result was that an iron-clad agreement was 
drawn up, signed and lavishly witnessed in the 
cabin, after which without a farewell word to 
any one, Spero mounted his horse and rode 
furiously away. 

“At that rate,” observed Joe Ramsey, 
watchin, him from the doorway, “‘he’ll catch 
up with the rest before they make the Alemada 
trail. Believe me, if he does there’ll sure be one 
nice cat-an’-dog fight. Old Blarcomb’s fit to 
be tied, and that stocky fellah— Whew! 
I let ’em both go on condition they’d beat it 
outa the county pronto,” he explained, turning 
to Tex. “They done you a good turn an’ I 
didn’t think you’d want the bother o’ prose- 
cutin’ ’em.” 

“T don’t,” returned Laranger promptly. 
“They’ve done a whole lot more for me than 
bring Spero around, too. If it hadn’t been for 
their pokin’ an’ prying about here we wouldn’t 
have known there was anything to look for. I 
s’pose that was a sort of dirty trick makin’ the 
fellah believe Sid had peached on him.” 

“T wouldn’t worry none about it,” shrugged 
Ramsey. ‘‘Spero’s a thorough crook at 
bottom, even if he does mostly manage to 
keep within the law. He’s mean through an’ 
through, an’ with folk like that I figger most 
any trick you can work on ’em is all right. You 
ain’t goin’ home to-night, I s’pose?” 

Tex shook his head. ‘“‘ No, we’re plannin’ to 
stay here. There'll be some work gettin’ out 
that bullion. You mind ridin’ over to the ranch 
when you get back and tell Rowdy to come out 
with the freight wagon first thing to-morrow? 
Oh, yes; tell him an’ Slim to rip down enough 
fence so’s the stock can get to the creek again. 
Sid won’t bother about that any more.” 


BOUT four hours later the interior of the 

cabin was bright with lamplight and the 
cheerful glimmer of a fire. The secret door had 
been operated a score of times, the tunnel 
thoroughly explored by every one and even the 
chests of bullion dragged from their hiding 
place into the middle of the room. Pink had 
retrieved the Aztec relics from behind the 
boathouse, and now that supper was over he 
and Tod were engaged in examining them more 
closely with occasional outbursts of en- 
thusiasm and delight which seemed to mildly 
amuse Spike Murphy, who lounged near the 
table watching them. 

The deerskin couch was occupied by Lar- 
anger and Pete Terrell, the former watching 
through half-closed eyes the boy’s expression as 
he stared dreamily into the dancing flames. 

“What you thinkin’ about, 
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